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To a Dane, writing on the subject of the great World War, 
it cannot seem irrelevant to comment on the fact that this 
war broke out exactly fifty years after the moment in which 
the same two great Powers, Prussia and Austria, now confront- 
ing a whole world, joined their forces to attack a single 
nation—Denmark. In that earlier war we fought alone, 
deserted by Europe. France, England, Russia—all remained 
neutral, and a third of our territory was torn from us. In the 
light of recent events a statement of the facts—that Germany 
then made, and subsequently broke, her solemn promises to 
the Danish population of Schleswig, substituting for their 
performance a rigorous Germanising policy—will be accepted 
without surprise. 

It is impossible for Danish sympathy to range itself on 
the side of the nation which for fifty years has meted out such 
treatment to the Danish province it then annexed. We are 
all aware—and more than one Englishman has since admitted 
our justification—that England treated us badly in 1807, but 
this ranks as a mere incident in our history in comparison 
with the ceaseless struggle which, from the very earliest times, 
we have been obliged to sustain against our powerful neighbour 
in the South. From this quarter danger still threatens. For 
the moment it lies chiefly in the possibility that we may be 
coerced into joining a Mid-European Federation, which would, 


1 “Kaernepunktet.” Written by request for the Hissert Journat, and 
translated from the Danish by Miss Ingeborg Andersen. 
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as a matter of course, be “ organised” by Germany, and which 
would therefore, equally as a matter of course, involve the 
final loss of our independence. On the other hand, the Entente 
Powers have given a foremost place on their programme to 
the independence of small nations, and we hope and believe 
that this principle. will not be forgotten when the final terms 
of peace come to be discussed. 

It can only be regarded as a perfectly natural sequence 
that we, who in 1864 had to fight single-handed, unsupported, 
should endeavour to maintain a strict polttical neutrality in 
the present war. Had we opposed ourselves to Germany, the 
Entente Powers could not have saved us from the fate of 
Belgium and of Serbia. Nothing would have been achieved 
but our own destruction. We are compelled to remain, 
politically, on friendly terms with that Power which, in 1864, 
was allowed by Europe to set its foot upon our neck, and 
which has since become the mightiest Power in the world, so 
mighty that it could aim at—and all but achieve—the dominion 
of the world. For such, in reality, is the dream of Germany 
—to become, both spiritually and politically, the ruling power 
of the world. There is something magnificent in this: it is 
a colossal conception, and the German predilection for the 
colossal is sufficiently well known. The Germans are a great 
people, of enormous powers. Even their enemies must grant 
their ability, their industry. Such a nation might have become 
a blessing to the world, but for two things. These are, /irst, 
their blind enthusiasm for all that is German (and, follow- 
ing upon this, their ee equally blind, for all that is 
not, particularly for those who dare to oppose the German 
will); secondly, their utter inability to conceive the idea of 
liberty. 

The inevitable result of these two grievous defects is that 
the Germans, despite the many good qualities that they 
undoubtedly possess, have become a standing menace to the 
world. ‘Their will is to rule the world, but they can rule 
only by compulsion. This is the explanation of the fact that 
they have become the military-ridden people we know them 
to be; this is the reason why their spiritual leaders have so 
enthusiastically proclaimed militarism as the fundamental, 
never-to-be-relinquished basis of German Kultur. They con- 
sider themselves, by virtue of their supposed superior intel- 
ligence and ability, morally justified in governing every other 
nation, but they can rule only by issuing orders, while the 
rest of the world holds its tongue and obeys. And should 
any poor nation, deprived in the name of German Kultur of 
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its liberty, express its bitterness at the loss, Germany has 
always this consolation to offer, that she, being so much wiser 
and nobler than the rest of the world, knows far better what 
is best for the welfare of the conquered people than they 
themselves can do. The German recipe for making others 
happy is to “cure them by the German system”; and should 
they refuse to accept this voluntarily—very well, then, Germany 
by exercising a severely paternal discipline will make them 
happy against their will. 

his basic idea and this propaganda form the subject of my 
book Hurrah and Hallelujah! which is to appear shortly in 
English. But I am glad to take the additional opportunity 
afforded to me by the courtesy of the Editor of stating the 
ease more precisely to my English readers. For here, in my 
opinion, we have the key to the whole situation. 

Since war has come, its final result should be that 
Germany shall be checked in her progress towards the 
dominion of the world, and shall be taught that no single 
Power will ever again be allowed to wield such dominion as in 
the time of Roman supremacy, and that no such “ Germanic 
peace” will ever be tolerated. But the end in view is not, 
of course, that “ annihilation” of Germany which she herself 
constantly pretends to be the desire of her enemies, and I am 
glad that this has been expressly stated by Mr Asquith, 
though it naturally goes without saying. For a nation like 
Germany cannot be “annihilated,” and indeed she is 
characterised by so much that is able and excellent that such 
annihilation, if it were possible, would be a loss to the whole 
world. But it is not possible, for even the smallest nation 
could be annihilated only with its own consent and by its 
voluntary submission. 

The German creed that everything German is incontestably 
the best might readily be granted them, but for the conclusion 
they invariably deduce that they are, in consequence, morally 
entitled to rule others. Here we find a curious and fatal 
limitation to their intelligence. The Germans, on the one 
hand, are the most penetrating, acute, keen-witted nation in 
the world ; but on the other, when it comes to an estimation of 
their own worth, they are inconceivably naive and deluded. 
This claim that everything that is German must be excellent 
is the hypothesis, unquestioningly granted, upon which all that 
they think and say is founded: this they cannot criticise. 
When Germanism is in question, all their penetration and 
skill are concentrated on a single end—on proving conclusively 
its absolute rightness and perfection; no facts can make the 
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slightest impression upon the certainty of this conviction. Of 
this the war has afforded us the most striking instances. This 
fundamental idea was the basis of the manifesto of the ninety. 
three intellectuals. Its line of argument was as follows :— 
“How can you be so cruel as to doubt that everything which 
Germany does is—must be—good? You ought to know that 
she cannot do anything which is not lawful and justifiable ; all 
statements to the contrary must be ‘English lies’”! When 
Germany violated the neutrality of Belgium, thousands of 
German pens set busily to work to prove that it was in 
reality violated by Belgium herself, and this is what every 
German now believes. When the facts about the atrocities 
in Belgium were published, the Germans replied with a 
statement of the most terrible atrocities committed by the 
Belgians upon the poor innocent German Army, which had 
acted only in legitimate self-defence. And in this way, when 
it could no longer be concealed, the murder of innocent 
civilians was exalted almost to the level of moral heroism. 
The Germans were furious at England’s alliance with Japan— 
to enter into such relations with a yellow race, with a heathen 
people, was the height of immorality and wickedness. But 
when Germany made her alliance with Turkey, the assassin of 
Armenia, the born enemy of Christianity, the loftiest spirits in 
the nation immediately occupied themselves in proving the 
Turks to be in reality good Christians (cf. Professor Hermann 
of Marburg as quoted in my book). ‘The latest pronounce- 
ment on this subject is the following by A. Bonus in the 
February number of the Neue Rundschau: “ Wenn man den 
Konfessionsbegriff nicht zu eng fasst, kann man den Islam als 
eine christliche Konfession betrachten.”' Before Italy had 
come to a decision, the most wonderful things were written in 
her praise. It was proved that the Italians were true Teutons, 
and that therefore the control of the Mediterranean. ought 
to rest with Italy—and Austria; but when she joined the 
Entente she was instantly branded as a Judas who had sold 
Germany for hire. Race-theories invented to prove that the 
Germans are the noblest race in the world, and the only torch- 
bearer of Kultur, are particularly popular in Germany. The 
most remarkable production of this kind is to be found in a 
book entitled Die Vernichtung der englischen Weltmacht' 
(Berlin, 1915), circulated as part of the propaganda in the 
neutral countries. Here two authors combine to prove to 
1“ If we take a sufficiently broad view of religion, we may regard 


Mohammedanism as a Christian religion.” 
2 “The Destruction of England as a World-Power.” 
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their own satisfaction that Germany is the noblest of all 
nations and the only exponent of Kultur—the one by showing 
that the Germans are the Jeast mixed race in the world, the 
other by proving that they are more mixed than, for instance, 
the English. Here we surely reach a high-water mark! And 
what a poor opinion they must have of the neutral countries 
that they should think that they can be imposed upon by such 

ments! But this is merely one striking instance in proof 
of the fact that where Germanism is concerned the Germans 
themselves are incapable of criticism. They are sincerely 
distressed and shocked that other nations cannot grasp the 
truth that if Germans make use of poisonous gas, bombard 
unfortified towns, sink Lusitanias, etc., they must have good 
reasons for doing so—reasons so excellent that these actions 
are in reality highly moral, for otherwise Germany would 
never dream of behaving in such a manner. This combination 
of naive self-glorification and specious sophistry (enabling them 
to prove whatever they wish) is of such serious gravity because 
there is no atrocity that cannot be defended in this way and 
transformed into a moral duty, and because the final conclusion 
is that no other nation but Germany can ever possibly be right. 
For Germany is nothing if not thoroughgoing, and takes 
herself terribly seriously. 

It may perhaps be remembered that some time ago the 
Standard was unlucky enough to quote, not quite accurately, 
from certain German sermons. The quotations appeared in 
Le Temps, and were made the subject of a public protest by 
the Lutheran community in Paris. This was regarded as a 
great triumph for the Germans, for they were able to verify 
the inaccuracy of the quotation, and accordingly adopted an 
attitude of deeply injured innocence. This was a pity. No 
triumph has ever been less justified, and quotations quite as 
electrifying as those appearing in the Standard might easily 
have been found in other German sermons, as my book 
abundantly proves. 

I have, lying before me, one of these productions, namely, 
a pamphlet by Pastor E. Loeber (wrongly spelt Loebell) 
called Christenthum und Krieg (Leipzig, 1915). Although 
it is a ‘‘revised” version, it contains statements so wild 
that they cannot but awaken the deepest indignation. 
Let me take it as a fair example and make a few 
quotations from the rich—the far too rich—stores at my 
disposal. Herr Loeber, like many another German, desires 
to prove that war is an institution both lawful and Christian. 
Nevertheless, he cannot find the real war-enthusiasm in the 
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New Testament, and therefore resorts to the Old, which is, 
after all, part of the Christian’s Holy Scripture : 


‘“* We breathe freely again, when, as we pent the problem of Chris. 
tianity and war, we step into the halls of light bedecked with gleaming 
armour which are revealed in the Old Testament.” 


And then, like a good German Christian, he revels delightedly 
in the Psalms of war and vengeance. But of course they do 
not justify every war: they advocate neither wars of aggression 
nor those undertaken from motives of greed or of desire for 
conquest, but defensive warfare only. Accordingly Germany's 
participation in the present war is a moral duty, an undertak- 
ing well-pleasing to God, whereas on the enemy’s side it is the 
purest devilry. Consequently the Germans have the right to 
render thanks to God for their victories and righteously exult 
when thousands of Russians meet with a terrible death in the 
Masurian marshes. Such thanksgiving, such exultation, can 
only be acceptable to God. But with the enemy it is far 
otherwise. Their victories can only be regarded as “ Siege des 
‘bésen Feindes’” (“victories of the Devil”), allowed by God 
for the testing and salvation of the conquered. Rejoicing and 
thanksgiving for such victories cannot possibly be approved by 
Him. “Only consider,” says Herr Loeber, ‘our enemies’ 
disgraceful conduct of the war,” and then comes the following 
description which J should like to submit to the judgment of 
English readers : 


“The mendacity, the maniacal calumny, the perfidy, the brutality of our 
enemies ; the systematic and conscious misleading of foreign countries in 
their judgment upon Germany, through the medium of the enemy press; 
the devilish plan of starving our entire nation ; the cowardly and despicable 
misuse of flags by England; the introduction of coloured tribes and 
primitive peoples to overthrow the German nation, which had become 
inconvenient in fulfilling its aspirations ; the revolting treatment of German 
prisoners in Dahomey and in other regions of Africa; the senseless and 
terrible devastation of East Prussia by the ‘ Beasts of the East,’ as the 
Russians have been rightly called ; the unscrupulous use made by the host 
of our enemies of the principle, ‘The end justifies the means’—all these 
factors combined have so completely overthrown, not merely Christian 
morality, but even the bare morality of nature, that any attempt to readjust 
the methods of conducting the war must miscarry.” 


With Belgium, the bombardment of unfortified towns, the 
Zeppelin raids, the poisonous gas, and the Lwusitania fresh in 
one’s memory, this attitude is somewhat surprising—or, rather, 
would be so if one were not acquainted with the German point 
of view, according to which German atrocities are such only in 
seeming, but are in reality the expression of the highest moral- 
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ity and the most devoted sense of duty, while warfare against 
Germany, both in its purpose and conduct, must be inspired 
solely by the Devil. A little further on he proves that our 
Lord’s saying about the leaven cannot be applied to the enemy, 
forin them Christianity has not acted as a leaven at, all—a 
parable of veneer would have been more appropriate. 


“English Christianity, so famous all the world over, has been unmasked : 
it is the Christianity of treachery and hypocrisy. Such Christianity is 
valueless. ‘The principles by which England allows herself to be guided in 
this war, and which throw such a melancholy light upon the English 
nation, are absolutely incompatible with the Christian religion. The 
campaign of lies which England has set in motion against us is entirely 
anti-Christian in character. Here we find ‘the gates of Hell’ wide open. 
Everything that official England has done for the spread of Christianity in 
the world is nullified by the request of the English Government in India to 
the heathen Hindus to pray to their gods for England's victory in arms. 
This is tantamount to express recognition of the heathen prs against 
which the foreign missions are striving, as workers in England’s cause.” 


‘He then proceeds to berate Russia, France, and Italy, and the 


natural conclusion is that “die Retter der Moral und die 
Traiger der christlichen Religion in diesem Kriege sind schliess- 
lich die deutschen ‘ Barbaren.’” * 

This is the tone in which reference is commonly made, 
both in sermons and pamphlets, to the enemies of Germany, 
and the effect is often truly comic. Witness Herr Theodor 
Birt in Was heisst “ Liebet eure Feinde” ?* (Marburg, 1915) 
who, after descanting upon the German passion for peace, and 
showing how their beautiful dreams have been destroyed by 
“ Diabolus,” goes on to say : 


“Diabolus in German means Slanderer. Popular language calls him 
‘the Devil.” And this spirit it is that has desolated the souls of our 
opponents with narrowness of view, jealousy, lust for revenge, covetousness, 


breach of faith, and perfidy.” 


I shall not dwell here upon the accusation of breach of faith 
brought by the Germans against their enemies (one would 
suppose that they have enough to do in sweeping their own 
doorstep clean), but I will devote some space to the considera- 
tion of their accusation of lust for revenge, in which they 
assume that they themselves in their moral grandeur are far 
removed from such ignoble impulses. 

Let us return to Herr Loeber and see what he has to say. 
He gloats over the Old Testament Psalms of vengeance, and 


1 “« The champions of morality and the pillars of Christianity in this war are, 
after all, the German ‘ barbarians.’ ”’ 
2 «What do we mean by ‘ Love your enemies’ ?” 
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adds that the most fervent and passionately German patriots 
have been animated by this same sentiment. He further 
quotes Ernst Moritz Arndt, who states in his popular and 
widely known song: 


“Then forth! Arminius’ battlefield 
Shall yield us our revenge”; 
and later : 
“* Ho, sound the drums and sound the pipes, 
To all the world appeal! 
To-day we'll fight them man to man, 
re | red shall be the steel. 
The Frenchman’s cursed blood shall flow, 
To-day shall every German know 
The sweets of vengeance, and the glow 
Of vengeance in him feel.” * 


And Theodor Korner exclaims: 


‘Cry to the martyrs of the holy German cause 
As spirits of revenge.” 


This author not only admits but actually glories in the German 
“Rachgier.” Is there any other nation which habitually allows 
its sons to sing songs of revenge? Is there any other nation 
which consistently nurses the conviction that it has some 
grievance or other to be avenged? Is it not of assistance in 
understanding Germany to know that when she goes to war 
every one of her sons will fight in the conviction that he is the 
injured party and that it is he who has cause to seek revenge ? 
It is just as Professor Boutroux wittily remarks in his excellent 
little book L’ Allemagne et la guerre : 


“Non seulement I’Allemagne est I’élue de la Providence, mais elle est 
seule élue, et les autres nations sont réprouvées. Le signe de son élection 
est l’anéantissement des trois légions de Quinctilius Varus, et sa tache est 
de se venger éternellement de l’insolence du général romain. -‘ Nous 
partons pour livrer la bataille de Hermann, et nous voulons nous venger,’ 
und wollen Rache haben; ainsi s’exprime le célébre chant national: Der 
Gott, der Eisen wachsen liess.” 





] ‘‘So ziehen Wir aus zur Herrmannsschlacht 


Und wollen Rache haben.” 


. “ Lasst klingen, was nur klingen kann, 

Die Trommeln und die Fléten. 

Wir wollen heute Mann fur Mann 
Mit Blut das Eisen réten, 

Mit Henkerblut, Franzosenblut— 
O siisser Tag der Rache! 

Das klinget allen Deutschen gut, 
Das ist die grosse Sache.” 


8 “Die Martyrer der heil’ gen deutschen Sache, 
O ruft sie an als Genien der Rache.” 
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In his book Sechs Kriegs-Religionsstunden (Gé6ttingen, 
1915) Dr Bruno Wehnert develops the signification of the 
expiatory death of Jesus, who being perfect had to die for 
the sins of others. And the doctor proceeds to consider the 
Germans in the same light. Why is it, he asks, that the finest 
sons of our race, the ablest and best, should be forced to die 
in their youthful ardour and strength ? 


“We are so proud of maintaining that for each individual as well as for 
our whole ried there is no better life, no higher morality, no purer 
striving after the greatest human blessings than among us Germans. And 
yet it is those Germans who suffer most fearfully.” 


It is a little prejudicial to the validity of the author's 
arguments that he cannot deny that the enemies of Germany 
also suffer, and that their—after all—quite severe suffering 
is caused by the Germans themselves, for we are not told 
anywhere that Christ allowed His enemies to suffer. But this 
consideration has not the slightest effect ; the author adheres 
serenely to his own line of argument. It is impossible that 
Germany should suffer for sin. ‘“ Are the godless Frenchmen, 
the profit-blinded English, the insatiable Russians to be our 
judges before God’s face?” No, that is out of the question. 
The Germans are innocent, and in proof (since he cannot very 
well represent them as the only sufferers) he maintains that 
they have suffered most. And how does he support this sur- 
prising statement? Just listen: ‘Since our opponents prefer 
venturing their lands and wealth rather than their persons, 
their riches rather than their nation’s best sons.” 

Yes, it is amazing reading! German intelligence is here 
absolutely given over to the service of German self-love and 
naiveté, which both aim at the one goal, at proving incontest- 
ably that the German nation is on the side of Christ. And 
then follows: 


“As the best nation we suffer, that we may help, by propitiation of 
the eternal laws of morality, and by deliverance from existing evils, to lead 
up to a better condition of the world than has existed heretofore. Like 
Jesus, we lift up our eyes and pray, with our gaze fixed upon Heaven: 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. . . . We—that is, 
the German people—take our firm stand at His side. . . . 

“Though poor, we are blessed. ‘Though persecuted, ours is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


And—the point of the whole argument— 


“ Weil wir sanftmiitig sind, werden wir das Erdreich besitzen.” + 





1 “ Because we are meek, we shall possess the Kingdom of Earth.” 
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It is very significant that nowhere was the war welcomed 
with such jubilation as in Germany. Of course, it went 
without saying that Germany was absolutely innocent and 
the object of the most infamous assault, but nevertheless when 
war was proclaimed the people were enchanted. Thousands 
of pens at once set to work to extol the blessed effects of war, 
till one at last began to wonder why peace was ever permitted, 
since she was the mother of all the vices, as war of all the 
virtues. Thousands of pens were busy in insisting upon a 
Christian authority for war, till at last one began to wonder 
why Christ Himself did not go about preaching it. And last, 
but not least, they looked forward to “ein frischer, fréhlicher 
Krieg,” because it would extend greatly the power and 
splendour of the German realm, and probably lead to German 
domination of the world. For that Germany would be victori- 
ous there could be no reasonable doubt, as both God and man 
must admit. It was inconceivable that God, so often called 
“the German God,” should be on any side but that of 
Germany. Had not the German prophet Geibel foretold that 
when Germany was attacked both from West and East her 
fulfilment was at hand. A speedy victory, like that of 1870, 
was anticipated. And since Germany was the pacific party, 
and had been attacked by inhuman foes, veritable “ hyznas,” 
through no fault of her own, she must be allowed to inflame 
her own people to hatred. Thousands of articles and pamphlets 
have been written to prove that it is the right of a German 
Christian to hate his enemies. For example, Herr Birt, in the 
book mentioned above, proves that when Christ said, “ Love 
your enemies,” He was not thinking of the political enemies 
of a country, and therefore, 


‘Deutscher Patriot, richt dich auf! Deinem gerechten Zorn gegen 
England steht Christus nicht entgegen !”? 


I have given numerous proofs in my book of the way in 
which this hatred expresses itself, every scruple having been first 
carefully overcome. The few influential persons in Germany 
who have attempted to dam up this stream of hate have 
proved ineffectual. For pronouncements such as those of 
Herr Birt, for instance, are naturally much more acceptable. 
He turns our Lord’s dictum, “ No man can serve two masters,” 
into “ Wer den deutschen Staat und seine Herrschgewalt liebt, 
der wird den Englander hassen, der uns bedroht.” * 

1 “German patriot, arise! Christ does not forbid thy righteous hate ot 
England.” 


2 “He who loves the German constitution, and its dominion, will hate 
England who is our menace.” 
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In this connection I will quote once more, from a work by 
Herr Wilhelm Meyer, Vomehrlichen Krieg: Ein Biichlein 
von Gott wnd uns Deutschen (Marburg, 1915). It is absolutely 
typical. It is full of exultation in war. 


“Blest be the earnest hour that makes us one at last with bonds of 
steel. . . . Now comes the war, the honest war,” 


he cries with one of their new war poets. The war has burned 
out in a moment all the dross from the German character, it 
has set the soul of Germany free to display its full splendour. 
The educative force of the war shows it to be of Divine origin. 
The fiery breath of war is the breath of God, who is invoked 
by another poet as “der Gott der Deutschen.” A third poet 
sings : 

“God is seen in the gleaming iron—God is seen in the tempest ; bow 
thy leaves, oak, to the wind ; offer to him, Germany, such sacrifice as he 
would have. He is thy avenger, thy rescuer, who fires thee to new 
splendour ; let him do his will.” 


Victory is certain. 


“Germany’s victory is coming, Germany's future is made fast as the 
stars of God, which pass unchangeably upon their appointed way.” ® 


But in this book too there is a chapter, “ Vom Ziirnen und 
Hassen” (“Of Anger and Hate”), where sacrifice is made to 
the Furies of Hate: 


“Then kindle, Hate, and blaze, 
Like poison burn within ; 
If sin it be to hate, 
Our duty “tis to sin.” * 








: “Sei gesegnet, ernste Stunde, 
Die uns endlich stihlern eint .. . 
Jetzt kommt der Krieg, 
Der ehrliche Krieg.” 


. “ Gott ersteht im Eisenglanze, 

Gott ersteht in schweren Wetter, 
Eiche, lass dem Sturm die Blatter, 
Opfre, Deutschland, wie er will. 
Deinem Richer, deinem Retter, 
Der dich gliiht zu neuem Glanze, 
Halt ihm still.” 

“ Deutschlands Sieg kommt, Deutschlands Zukunft steht 
Fest wie Gottes Sterne, die unwandelbar ihre 
Vorgeschriebene Bahn ziehen.”’ 

4 ‘‘Drum flamme, Hass, und ziinde, 

Und brenne bis in den Tod, 
Und wiire Hassen Siinde, 

Uns wiirde Sunde Gebot.” 
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“Yes,” exclaims the author, 


“TI have thanked God from my heart for such words as these. Thanks 
be to Him that we Germans can still harbour anger and hate. Anger and 
hate have more than once accomplished great things in Germany. It was 
anger and hate, on the threshold of German history, that annihilated the 
Roman hordes in the Teutsberg forest.” 


(One should note that the enemies of Germany are always 
“Horden.” I wonder whether those Germans were not really 
more truly “ Horden” than the Roman soldiers.) He then 
‘quotes a passage from the poet and war prophet Arndt, in 
which the latter fans the flame of hatred as follows :— 


“A new love for the prophet of our fathers glows in my heart when I 
read this call to hate in this time of Germany’s need. Oh, that I could 
kindle every German man and every German woman in the land to hatred, 
holy anger and hatred! These words of Arndt’s should be scattered 
broadcast in millions of loose leaves. They should be read aloud in every 
pulpit. People of Germany, abandon yourselves as one nation to a 
mighty, overpowering passion! I must hate, hate with my whole soul, those 
who would be heartily glad to root out Germany from the earth ; those 
who have betrayed us to the yellow race and the black race; who have 
tendered us cowardly treachery for honest fight ; who wage war, not army 
against army, but upon women, children, and hoar hairs alike; who have 
devised the shameful plan of starving out an entire nation; who regard 
every means as just, if it will ruin Germany. I must hate them, for the 
sake of that God who has created German souls and will maintain them 
in being.” 


And he cries: 


“In this war, assuredly, the stake is the existence or non-existence of 
everything that bears the name of German.” 


Is it any wonder that as the result of such rhetoric the whole 
of Germany has been filled with raging hatred, that Ernst 
Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate was composed and sung everywhere, 
and that the greeting “Gott strafe England!” became the 
customary salutation? German authors are unwearied in 
extolling the ennobling effect of war. Is this ennobling ? 

I shall now only add a few specimens, also taken from the 
works of the aforesaid writers, to show to what pitch German 
self-glorification has attained. Herr Loeber says: 


“ All that is good and noble, all that is healthy and healing, in German 
fashion will after the war prove a blessing to other nations as well: 
German loyalty, German honesty, German conscientiousness, German sense 
of duty, German truthfulness, German earnestness, German cordiality, 
German industry, German perseverance. The world is completely diseased. 
It may be that the Lord God will be pleased to use the German nation as 
physician to the suffering world.” 
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And naturally Geibel is also quoted : 


*“‘ And in the wells of German feeling 
Shall God’s created world find healing.” ! 


And Herr W. Meyer depicts the result of German victory as 
follows : 

“The German creation will assume an elevated and decisive importance 
upon the earth. German thought and research, German songs and sayings, 
German piety and morality, German justice and unselfishness, German 
magnanimity and heroism, German sincerity and cordiality, German 
rofundity and purity, German manliness and anger, German staunchness 
and tenacity, German simplicity and straightforwardness, German reliability 
and loyalty, German spirit of enterprise and organising capacity, German 
industry and German thoroughness,—this marvellous, God-given German 
creation in its entirety shall be born again in pure beauty out of the 
travail of war, and shall celebrate its proud resurrection. This is the 
vocation to which the hour of our fate calls us Germans in the world.” 


Such a list of German virtues almost takes one’s breath 
away. And they are, too, always made to stand out in relief 
against the lurid colours of the enemy’s vices. | How naive, 
how childish, it all is! But it is a childishness that holds a 
menace for the world. The following quotation, which shall 
be the last, is really classical. It is taken from Herr Wehner’s 
book, referred to above : 

“ Germany’s day as the champion of this world is pertinis even as the 
day of Jesus as the Christ, i.e. the Saviour, dawned : in a struggle with powers 
which see in her rise their own downfall. Why should they not spit poison 
and gall upon us? That is their nature.” 


As I said before, only in Germany—if one can judge from 
the utterances of a host of German poets and writers—was the 
war greeted with acclamation. England has taken it in quite 
another spirit. On this point Professor Sanday has enlightened 
us in his excellent hak lately translated into Danish, The 
Meaning of the War. But it cannot be denied that England 
at war, undertaking a task demanded of her by the honour 
and déstiny of her people, finds good as well as evil in such 
conflict. The best statement of this truth that I have found 
in English literature is made by the clergyman, Dr Barnard, 
in Thackeray’s splendid novel— unhappily unfinished—Denis 
Duval: “War is not altogether an evil; and ordained of 
Heaven, as our illnesses and fevers doubtless are, for our good. 
It teaches obedience and contentment under privations ; it 
fortifies courage ; it tests loyalty ; it gives occasion for showing 


1 «Und es mag am deutschen Wesen 
Einmal noch die Welt genesen.” 
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mercifulness of heart, moderation in victory, endurance and 
cheerfulness under defeat. The brave who do battle victori- 
ously in their country’s cause leave a legacy of honour to their 
children. We English of the present day are the better for 
Crecy, and Agincourt, and Blenheim. I do not grudge the 
Scots their day of Bannockburn, nor the French their Fontenoy. 
Such valour proves the manhood of nations. When we have 
conquered the American rebellion, as I have no doubt we 
shall do, I trust it will be found that these rebellious children 
of ours have comported themselves in a manner becoming our 
English race, that they have been hardy and resolute, merciful 
and moderate.” The contrast between such words, full of 
common-sense and chivalry, and the German panegyrics of 
war, surely calls for no comment. 

Now I, a Dane, writing of the danger of Germanism, 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of stating that, long before 
anyone else, a Dane, one of our greatest, the poet and Church 
dignitary, N. F. S. Grundtvig (d. 1872) foresaw and foretold 
the danger. As early as 1838 he wrote that Europe ought to 
rejoice in the fact that Germany was still split up into small 
states. ‘For if one were to picture all the heads that think 
and speak German gathered under one hat, then one would 
picture a German Napoleon, a power more terrible in human 
eyes than France in her most dangerous hour. And, to my 
mind, it follows that the Germans would be the more tyrannical 
masters because they take things so much more seriously and 
thoroughly. That such a political federation, uniting all 
forces to form one huge German engine of war, would not be 
less disastrous to all that is good in Germany itself than to 
the rest of the world, is quite obvious, and this danger threatens 
Europe and Germany rather from the military state of Prussia 
than from the universities of Germany. A state having a 
common speech, stretching from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Vistula to beyond the Rhine, animated by 
the German military spirit, intelligence, and pride, would 
under its Napoleon, its war-god, impose upon the world the 
heaviest chains it has yet borne.” It will be admitted that 
these remarks show considerable perspicacity and prophetic 
insight. When Grundtvig sought a basis for his hope for 
the future, he always turned to England as the land of liberty, 
and the inspiration that he thus drew from England has had 
a great influence upon the Danish nation. 

I will now conclude, referring you for what is omitted to 
my book. So much is certain: if one appreciates this strange 
aspect of the German genius depicted above (which, to my 
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mind, gives the key to the situation), then one must also be 
aware that, if the war ends in such a way that it is possible 
for the Germans to represent themselves as victorious, they 
would see in that a confirmation of the excellence of their 
military system and of their assumed right and will to rule 
the world. And England in particular, who has perhaps at 
last grasped the German point of view and the German 
method, must realise that Germany will give her no quarter. 
It is the old story of Carthage and Rome over again. After 
the war, this preeterea censeo will be written in every German 
heart : “England must be destroyed.” For the great maxim 
that Germany has a moral right to the dominion of the world 
necessitates the removal of every obstacle. And since England 
isthe greatest of these, her fate, in the eyes of every German, 
is sealed. Sooner or later, by fair means or foul—for toa 
nation like England no consideration is due,—she must be 
destroyed. Recently the ex-Legationsraad H. V. Rath stated 
in the Dresden Anzeiger, seconded by Count Reventlow in the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, that in a course of a few years the 
German submarines will always be able to threaten England 
with starvation. ‘ Accordingly we need not trouble our heads 
too much over the terms of peace with England, so long as in 
the future no international hindrance is placed in the way of 
our technical progress.” Such is the situation. All sympathy 
for the individual Germans one knows, all respect for the 
undeniable ability and honesty which distinguishes the nation 
in daily life, cannot after all—and herein lies the tragedy for 
Germany and for the world—weigh against the deplorable 
trait in their national character which has just been described, 
and which expresses itself—to put it shortly—in this convic- 
tion that the Germans are the only people who spiritually 
and morally stand so high that they may, nay must, allow 
themselves to employ any means, even immoral, to reach their 
goal—to rule the world and seal it with their impress. 


J. P. BANG. 





APPENDIX. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE GERMAN ATTITUDE. 
(National Evangelical Lutheran Church Times.) 


A Gross MispEMEANOUR. 


German clerics are for the moment inundated with oe from Berlin, 
in which the sender’s name is not revealed. One of our readers sup 
him to be an Englishman. It would certainly be difficult to believe that 
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in selecting a pattern for Germany at prayer a German would recommend human - 
the English Archbishop of Canterbury and his exhortation to prayer § God anc 
dated January 3, 1915, on the occasion of the national intercession jn ~ And 


London. “If only all clergymen,” writes Anonymous, “felt themselyes § academi 
impelled to help in preparing the future understanding between nations laced v 
along these lines, pal i man with the forms suggested by his faith!” then 

To present us with an Englishman, an Archbishop of this murderous about h 
people, as a pattern is in itself an astonishing performance. But the broken 
request made in the prayer is a complete departure from the ordinary type, Englanc 
We leave our readers to judge for themselves, It runs: “Let us pray this enc 


God to nurture in us out of the chaos and misery of the war a better Thou w 
understanding of the true relation between Right and Might, and a deeper against 
comprehension of the mission of Christ and the meaning of Christ to the For 
communion of nations. Let us have no desire to see our foes crushed, and 6 
let us wish only for their humiliation. For them as for ourselves let us have c 

desire that their eyes may be opened to the recognition of the truth ; let Wh 
us prey that in God’s grace the day may come when we shall learn to peoples. 
understand and respect one another, and unite as friends in striving after our Sa’ 
one common good. And, above all, let us pray that, when the peace for frivolou 
which we yearn does come, we may be filled with a firm determination to does, w 
extinguish the bitter memory of our struggle by beginning anew, as men which v 


of good will, the supreme task, which is to lead the peoples of the world to words t 
the true knowledge of our only Redeemer and Lord of us all, and to His almost 


obedience.” w, 9 se 

Even from an Englishman’s standpoint the prayer leaves a painful And Jc 
impression. There is not a drop of warm blood in it: no feeling or zeal Amasa 
for his own nation, if he thinks its cause just; no pity for the English him th 
blood that has been shed ; the frightful problem before the present inter- The 
national tribunal is treated with a delicate dissection which savours of the ment fe 
professor’s chair; except that even here the English hypocrisy is not quite but he 
suppressed : ‘‘ May the Germans have their eyes opened to recognise the campai 
truth.” Of course, Englishmen, the nation of liars, do not need this! knowle 
And all that in prayer before God! But let us leave Englishmen alone, § therefo 
We Germans are, if you please, to pray in this fashion at our altars and a word 
in our pulpits. We are to confess that our eyes have been blinded by lies, Ma 
and the eyes of our Emperor and our statesmen and our soldiers, our best round | 


theologians and our best Christians. We are all blind, and God is to incapal 
open our eyes! And why? That we may stretch out our hand to Cain might 
who slew his brother Abel, may press England’s reeking hand to our heart deplor: 
and say, “‘ Dear Brothers!” Has the sender of this prayer forgotten what lent its 
was unmasked in the papers of the Belgian ioaubi, that, it was 

England alone who began the war? ‘Truly we might pray for the en- Not 
lightenment of England. But we do not. We smite upon our own which 
breast, and pray God to be merciful to us. We do not even do this, for the Fo 
we have other things to think and todo. We are thinking of the picture 
God puts before our eyes to-day, the appalling misery which England has 
brought upon Europe, the blood of nations which has been shed at 
England’s bidding, the thousands of lads and men dead on the battle- 
fields, the tears of the widows and orphans, the barbarous conduct of the 
war which seeks to starve innocent women and children, shoots down 
defenceless mariners like mangy dogs, fights by deceit and treachery, 
destroys the temples of the Gospel among the heathen, and shatters every 
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human right. This is what we see, and we raise our hands to the just 
God and pray that we may “ govern and maintain stern judgment.” 
- And where is our Christian love? It is here, not in the form of an 
academic excursus, but bestowed upon our people among whom God has 
us. He who loves not those of his own household is worse than a 
then; and he who loves not his own people may keep his mouth shut 
about his Christianity. Our love for our people leaves us almost heart- 
broken at this flood of lies, treachery, and murder as it reaches us from 
England. And when we pray, we ask for the mighty 4 of God against 
this enemy, for His strong arm and outstretched hand. “ Lord, strive 
Thou with them that trouble me, and fight Thou against them that fight 
against me.” 

For it is England’s gold and England’s Allies that are in the scales, 
and against them is the omnipotence and compassion of God. But we 
have chosen the latter, and we wait to see who wins the day. 

What will happen later, or how reconciliation will be made between the 
peoples, we leave to the ordering of that God whom we invoke to-day as 
our Saviour. We wait upon His nod. But break into the war with 
frivolous talk about the brotherhood of nations, as the English Archbishop 
does, we cannot. Our honesty, our sense of justice, and our Christian love, 
which we bear to our suffering people, all forbid. We are unable to find 
words to deal with the stuff of which the Archbishop's prayer is made. It 
almost suggests to us the meeting between Joab and Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 
w. 9 seqg.). ‘And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother? 
And Joab took Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss him. But 
Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in Joab’s hand; so he smote 
him therewith in the fifth rib, and he died.” 

The Archbishop indulges in loving words about Germany,and his Govern- 
ment forgets Germany’s blood. He does not want to see us “ annihilated,” 
but he will not lift a finger to stay the annihilation—the starvation 
campaign: he talks of the “high task” of bringing the nations to the 
knowledge of Christ, but of the task ‘that lies nearest to him, and ranks 
cece first and highest, his duty as prophet to his own countrymen, not 
a word. 

Many people think it possible that the circular may have been sent 
round by a German, one of the uncured and incurable Pacificists who are 
enable of loving even their own people. Let us hope it is so; but he 
might at least have left God’s name and the prayer out of it. It is 
deplorable that an imperial firm of printers, Julius Sittenfeld, Berlin, has 
lent itself to the publication of this bastard leaflet. 


Note-—The quotation on page 16 is a translation of the German version 
which is substantially correct, but should be compared with the original in 
the Form of Humble Prayer issued by the Archbishop.—Enrtor. 


VoL. XV.—No. 1. 









MORE GERMAN SERMONS. 


Proressor A. S. FERGUSON, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


**We must—that is our vocation—defend God against the world.” 
Pastor Koruter, 


Tus sentence is taken from one of the most significant 
documents published even in this war. Pastor Koehler is a 
Berlin clergyman who has digested eight hundred Protestant 
war-sermons in a number of the well-known Religions- 
geschichtliche Volks-Biicher.1 These again represent an im- 
mense mass of unpublished exhortations, so that the booklet 
may be taken as the distilled essence of German Protestant 
feeling. It is therefore on a different plane from the isolated 
and fantastic extracts—some of them forgeries—which have 
shocked or amused English readers from time to time. Here 
is Germanism translated into evangelical language, and rooted 
in deep religious feeling. 1 propose in this paper to show how 
closely intertwined are these alien growths. The spirit that 
finds expression in pagan hymns of hate or of the sword 
may pass with defeat and disillusion, but these men, with the 
lie in the soul, are ripe to consider themselves martyrs for 
righteousness if Germany fails. 

There is, we are told, a tendency among the eight hundred 
to bring Germany into organic relation with the person and 
passion of Christ.” ‘The bursting of this war upon us Germans, 


1 Der Weltkrieg im Lichte der deutsch-protestantischen Kriegspredigt, Tiibingen, 
Mohr, 1915. 

2 This comparison seems to be common to Protestants and Catholics. 
Witness a sermon by Father Stipberger, chaplain at the Bavarian court. I 
quote from the French version of La Cloche Roland by Johannes Joergensen, 
a Danish Catholic, as a third translation is perhaps one too many: “ C'est un 
chemin dur et abrupt que suit le peuple allemand, le grand bienfaiteur du 
monde civilisé et le liberateur sublime. Dans les ténébres du Vendredi-Saint, 
on entrevoit la clarté du matin de Paques; dans les heures sombres de la 
guerre, les oriflammes du triomphe. A présent encore, la croix pése sur ses 
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asa qualified witness rightly feels, has in it something similar 
to the lot of Christ: envy, self-interest, malice, and jealousy 
then as now. And as it is Jesus’ battle and victory to see 
the truth of holy love in His life-struggle against falsehood 
and force, so it is our solace that we in this way not only 
share the like fortune with Jesus, but also through such a 
fortune should know ourselves as united with Him. And what 
this means for our joy in battle and patience in affliction, for 
our strength of hope and confidence in victory, any man knows 
who like Paul let himself be brought into the likeness of the 
affliction (Leiden) of Jesus, to fill up that which in the world 
is still lacking of the afflictions of Christ in his own body and 
life (Col. i. 24). An infinitely deep thought with wide- 
shining vistas!” One such vista is the certainty that after this 
“Good Friday experience” the German nation will ascend 
with Christ into glory, through the cross achieving the crown. 
The theme of the suffering servant in Isaiah is naturally 
pressed into the same service. Under the title “Germany a 
suffering chosen people” (Gottesvolk), she is represented as 
being now perfected for her great mission. ‘“ Germany takes 
part in this highest title of honour of the Son of God, who 
crowns all suffering into victory. Our German people must 
sacrifice itself and does sacrifice itself, that salvation and blessing 
may come upon all peoples that are not strong enough through 
like might of sacrifice to release like strength of blessing. A 
martyr sanctified of God, so stands our German people in this 
war, a chosen instrument in God’s hand.” Of this mission 
more anon. 

It is not enough that Germany should be a suffering 
Saviour: Christ must be transformed into a German hero. 
Since the war broke out, preachers have found the “ mild- 
faced Jesus” of Thorwaldsen an inadequate representation of 
the wielder of the whip of small cords. So they have revived 
the Christ of their ancestors. “Once in their Heliand our 
Christian forefathers looked upon Christ as their battle-tried 
leader, who inspired them with His ardour and heavenly might 
toheroic deeds without compare and to any sacrifice. If the 
war helps us to regain our Lord Christ in this transfiguration, 
it has conferred a blessing upon us.” 


épaules; il souffre encore le plus cruel des Golgotha.” To which Mr 
Joergensen, still wavering after a sentimental pilgrimage through Catholic 
Germany, is all but constrained to reply : ‘‘O peuple allemand, peuple patient, 
peuple souffrant, peuple crucifi¢, liberateur du monde, nous penchons la téte, 
silencieusement recueillis, remplis de vénération pour la croix sur laquelle tu 
4s voulu souffrir!”’ (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 Juin 1916). 
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What mission has been imposed upon such valour and such 
patience? “It is as if God were gripping the German 
Michael firmly by the arms and thus boxing the other peoples 
on the ear.” The unnamed author of this choice metaphor 
does not mean that Michael is a scourge of God. Germany is 
called upon to castigate the world because of her own 
perfection. “If ever a people in the world is called and fitted 
to make the religion of the undefiled Gospel fruitful for the 
world, to be a Christopher, a Christ-carrier for all peoples, a 
banner-bearer of the Gospel, yea, a buckler for morals and 
culture, it is the German people, which with this high calling 
simply fulfils the meaning of its own history.” ‘Only thus 
can the great ages of the German Reformation and German 
Idealism come to fruition ; for the time is now at hand when 
Germany will be the heart and centre of the world, as Lagarde 
dreamed and Geibel prophesied.” However it may be with 
Lagarde, few outside Germany would dream that her “high 
world-mission ” is “to lead the peoples in freedom to world 
peace.” 

Minds strung to this pitch have no doubt of victory. Ifit 
does not crown their efforts, history will seem to them, as to 
another maker of peace at all costs, “a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Apart from the 
vocation of Germany, the character of the contestants assures 
her triumph. “ If God is not now in our German Christianity, 
where else is He to be found in the world?” There 
is England, the instigator of this war, “with the Cain- 
mark upon her brow”; godless, frivolous France, “ the harlot 
among the nations” ; and Russia “on the verge of being engulfed 
in a morass of superstition.” This is the restrained language 
of Christian charity, and some preachers who go so far as to 
identify England with the company of the ungodly heathen 
are rebuked by Pastor Koehler. But piety forbids the thought 
that “ God, the Almighty Holy God, could abandon His rule 
in the world to such a set of canting Pharisees. Nay, never 
will He do that, so long as we do not force Him to.” But 
there is nothing to force Him. ‘“ Place our people in com- 
parison with those three torch-bearers to the War-Fury—little 
as it may become us to exalt ourselves for no reason above 
others,—who would be so unjust as to deny that Germany is not 
merely the most pious relatively to the others, but that she 
also stands at the highest grade of civilisation? And shall God 
decree to condemn such a people to fall? Unthinkable, 
impossible!” There were, it is admitted, flecks and stains in 
Germany before the war, but they are purged away. “ How 
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many has the war made selfless! No trace of desire for 

under or booty! They share the last bite with the enemy 
oral in the conquered country. Of this we have unnumbered 
proofs.’ The kindliness of the German, which was often 
counted against him for folly, is now his shining virtue, which 
wins for him even the foeman’s heart.” 

Is the outbreak of hate one of these virtues harvested b 
the war? If we may judge by the frequency with which the 
author reverts to the subject, his conscience is not quite easy. 
He is honestly anxious to feel like a Christian, and it may 
pethaps be a sign of grace that he and most of those whose 
views he reports attempt to adapt history to Christianity 
instead of squaring Christianity with Prussianism. Those 
who proclaim a “moratorium of Christianity” meet with 
unsparing condemnation. His treatment of national hate is 
a curious example of the sublimation which ugly facts undergo 
when seen through the mists of German romanticism. “In 
war too,” he writes, ‘‘ Christians may fulfil the words, ‘ Bless 
them that curse you. Love your enemies.’ Admittedly 
God set before us in these words a simply heroic task.” 
“Natural and justified as our hate [scz/. of England] may be, 
it must not be our last word and our lasting feeling.” Then 
begins a process of refining away. It is not Englishmen that 
the German hates, but the English national will. If hate is 
thoroughly depersonalised it may be righteous, though to 
hate men must always be unchristian. In this crusade against 
the principle of evil, the German on his part simply continues 
“what Christ on His part has sealed through the Cross, that 
the prince of this world should be driven out, the power of 
the wicked broken, and room and right be created for freedom 
and peace.” Happily the German mind is peculiarly adapted 
for this nobler species of hate, for he eternally loathes lying 
and revenge because he loves truth. Fundamentally he is no 
hater. He is far too humane for that. He probes deeper 
than among deluded men for an object worthy of his hate. 
“It is the German peculiarity, a precious endowment, to 
understand in love even what is strange to him among other 
peoples—yea, to admire and marvel at it overmuch. The 
German can hate and be wrathful only as he is capable of this 
noble enthusiasm.” 

Having proved that the German can only hate because 
he loves and understands so well, our author paints the lily 


1“ Unnumbered ” photographs of German soldiers sharing their food with 
Belgian or Polish orphans are circulated in neutral papers, and the propaganda 
has not neglected American moving-picture shows. 
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by distinguishing a still loftier type of enthusiasm, which his 
countryman naturally possess. So hate vanishes in an almost 
unearthly exaltation. 

If hate is holy in such a setting, the means employed by 
the German people are hallowed too. This war has finally 
reconciled those estranged brothers of German. culture, 
“ Religion und Technik.” The most old-fashioned saint may 
thank God for the inventor of the 42-cm. gun and the 
marvellous submarines that have been sent as aid and saviour! 
Cannon are “thoughts turned steel, embodied German 
diligence, witnesses of German faithfulness.” The troop 
trains that speed and post from east to west are “ praying 
locomotives.”* But words almost fail the author as he turns 
from the instruments to the minds that direct them. “A 
silent, impressive, a gps sermon has been preached by 
the General Staff, which completed its task of noble self- 
forgetful duty in quietude. This superb certainty, this manly 
decision, this noble courage—was that not a sermon indeed, 
impressive as no sermon in words can be? Here the spirit 
of Protestant idealism celebrates her fairest triumph.” 

So far a spirit, one might almost say, of relative moderation 
breathes over this booklet. But in the final hymn—the 
epithalamium of Religion and War—the author flings aside the 
eight hundred sermons and essays an independent flight. It is 
curious to note how many elements of German experience—- 
from the Apocalypse through medievalism to Zarathustra— 
are blended in this amazing piece of self-revelation. 


“DES DEUTSCHEN GEISTES SCHWERTSEGEN. 


“ Ha! how it flashes from the sheath! How it shines in 
the May morning sun! The good German Sword, never 


1 The titles of some of the sections of Koehler’s pamphlet may stand for 
much unctuous rhetoric :—“ The war, the German people’s hour of destiny.” 
‘The war as the Germans’ divine worship” (Gottes-dienst). ‘ Why Germany 
cannot and must not go under.” “The war, the fulfilment of the meaning of 
German history.” ‘The German people and the German God.” Naturally 
the notion that the German God is a tribal deity is repudiated—but repelled 
as areal danger, ‘It is not as if there were a German God, as if we were the 
chosen people, and the others one and all of the devil. Above all, we must 
beware of the Pharisaism into which boasting about a German special God 
(Extra-Gott) might seduce us.” 

2 Compare a recent article of the Bishop of Kiel, in a Schleswig paper. 
He exhorts the Germans to thank God, who “ allows our submarines to torpedo 
all American vessels and others carrying supplies to our enemies, quite regard- 
less of how many and how impudent the Americans on board may be” 
(Times, 29th May 1916). This quotation, like that from Fr. Stipberger, has not 
been verified. 
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faned, proven by victory, consecrated. God had thrust 
thee into our hand; we had clasped thee like a bride... . 
Dear smiter, thou art a bearer of the Spirit for us. Thou 
art not only the wltima ratio of kings; we priests of the 
Spirit have part in thee and thou in us. And the Spirit of 
Pentecost shall be our sword-hallowing. Art thou indeed 
like Him, one given unto us from above? then verily thy 

wer shall work fully in the deeds of our might. Yea, we 

sta marked how strong and firm and free we became through 
thee. Thou art a transfigurer of our being, even as the 
Word and the Spirit. Thy lightnings are flashes of fire that 
bear witness of life and light. Thou holdest the speech of the 
cloven tongues. For every man understandeth thee, because 
thou findest the way into all.1_ Come, Sword, thou art as the 
Revelation of the Spirit. For thou bringest all to the issue. 
Thou dividest the falsely leagued, thou revealest the hidden 
depths. ‘ Before thy gleam fleeth the lie. Wherefore thou 
wert also to proceed out of the mouth of Christ. He could 
not bring peace till he had brought the Sword. So shall his 
Spirit in us destroy what is not noble. For thus speaketh He 
who hath the sharp two-edged Sword :—I know where thou 
dwellest, and where thy secret thoughts are hid. My Spirit 
cannot stir in thee till thou hast let thy most hidden deeps be 
revealed before me through the Sword of my Spirit, and till 
that which sifteth in thee becomes thy guide. Hold fast before 
this stroke, and thou receivest the knightly accolade of the 
Spirit. This shall be thy sword-hallowing, thou German 
youth whom I have consecrated. And now come, my blessed 
one, I have still a great thing before thee. Loosed from sin 
as thou art, nought can now loose thee from my love, nor 
sword, nor persecution, nor nakedness. Now come, my victor, 
I give thee the white stone and the new name which no man 
knoweth but he that receiveth it. I have sealed thee with 
the cross on thy victor forehead. None may slay thee. But 
thou shalt have spoil in plenty. And thou shalt of right 
slay them all as my slain. Gird thyself, be wroth, and 
do judgment. They are about thee on all sides; but in 
the name of the Lord thou shalt hew them in pieces. Till 
the spirit of life enters into the bones of the dead and they 
come together again through the breath of my mouth, and 
from uncovered graves arises a holy, immortal, blameless 
(unstrdflich) generation.” 

If the last words mean anything, the world-mission of 


1 Even among German utterances in this war this terrible conceit must 
be hard to parallel. 
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peace is postponed until a higher power even than Germany is 
due to intervene. The heat and exaltation of war has fused 
piety and barbarism into an odious compound. How many 
years will suffice to expel the baser element? It is useless to 
speculate on that, but one illusion is already going. “ At the 
recent meeting of the General Synod of Berlin the Rev. Dr 
Weber of Bonn declared that conditions in the Rhine provinces 
were unspeakable, that the criminal and immoral contamina- 
tion of the youth of both sexes was appalling. Other clergy- 
men told similar tales of their own districts, and it was 
generally decided that the state of affairs was so bad that it 
was a case for special legislation. The great war, said one 
pastor, which, it was expected, would raise the moral tone of 
the nation, had to the horror of all true Germans the exactly 
opposite effect.”' Experience is beginning to tell, but legends 
— replace history and call religion to their aid have a long 
ife. 
A. S. FERGUSON. 


Kineston, Canapa. 


1 Nineteenth Century, May 1916, where other documents of the same 
character will be found. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR AND THE 
PRESENT WAR: A COMPARISON. 


CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D., 


President, Western Reserve University. 


Love of liberty and love of country are the dominating and 
inspiring aims of most wars. The Civil War in the United 
States of America embodied these two great human and 
national principles. The two principles, however, were the 
objects of different interpretations and applications, as made by 
the belligerent powers. The Confederate States believed it was 
their right, under both the fundamental law of liberty and the 
written law of the Constitution, to withdraw from the Union. 
This right they saw fit to exercise for what seemed to them 
sufficient reason. In order to secure actually certain results, 
made possible they believed by their secession, they fought. 
These results were largely summed up in the word “slavery.” 
But as the war proceeded from year to year they came to believe 
that they were fighting not simply to protect the institution 
of slavery, but also to defend the integrity of each of their own 
Confederated States. ‘The war became for them a war pro aris 
et fors. For them the war was a struggle at once for liberty 
and for country. 

The Federal States also fought the war under the power of 
the same great principles of liberty and patriotism. It was a 
war for the Union, for the preservation of the nation as one 
and undivided ; and it was also a war for the abolition of negro 
slavery. These two fundamental principles were at the be- 
ginning of the contest more or less united in the thinking of 
the North, and they became more united as the contest pro- 
ceeded. Yet be it said that at the beginning of the contest 
there were those who declared that the conflict was a conflict 
purely for or against the Union: slavery did not form, they 
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affirmed, a constitutional element in the question. There was 
also a party to whom the constitutional relation seemed 
insignificant who emphasised the controlling part which 


slavery had played and was apparently destined to play in 
the struggle. 


Upon this central and duplex problem the testimony of 
Lincoln has supreme value, as it has upon other elements of 
the American conflict, which will be presented in this com- 
parative study. 


In notes for speeches made in 1858, Lincoln said: 


“TI believe the Government cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. I expressed this belief a year ago; and subsequent developments 
have but confirmed me. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. | 
do not expect the house to fall; but Ido expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and put it in 
course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till 
it shall become alike lawful in all the states, old as well as new.” ! 


He also said : 


“Welcome or unwelcome, agreeable or disagreeable, whether this 
shall be an entire slave nation is the issue before us. Every incident— 
— little shifting of scenes or of actors—only clears away the intervening 
trash, compacts and consolidates the opposing hosts, and brings them 
more and more distinctly face to face. The conflict will be a severe 
one; and it will be fought through by those who do care for the result, 
and not by those who do not care—by those who are for, and those 
who are against, a legalised national slavery.” ? 


He also said, in addressing the Mayor of New York City, 
20th February 1861, a few days before he took office: 


“This Union shall never be abandoned, unless the possibility of its 
existence shall cease to exist without the necessity of throwing passengers 
and cargo overboard. So long, then, as it is possible that the prosperit 
and liberties of this people can be preserved within this Union, it sh 
be my purpose at all times to preserve it.” 


Again, near the same date, to the Senate of New Jersey, 
he spoke : 


*T am exceedingly anxious that this Union, the Constitution, and the 
liberties of the people shall be perpetuated in accordance with the original 
idea for which that struggle was made, and I shall be most happy indeed 
if I shall be a humble instrument in the hands of the Almighty and 


of this, his almost chosen people, for perpetuating the object of that 
great struggle.” 4 


1 Complete Works, vol. iv. p. 233, 2 [bid., vol. iv. p. 235. 
8 Ibid., vol. vi: p. 150. ¢ Ibid,, vol. vi. pp. 151-2. 
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In a letter to Horace Greeley, 22nd August 1862, 
Lincoln wrote: 


“I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be restored, the 
nearer the Union will be the ‘ Union as it was.’ If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be those who would not 
save the Union unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I 
do not agree with them. My paramount object in this struggle is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What 
I do about slavery and the coloured race I do because I believe it helps 
to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because-I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall 
believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever 
I shall believe doing more will help the cause.”? 


In his Annual Message to Congress, Ist December 1862, 
he declared : 


* “Among the friends of the Union there is great diversity of sentiment 
and of policy in regard to slavery and the African race amongst us. Some 
would perpetuate slavery; some would abolish it suddenly, and without 
compensation ; some would abolish it gradually, and with compensation ; 
some would remove the freed people from us, and some would retain them 
with us; and there are yet other minor diversities. Because of these 
diversities we waste much strength in struggles among ourselves. By 
mutual concession we should harmonise and act together. This would 
be compromise ; but it would be compromise among the friends, and not 
with the enemies, of the Union.” 


These quotations, the number and fullness of which could 
be greatly increased, are sufficient to prove: (1) that the 
American Civil War was, on the side of the North, fought for 
the nation’s integrity, and, on the side of the South, fought for 
the right to secede from the Union ; and (2) that the cause or 
reason for certain states wishing to secede from the Union lay 
in the desire to extend slavery into territory which had hitherto 
been free from it. Behind the Union cause came to stand 
the emancipation of the slave; behind the Secession cause 
stood at the very beginning the perpetuation and the enlarge- 
ment of slavery. The preservation of the Federal Government 
might be called the final cause of the war, and the extension 
of slavery its exciting or creative cause. Comprehensive in 


1 Complete Works, vol. viii. pp. 15-16. 
2 Ibid., vol. viii. p. 118, 
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judgment, and warming to the heart, Lincoln said as late as 
the year 1864, in a published interview : 


“There have been men base enough to propose to me to return to 
slavery the black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustée, and thus win the 
respect of the masters they fought. Should I do so, I should deserve to 
be damned in time and eternity. Come what will, I will keep my faith 
with friend and foe. My enemies pretend I am now carrying on this war 
for the sole purpose of abolition. So long as I am President, it shall be 
carried on for the sole purpose of restoring the Union. But no human 
power can subdue this rebellion without the use of the emancipation 
policy, and every other policy calculated to weaken the moral and physical 
forces of the rebellion. 

‘Freedom has given us 150,000 men raised on Southern soil. _ It will 
give us more yet. Just so much it has subtracted from the enemy, and, 
instead of eng South, there are now evidences of a fraternal 
feeling growing up between our men and the rank and file of the rebel 
soldiers. Let my enemies prove to the country that the destruction of 
slavery is not necessary to a restoration of the Union. I will abide the 
issue.” * 


Again he said, in an address to the 164th Ohio Regiment : 


“‘ We have, as all will agree, a free government, where every man has a 
right to be equal with every other man. In this great struggle, this form 
of government and every form of human right is endangered if our enemies 
succeed. There is more involved in this contest than is realised by every 
one. ‘There is involved in this struggle the question whether your children 
and my children shall enjoy the privileges we have enjoyed.” ? 


To another regiment he said : 


“It is in order that each one of you may have, through this free 
government which we have enjoyed, an open field and a fair chance for 
your industry, enterprise, and intelligence; that you may all have equal 

rivileges in the race of life, with all its desirable human aspirations ;—it 
is for this the struggle should be maintained, that we may not lose our 
birthright—not only for one, but for two or three years. The nation is 
worth fighting for, to secure such an inestimable jewel.” * 


Like the American Civil War, the present Great War is a 
contest for liberty and for patriotism. Every nation involved 
declares, as did the two divisions of the American Common- 
wealth, that it is contending for either or for both of these 
fundamental and sublime principles. As in the case of the 
American Commonwealth, the war is differently interpreted in 
different nations. England is fighting for liberty as against 
autocracy. As Lord Bryce wrote me a year and a half ago, 
England is fighting for the preservation of small nations and 
for the inviolability of treaties. Hers is a real battle for 


1 Complete Works, vol. x. p. 191. 2 Ibid., vol. x. p. 199. 
8 [bid., vol. x. p. 203, 
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humanity. France is fighting also in love of liberty and of 
country. Germany is fighting, as she believes, for the 
attacked and endangered Fatherland. Russia and Italy are 
inspired also by the patriotic motive. It is not a little 
significant that in the parallelism which I am intimating the 
position of England in the present conflict is most akin to the 

sition of the United States in the American contest. The 
Federal Government, battling for the freedom of the slave, 
was also battling for the rights of all men to be free : England, 
fighting Germany, is fighting for the democratic principle 
everywhere. The Federal Government, fighting for the 
Union, was fighting for national integrity against a domestic 
foe; England, fighting Germany, is fighting for the national 
integrity of Belgium and of other small peoples, and indeed 
of large peoples, against foreign enemies. Under new con- 
ditions and diverse forms New World history comes to repeat 
itself in the Old World. 

In a second aspect of our parallel a similarity exists. It 
refers to the beginning and the conduct of the two wars. For 
a generation the Southern States had been preparing for 
a separation, by peaceable means if possible, by military 
measures, if necessary. 

Lincoln wrote in June 1863: 


“The insurgents had been preparing for it more than thirty years, 
while the Government had taken no steps to resist them. The former had 
carefully considered all the means which could be turned to their account. 
It undoubtedly was a well-pondered reliance with them that in their own 
unrestricted effort to destroy Union, Constitution, and law, all together, 
the Government would, in great degree, be restrained by the same Con- 
stitution and law from arresting their progress. Their. sympathisers 
pervaded all departments of the Government and nearly all communities of 
the people. From this material, under cover of ‘liberty of speech,’ ‘ liberty 
of the press,’ and ‘ habeas corpus, they hoped to keep on foot amongst us a 
most efficient corps of spies, informers, suppliers and aiders and abettors 
of their cause in a thousand ways.”! 


How akin are these methods to the methods and means 
and measures adopted by the Germans, with a varying 
intensity, for a generation also—methods which now lie 
uncovered in part, and only in part, to the world! Likewise 
the lack of preparation of the Northern States for war was 
quite as complete as the lack of pean on land of 
England to meet a world-cataclysm. Neither could believe 
that such a catastrophe was possible: both hoped for better 
things through and for their brothers. 


1 Complete Works, vol, viii. p. 302. 
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The financial analogy also emerges. Lincoln said, in his 
Message to Congress, 6th December 1864: 


“The oer during the year, from all sources, upon the basis of 
warrants signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, including loans and 
the balance in the Treasury on the first day of July 1863, were 
$1,394,796,007.62, and the aggregate disbursements, upon the same basis, 
were $1,298,056,101.89, leaving a balance in the Treasury, as shown by 
warrants, of $96,739,905.73. 

“‘The public debt on the first day of July last, as appears by the books 
of the Treasury, amounted to $1,740,690,489.49. Probably should the 
war continue for another year, that amount may be increased by not far 
from $500,000,000. Held as it is, for the most part, by our own people, 
it has become a substantial branch of national though private property.”! 


It is unnecessary, as it would be unfitting, for me to repeat 
the figures of the cost of the Great War to England. Of 
course, the amount in both expenditure and income is far 
in excess of the American figures—as much greater as the 
number of soldiers and sailors employed in the European 
conflict is larger than the number engaged in the American, 
The American Civil War represented the highest cost, in 
money and men, of any civil war up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, as the present war, which is in a sense civil, 
is the most costly of all wars. 

In the ending of the two conflicts, too, is found a likeness 
of sentiment and of conviction. About nine months prior to 
the surrender of General Lee, in June 1864, Lincoln said: 


“It is a pertinent question, often asked in the mind privately, and 
from one to the other, When is the war to end? Surely I feel as deep an 
interest in this question as any other can; but I do not wish to name a 
day, a month, or year, when it is to end. I do not wish to run any risk of 
seeing the time come without our being ready for the end, for fear of 
disappointment because the time had come and not the end. We accepted 
this war for an object, a worthy object, and the war will end when that 
object is attained. Under God, I hope it never will end until that time. 
Speaking of the present campaign, General Grant is reported to have said, 
‘Iam going through on this line if it takes all summer.’ This war has 
taken three years ; it was begun or accepted upon the line of restoring the 
national authority over the whole national domain, and for the American 
people, as far as my knowledge enables me to speak, I say we are going 
through on this line if it takes three years more.” ? 


Do not the remarks of Lincoln, speaking more than fifty 
years ago, and almost a year before the cessation of hostilities, 
voice the deep feelings of England and of her Allies of the 
present year and month ? 


1 Complete Works, vol. x. pp. 291-2, 293. 
2 Ibid., vol. x. p. 129. 
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It is also to be noted that after three years of constant 
fighting the resources of the states of the North were found 
to be not only unexhausted, but apparently inexhaustible. 
Lincoln said soon after his second election : 


“The election has exhibited another fact, not less valuable to be 
known—the fact that we do not approach exhaustion in the most 
important branch of national resources, that of living men. While it 
is melancholy to reflect that the war has filled so many graves, and carried 
mourning to so many hearts, it is some relief to know that, compared with 
the surviving, the fallen have been so few. While corps, and divisions, 
and brigades, and regiments have formed, and fought, and dwindled, and 
gone out of existence, a great majority of the men who composed them are 


still living. . . . 

“The important fact remains demonstrated that we have more men 
now than we had when the war began; that we are not exhausted, nor in 
process of exhaustion; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need be, 
maintain the contest indefinitely. ‘This as to men. Material resources 
are now more complete and abundant than ever. 

“The national resources, then, are unexhausted, and, as we believe, 
inexhaustible.” ! 


England is still unexhausted; and are there not intima- 
tions that she is inexhaustible? One of the war songs of the 
United States ran: 


“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand strong.” 


Such in essence is England’s soul and voice. 

Further is it to be said, that in a sense both wars were 
religious wars. Each side appealed to its God for recognition, 
guidance, support. Although the German Kaiser has appeared 
to believe that his partnership with Providence is a bit more 
legitimate and intimate than that vouchsafed to any other 
sovereign, yet each nation has seen fit to ask for the special 
aid of the God of battles. Each ascribes victory as belong- 
ing at least in part to the help of divine reinforcements. 
Protestant and Catholic—of the Catholic faith, both Roman 
and Greek—and Moslem are alike in the earnestness of their 
petitions and in the sincerity of their thanksgivings. 

The American conflict was likewise religious. On the 
whole, perhaps the religious element was somewhat more 
manifest in the South than in the North. But in the North, 
with which we are now specially concerned, it was signally 
evident. In Lincoln both the religious feeling and the religious 
belief were dominant. His expressions of religious hope and 
trust were touched by a deep sense of reverence and of humility, 
which, it may be added, is in happy contrast to the pious pre- 


1 Complete Works, vol. x. pp. 305-6, 307. 
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sumptuousness of the German Emperor. From many speeches, 
letters, and formal papers quotations might be made. 
In 1862, in a private note, Lincoln wrote : 


“The will of God prevails. In great contests each party claims to act 
in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and one must be, 
wrong. God cannot be for and against the same thing at the same time, 
In the present civil war it is quite magus that God’s purpose is something 
different from the purpose of either party; and yet the human instru. 
mentalities, working just as they do, are of the best adaptation to effect 
his purpose. I am almost ready to say that this is — true ; that 
God wills this contest, and wills that it shall not end yet. By his mere 
great power on the minds of the now contestants, he could have either 
saved or destroyed the Union without a human contest. Yet the contest 
began. And, having begun, he could give the final victory to either side 
any day. Yet the contest proceeds.”! 


In a letter to Mrs Gurney he said: 


“‘In the very responsible position in which I happen to be placed, 
being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly Father, as I am, 
and as we all are, to work out his great purposes, I have desired that all 
my works and acts may be according to his will, and, that it might be so, 
I have sought his aid; but if, after endeavouring to do my best in the 
light which he affords me, I find my efforts fail, I must believe that for 
some purpose unknown to me he wills it otherwise. If I had had my way, 
this war would never have been commenced. If I had been allowed m 
way, this war would have been ended before this; but we find it sti 
continues, and we must believe that he permits it for some wise pu 
of his own, mysterious and unknown to us; and though with our limited 
understandings we may not be able to comprehend it, yet we cannot but 
believe that he who made the world still governs it.” * 


Again he said: 


“T hope it will not be irreverent for me to say that if it is probable 
that God would reveal his will to others on a point so connected with my 
duty, it might be supposed he would reveal it directly to me; for, unless 
I am more deceived in myself than I often am, it is my earnest desire to 
know the will of Providence in this matter. And if I can learn what it is, 
I will do it.” 


In January 1863 he wrote to a friend: 


“It is most cheering and encouraging for me to know that in the efforts 
which I have made and am making for the restoration of a righteous peace 
to our country, I am upheld and sustained by the good wishes and prayers 
of God’s people. No one is more deeply than myself aware that without 
his favour our highest wisdom is but as foolishness, and that our most 
strenuous efforts would avail nothing in the shadow of his displeasure. 


1 Complete Works, vol. viii. pp. 52-53. 2 Ibid., vol. viii, pp. 50-51. 
8 [bid., vol. viii. p. 29. 
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Iam conscious of no desire for my country’s welfare that is not in con- 
sonance with his will, and of no plan upon which we may not ask his 
blessing. It seems to me that if there be one subject — which all good 
men may unitedly agree, it is oe the gracious favour of the God 
of Nations upon the struggles our people are making for the preservation 
of their precious birthright of civil and religious liberty.”* 


A month later he wrote to the Rev. Alexander Reed : 


“ And whatever'shall tend to turn our thoughts from the unreasoning 
and uncharitable passions, prejudices, and jealousies incident to a great 
national trouble such as ours, and to fix them upon the vast and long- 
enduring consequences, for weal or for woe, which are to result from the 
struggle, and especially to strengthen our reliance on the Supreme Being 
for the final triumph of the right, cannot but be well for us all.”? 


To a delegation of Evangelical Lutherans, in 1862, Lincoln 
said : 

“You all may recollect that in taking up the sword thus forced into 
our hands, this Government appealed to the prayers of the pious and the 
good, and declared that it placed its whole dependence upon the favour 
of God. I now humbly and reverently, in peed presence, reiterate the 
acknowledgment of that dependence, not doubting that, if it shall please 
the Divine Being who determines the destinies of nations, this shall 
remain a united people, and that they will, humbly seeking the Divine 
guidance, make their prolonged national existence a source of new benefits 
to arora and their successors, and to all classes and conditions of 
mankind,” ® 


To a Methodist Conference he wrote: 


“By the help of an all-wise Providence, I shall endeavour to do my 
duty, and I shall expect the continuance of your prayers for a right 
solution of our national difficulties and the restoration of our country to 
peace and prosperity.” 4 


To a Baptist Society he also wrote: 


“TI can only thank you for thus adding to the effective and almost 
unanimous support which the Christian communities are so zealously giving 
to the country and to liberty. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how it 
could be otherwise with anyone professing Christianity, or even havin 
ordinary perceptions of right and wrong. ‘To read in the Bible, as the 
word of God himself, that ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ 
and to preach therefrom that, ‘In the sweat of other men’s faces shalt thou 
eat bread,’ to my mind can scarcely be reconciled with honest sincerity. 
When brought to my final reckoning, may I have to answer for robbing no 
man of his goods; yet more tolerable even this, than for robbing one of 
himself and all that was his. When, a year or two ago, those professedly 
holy men of the South met in the semblance of prayer and devotion, and, 


1 Complete Works, vol. viii. p. 174. 2 Jbid., vol. viii. pp. 217-218, 
3 Ibid., vol, vii, pp. 154-155. * [bid., vol. vii. p. 164, 
VoL. XV.—No. 1. 3 
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in the name of him who said, ‘ As ye would all men should do unto 

do ye even so unto them,’ appealed to the Christian world to aid them in 
doing to a whole race of men as they would have no man do unto them. 
selves, to my thinking they contemned and insulted God and his Church far 
more than did Satan when he tempted the Saviour with the kingdoms of 
the earth. ‘The devil's attempt was no more false, and far less hypocritical, 


But let me forbear, remembering it is also written, ‘Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.” } 


In September 1864 Lincoln again wrote to Mrs Gurney: 


“I am much indebted to the good Christian people of the country 
for their constant prayers and consolations; and to no one of them more 
than to yourself. The purposes of the Almighty are perfect, and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately perceive them 
in advance. We hoped for a happy termination of this terrible war long 
before this; but God knows best, and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet 
acknowledge his wisdom and our own error therein. Meanwhile we 
must work earnestly in the best lights he gives us, trusting that so 
working still conduces to the great ends he ordains. Surely he intends 
some great good to follow this mighty convulsion, which no mortal could 
make, and no mortal could stay. Your people, the Friends, have had, 
and are having, a very great trial. On principle and faith opposed to 
both war and oppression, they can only practically oppose oppression 
by war. In this hard dilemma some have chosen one horn, and some the 
other. For those appealing to me on conscientious grounds I have done, 
and shall do, the best I could and can, in my own conscience, under my 
oath to the law. That you believe this I doubt not; and, believing it, 
I shall still receive for our country and myself your earnest prayers to 
our Father in heaven.”? 


In such interpolations Lincoln had the support of the 
pious convictions, the religious faiths, and the ecclesiastical 
societies of the Northern States. 

In passing, it may be said that Lincoln, on grounds of 
either law or piety, had little concern with that class of citizens 
known as “conscientious objectors.” The Northern men who 
found themselves for ethical reasons unable to support the 
Government were few. in number and small in influence. 
Quakers fought in the ranks. Philadelphia, their chief city, 
and not far from the field of the war’s chief battle, was loyal 
to the Union cause. 

The war was prolonged far beyond the thought of either 
contestant. The first call for Northern troops was for a term 
of service of only three months. The Southern States, like 
the German, believed that the adequacy of their preparation 
would compel a victory at once early and complete. But 
from the first defeats of the North in the middle months of 


1 Complete Works, vol. x. pp. 109-110. 
2 Ibid., vol. x. pp. 215-216, 
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61, the conflict advanced, through M‘Clennan’s constant and 
yain promises of victory and subsequent defeats of ’62, into 
the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg, the fall of Vicksburg, and 
the Shenondoah Valley triumph of the summer of ’63, into 
the final grapple of Grant and Lee and Sherman’s march 
from Atlanta to the sea of ’64, and finally into the gradual and 
inevitable weakening of the Confederate forces, the curtailing 
of the field of operations, the cessation of hostilities, and the 
final surrender of Lee to Grant in April of ’65. 

The first two years of the present war were not unlike the 
first two years of the American conflict. The attacking party 
in the Civil War had the advantage: the attacking party in 
the World-War had the advantage : the attacking party usually 
has the advantage. But the nation attacked, especially if it 
be in either form or reality a republic, presently finds itself, 
and it finds itself the more completely and adequately the 
longer lasts the struggle. Throughout the second half of the 
four years of the American struggle it became more and more 
evident with each passing month that the Southern cause was 
weakening, the Northern strengthening, and that victory for 
the Northern eagles was becoming assured. Reverses for 
Lincoln’s men were not unknown; but the sweep of the 
current was clear and its general force unstemmed. ‘To point 
out the analogy would be superfluous. 

Throughout the four years of the American contest 
attempts at peace were from time to time made. Not a few 
of such endeavours had their origin in the thin brains and soft 
hearts of unworthy philanthropists. Such men failed to 
perceive the essential relationships of the war, or to feel in 
particular the grip which the struggle against slavery had 
taken of the New England conscience. Several of these 
peace proposals were based on compromises—the compromises 
usually being a restoration of the conditions obtaining before 
the outbreak of the war: the seceding states to re-enter the 
Union bearing their slaves with them. To all such intimations 
Lincoln gave a hearing as responsive as a patient mind and a 
humane ttt could offer. For he knew the meaning of war, 
and of its continuance. But after the issue of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, which took effect at the beginning of the 
year 63, it became impossible to co-operate in any movement 
for peace which presumed upon the perpetuation of the 
South’s peculiar “institution.” Not only must the Union be 
preserved, but slavery must remain abolished. 

The South desired peace; the North desired peace. But 
the terms proposed in correspondence, or in personal con- 
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ferences—one of which Lincoln himself attended,—were not 
satisfactory. Seldom did the Commissioners come into close 
relations. ‘The war had to be fought out—fought out unto 
the exhaustion of one of the contestants. No other conclusion 
seemed possible. 

Is it not probable that the history of the American War of 
1861-65 may be a prophecy of the European War of 1914-16- 
17 in respect to its conclusion? All the warring nations 
desire peace. But the purposes for which England and her 
allies are fighting cannot now be gained in the diplomats 
council-chamber. 

As I have intimated, the evidence became increasingly 
conclusive, in the last year of hostilities, that the secedin 
states would be finally and overwhelmingly defeated. Under 
this belief the problem of their readjustment to the whole 
national commonwealth became imminent. To this problem 
of reconstruction Lincoln was, however, called to give little 
heed. It became the question which, for the decade following 
the capitulation at Appomattocks, the National Congress, the 
President, the Judiciary, and the Government of the several 
states concerned were obliged to address themselves. Lincoln's 
death in April 1865 freed the great President from seeking 
to understand and to do a duty more comprehensive, more 
perplexing, and more prolonged than the duty of saving the 
Union by force of arms. But before his passing, Lincoln, 
in the case of certain states whose territory had been won 
back, had intimated certain principles or methods touching the 
reconciliation of the rebelling states. 

These principles and methods were expressions character- 
istic of the man himself. In them, as in him, are found no 
hint of retaliation. If ever there was a commander of armies 
and navies free from vindictiveness, that commander was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It was Lincoln who, as late as February 1865, urged the 
payment of 480,000,000 dollars to sixteen slave states on the 
basis of their former slave populations. It was he who in the 
following month, in the second inaugural address—one of 
the greatest of his State papers,—urged that the wounds of the 
whole nation be healed. It was he who more than a year before 
the close of the war wrote the common-sense judgment: “On 
principle I dislike an oath which requires a man to swear he 
has not done wrong. It rejects the Christian principle of 
forgiveness on terms of repentance. I think it is enough if @ 
man does no wrong hereafter.” * 

1 Complete Works, vol. x. p. 303. 
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In the last year of the war he indicated under many forms 
the gracious largeness of his spirit and his desire for a 
proper peace. Speaking of his second election, he said : 


« ., It adds nothing to my satisfaction that any other man may be 
disappointed or pained by the result. May I ask those who have not 
differed from me to join with me in this same spirit toward those who 
have ?”! 

“He had once before said, but would say again,” as reported in an 
interview, “that those who have differed from us and opposed us will see 
that the result of the Presidential election is better for their own good 
than if they had been successful.” * 


s) 


He also wrote to Horace Greeley, the editor of the leading 
Republican paper : 

“If you can find any person, anywhere, professing to have any 
proposition of Jefferson Davis in writing, for peace, embracing the restora- 
tion of the Union and abandonment of slavery, whatever else it embraces, 
say to him he may come to me with you; and that if he really brings such 
proposition, he shall at the least have safe conduct with the paper (and 
without publicity if he chooses) to the point where you shall have met him. 
The same if there be two or more persons.” ® 


An announcement concerning terms of peace, which was 
made 18th July 1864, reads: 


“'To whom it may concern: Any proposition which embraces the restora- 
tion of peace, the integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of 
slavery, and which comes by and with an authority that can control the 
armies now at war against the United States, will be received and con- 
sidered by the Executive Government of the United States, and will be met 
by liberal terms on other substantial and collateral points, and the bearer 
or bearers thereof shall have safe conduct both ways.” 


Such a policy of amnesty and of reconciliation may well be 
noted by any nation which is now at war, and which is proving 
to be a victor along a far-flung battle line in space and in time. 
It is ever to be remembered that our present enemies are to 
become our friends and co-workers in a mutual service for our 
common and needy humanity. 

One and one only character emerges from the greatest of 
civil wars as a consummate contribution to the imperishable 
human wealth of the centuries. Grant, the commander in the 
field, by persistence and strategy brought the war to a 
victorious conclusion. Lee, recognised by the North as well 
as by the South as a great general and a great gentleman, 


1 Complete Works, vol. x. pp. 264-265. 2 [bid., vol. x. p. 271, 
8 [bid., vol. x. p. 154, 4 Ibid., vol, x. p. 161. 
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throwing his sword into the scales of his beloved Virginia, 
was, and is, judged as true to the dictates of his conscience, 
Seward, Chase, Fessenden, Stanton, in foreign, financial, and 
military folios, did their executive duty. But humanity, like 
republics, has a short memory and a narrow vision. No one 
of them makes a universal or a lasting appeal. Lincoln 
towers above them all, uniquely great, and seems to loom u 

yet greater as the decades pass. Uneducated in the schools, 
he yet possessed that judgment which is the choicest fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and that political wisdom which Burke 
defines in familiar ete and incarnates in himself. Knowing 
few books, those few were the “life-blood of master-spirits,” 
the Bible and Shakespeare being chief. Knowing few men, 
till he became President, yet from those few he learned much 
of those conditions which help to form character and which 
influence conduct. Called to bear tremendous responsibilities 
in sudden emergencies, he had patience with himself, and also 
with his allies and his foes, in meeting these unique crises. 
Strong in himself, and in a sort of semi-conscious knowledge 
knowing himself to be strong, he was humble in his own self- 
estimate and modest in bearing. With much to distract his 
attention and to exhaust his energy, as a true pilot he kept 
his eye and his heart upon the port to which he sought to 
bring the Ship of State. Avoiding the perils of the course 
of each day, he yet never forgot that other and future day 
-—and at times apparently far-off—when the voyage should 
be done. Accused of being slow in the first years of the war, 
he was willing to wait, for he desired to carry his people with 
".im—that necessary help to any executive: for prudence was 
his birthright and a crowning virtue and grace. By might 
of arms he won; yet he knew that ideas, sentiments, con- 
victions are the controlling forces among men, and that arms 
are only the lesser and temporary expressions of principles and 
emotions. He was obsessed by no theory of the State as 
a Superhuman Despot, ruling the individual, indifferent 
whether it crushes or ennobles; but he lived for, loved, and 
died for a Union of States which was composed of individual 
freemen. Without the graces of face, form, or manners, he 
won his great way by the light of a large reasonableness, by 
the persuasiveness of a warm and big heart, by the majesty of 
a pure conscience, by a supreme faith in God, and by devotion 
to the service of God’s little children. He was a genuine 
Shepherd of the People, so called by the greatest of American 
preachers, and he fed his human flock, and led them forth by 
right ways into a land of free habitations. 
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Not as yet, be it said, has the present war brought forth 
any character at all comparable to the Lincoln whom the 
American War created. If the present conflict has elevated 
some, it has not lifted them far ; and others, quite as numerous, 
it has depressed. What the following year, or years, may 
bring _— in human leadership now rests in the lap of 
the gods. 

Ks I bring this long paper to a close, I find at least one 
reflection pressing for utterance; it is the belief that, at the 
conclusion of the present struggle—unspeakable as is the loss 
of life, lamentable as is the destruction of material accumula- 
tions, disheartening and perplexing as is the disintegration of 
the ordinary and orderly processes of civilised life,—the dis- 
integration will prove to be less fundamental and less lasting 
than at the present. moment seems certain, and the destruction 
of material values will be replaced with a completeness and a 
swiftness which now seem incredible. The sorrows of death can 
for many be removed only by the death of those who do sorrow. 
The experience of the North in the American War is the 
basis for such assurances. The soldiers returning fell naturally 
into their former conditions. The farmer who had left his 
field came back to his plough and his reaper; the clerk to his 
old desk and counter ; and the carpenter again took up his saw 
and his plane at the same well-known bench. A _ currency 
vastly injected gradually shrank to its legitimate proportions. 
Without jar or hindrance the forces of civilised order and 
orderliness resumed their wonted functions. Such was the 
case in the victorious North. In the defeated, sorely damaged, 
and much distressed South the condition was very different. 
In our analogy the North represents England and her Allies. 
For the victors in the Great War the prospect of the restoration 
of life’s orderly processes at the signing of treaties of peace 
is far brighter, far more reassuring, than some prophets, be 
they never so wise and just, would have us believe. Those 
processes may not return to just what they were before, but 
they will be large, vital, happy though marred, constant, 
enlarging, enriching, and progressive. 


CHARLES F.- THWING. 
Crevetanp, U.S.A. 








THE LITERARY METHOD OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THe Rev. WALTER LOCK, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 


REcENT criticism in Germany, France, and England, as illus- 
trated by the work of Holtzmann, Loisy, Scott, and Professor 
Gardner, has tended to favour an early second-century date 
for the Fourth Gospel, and to dissociate it from the author- 
ship of the son of Zebedee, and in order to do this it has laid 
great stress upon its sacramental and ecclesiastical tendencies. 
It may well be doubted, in the light of St Paul’s Epistles, 
whether the inference is justifiable, but there can be no doubt 
that a great debt is due to those critics for drawing out these 
tendencies. The Gospel zs sacramental, laying stress on water 
as well as spirit in the one Sacrament, on flesh as well as spirit 
in the other, although spirit is always the last word in both. 
It is ecclesiastical ; it points out the gradual association of the 
disciples with their Lord in work and in teaching ; it gives the 
training of a society which is to stand apart from the world, 
although it has an outlook on the whole world and a hope 
of its ultimately accepting the Church’s faith. But, while so 
sacramental and ecclesiastical, it is still as always a spiritual 
Gospel ministering to the deepest devotion and the deepest 
philosophy; and it cannot but be that it will have an even 
greater influence in the future reconstruction of the Church 
than it has had in the past ; for mystic and sacramentalist and 
institutionalist will turn to it, not only to find support for his 
own conception of religion, but to learn to respect and reverence 
that of his neighbour, and to believe in an ultimate synthesis 
that welds them into one. 

The object of this paper is primarily to examine only the 
literary method of the writer, although at the end a suggestion 


will be made as to the authorship. But for the present no 
40 
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assumption is made at all, except one which will be universally 
admitted, viz. that the Gospel was written after the Synoptist 
Gospels were known in the church, and therefore that the 
writer knew them and assumed that his readers would know 
them too. 

The Purpose of the Gospel.—The writer has told us this 
himself: it is to create a living, vitalising faith in Jesus of 
Nazareth as being the Christ and also the ever-living Son of 
God ; and this is intended primarily not for the whole world 
but for a certain well-known group of people (iva murevyre, 
xx. 831; contrast iva wavtes muotevowow, i. 7). They are people 
who are likely to be impressed by the evidence of miracles 
(xx. 80, 31, radra onpeta yéypamra: iva murTednte), to whom the 
writer is especially anxious to bring home the significance of 
the death of Christ and the symbolic meaning of the blood and 
water which came from His pierced side (xix. 35, iva kai dpeis 
mortevnte). In both these passages the reading is doubtful, but 
W. and H. read in each the present morevnre (not morevonre, 
as R.V.), perhaps implying a deepening of a faith that already 
exists (cf. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary, 1553). This read- 
ing strengthens the inference, which seems probable on other 

ounds, that the readers in whom the writer is interested are 
neither unbelieving Jews nor unbelieving Gentiles, but half- 
hearted, half-believing Christians who need to be drawn onward 
to a higher level of faith and a more whole-hearted self- 
committal based upon a truer Christology. This is borne out 
by the constant reference to Christ’s desire in His lifetime to 
lift His hearers to a higher level. They are not to be content 
with earthly truths (iii. 12): it is not enough to hear the report 
of Him from others ; they must hear Him themselves (iv. 42 ): 
they are not to be content with seeing miracles or being 
carnally fed (vi. 26): even His flesh and blood will be inadequate 
without the quickening spirit, and they must look forward to 
His ascending out of their sight (vi. 62, 63): belief for the 
works’ sake is only a lower level for those who will not believe 
Himself (xiv. 11); the full blessing that He has to give will be 
given to those who have never seen and yet have believed 
(xx. 27). 

If this inference is sound, the class of people will be very 
much the same as those addressed by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews : those who, though through lapse of time they 
might well be teachers, still need others to teach them and to 
lead them on from the first principles of Christian life to a 
higher perfection. Those Christians to whom the Epistle was 
addressed seem to have shrunk back from persecution ; there 
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is slight trace of this here. More probably the readers of the 
Gospel are hesitating to believe in the universality of a Gospel 
which their own countrymen are rejecting; and if so, ou 
writer is dealing with exactly the same problem as St Paul 
in Rom. ix.—xi., and each traces the rejection of the Christ by 
the Jews to moral failure on their part. But there is in man 
ways a striking analogy between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. That was a “word of exhortation” 
(Heb. xiii. 22) based on argument ; this, a word of exhortation 
based on appeal to historic facts: that a statement of a high 
Christology defended by an argument showing Christ’s superi- 
ority to the Jewish high priest ; this, the statement of a high 
Christology illustrated by a portrait in which trait after trait 
hints at Christ’s superiority alike to Jewish prophet and Jewish 
high priest, and at the fulfilment of the great types of salvation 
in the Old Testament. 

It is easy to be fanciful and to exaggerate these hints: yet 
the prologue strikes the note, as it points out that He was 
greater than Moses and John the Baptist; and the Lord 
Himself accepts the statement that He is greater than our 
father Abraham (vii. 53-59), and compares Himself to Jacob 
(i. 51): only, while to Jacob the angels came once, to the Son 
of Man they will come constantly. These are enough to illus- 
trate the point; but it is perhaps not fanciful to see in the 
first miracle one greater than Moses, who only turned water 
into blood: in the interview with the Samaritan woman, one 
greater than Joseph who could read the secrets of the heart 
and prove a Saviour, not of Egypt, but of the whole world:' 
in the feeding of the Five Thousand, one greater than Elisha, 
who fed only one hundred men with twenty loaves of barley 
(2 Kings iv. 42); and I can have little doubt that the prayer 
of chap. xvii. is meant to be a high-priestly prayer, recalling the 
High Priest's supplication for Himself, the priests, and the 
people on the day of Atonement ; but now it is a High Priest 
who has no sins of His own for which to pray forgiveness, who 
has wholly completed His high-priestly work, and who looks 
beyond the scope of His own followers, praying for their unity 
in order that the whole world may believe. Possibly, as 
Holtzmann suggests, there is a silent allusion to this high- 
priestly work in the reference which this Gospel alone has to 
the “coat without seam,” yi.rav dpados (xix. 28), for such a 
garment was worn by the high priest according to Josephus 
1 Joseph’s new name, Zaphnath Paaneah (Gen. xli. 45), is translated by 


Jerome Salvator mundi, no doubt wrongly; but Jerome may be embodying 
some traditional explanation. 
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(Ant. iii. 7), and Philo represents the Word of God as wearing 
it to symbolise the relation of His mediatorial work to the whole 
world (de Profugis, xx.; cf. de Ebrietate, xx.). This instance 
may well be fanciful and not intended by the writer—certainly 
it cannot be pressed; but in the instances given, when they 
are combined with the hints that in the Lord were fulfilled 
the types of the suffering lamb of Isaiah liii., of the brazen 
serpent, of the manna, of the rock of Horeb, of the pillar of 
fire which guided the children of Israel in the wilderness, of 
the Paschal Lamb, there can be no doubt that the writer has 
wished to portray the Lord as higher than the highest which 
the Old Testament could offer, in the hope that his readers 
will be able to see the highest and love it when they see. 

Method of the Gospel.How then has the writer chosen 
the incidents which will best produce the impression that he 
wants to convey? Many inferences have been drawn from a 
consideration of the incidents in the Synoptists which he does 
not repeat. This argument could not be put better than has 
been done by the Dean of St Paul’s in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels: 

“He omits the Baptism of Jesus, of which notwithstanding 
he shows knowledge, because, again, the true Baptism is the 
Incarnation of the Logos in Jesus, and also partly, perhaps, 
because he is anxious to discountenance the Adoptionist 
views of the Person of Christ which were prevalent at the 
time when he wrote; he omits the Temptation, because it 
was no part of his plan to exhibit Jesus as experiencing 
any temptation or weakness; he omits the Transfiguration, 
because in his view the whole life of Christ on earth is a 
manifestation of His glory, not by visible light but to the 
spiritual eye; he omits the institution of the Eucharist, 
because he has already given his sacramental doctrine in his 
discourse about the Bread of Life (John vi. 26 ff.), following 
the miracle of the 5000, and does not wish the truth of the 
mystical union to be bound up too closely with the participa- 
tion in an ecclesiastical rite; he omits the Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the cry, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani,’ because the impression which he wishes to convey of 
the complete voluntariness of Christ’s sufferings and death, 
and of the ‘glory’ which was manifested by His humiliation 
as well as by His triumph over death, might be impaired by 
incidents which seem to indicate human weakness and 
hesitation.” 

Nothing could be more ingenious; yet I venture to submit 
that it is wasted ingenuity: the Dean has to admit that the 
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writer has often added hints which correspond with the omitted 
incidents, and this diminishes the force of the argument. But 
surely the simpler explanation is the truer: he has omitted the 
mass of the Synoptic incidents because they are already well 
known, and he can assume them to be known. A far more 
crucial clue is to notice carefully the Synoptist incidents which 
he does repeat. As we shall see later, these give very important 
indications of his real purpose. 

I think that we may trace five different clues which will 
guide us. 

i. There is a conscious relation to the Synoptist nar- 
rative. It is not exactly the desire to supplement; it is 
apparently in a few cases to correct (e.g. the dates of the 
Supper at Bethany, of the Last Supper, and perhaps of the 
Cleansing of the Temple), but in the main it is to support and 
illustrate their narrative. ‘lo put it in an undignified way, it is 
to dot their i’s and to cross their t’s; to put it in a pedantic 
way, it is to add a constant per ody to all their statements; to 
hint that all that they say is quite true, but not the whole truth: 
the Christ in work, in teaching, and in personality was some- 
thing still greater. Did they tell of the healing of a paralytic, 
of a blind man, of one dead and carried out to burial? Quite 
true, but there was also a case of a man thirty-eight years 
old healed, of sight given to one blind from birth, of a man 
raised to life after four days in the grave. Did they tell of 
His claims to revise the Mosaic law, to forgive sins, to give rest 
to the weary? Quite true, but He claimed more than that—to 
work as the Father worked, to be one with Him, to be Himself 
the fountain of life itself. Did they picture Him as the 
Messiah and the Son of God? Again quite true, but He really 
was that eternally, before His human life; for He was the 
very Word of God, who embodied all that the Old Testament 
had said about the Wisdom of God. 

Here again a caveat is needed: it is impossible to draw a 
sharp line between a conscious attempt to illustrate and an 
undesigned coincidence which arises accidentally from a 
knowledge of the circumstances. ‘T'wo or three instances may 
show how the one shades off into the other. When the writer 
adds the note, “ for John was not yet cast into prison” (iii. 24), 
that note seems scarcely needed for his own narrative ; but 
when we remember that the Synoptist narrative of the ministry 
began “after John was delivered up” (Mk. i. 14), the writer 
seems to be deliberately fitting his narrative into theirs and 
saying, “ All that I have narrated up to this point preceded 
the Synoptist story and will help to explain it.” 
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Again, after the feeding of the Five Thousand all the 
Synoptists say that the Lord compelled (cibvs jwdyxacer) His 
disciples to cross the sea. Nowhere else is this strong word used 
of His treatment of them, and the Synoptists do not explain its 
necessity ; but St John’s note that Jesus perceived that they 
were about to come and take him by force (aprdfew, an equally 
strong word) and make him a king (vi. 15) exactly accounts for 
the Lord’s insistence. 

Here are two other interesting illustrations, which are 
probably undesigned. In St John viii. 25 our Lord, in 
answer to the question, “ Who art Thou?” answers, Tv 
dpyiv 6 te (Or Ott) Kat Aad@ tpiv. This is translated in the 
R.V., “Even that which I have also spoken unto you 
from the beginning”; but there can be little doubt that 
the marginal translation is right, “‘ How is it that I even speak 
to you at all?” The particle is governed, as often in Greek 
tragedy on the stage, by some gesture which takes the place 
of a verb: “ I wonder why,” or “ To think that I should speak 
to you at all!” This interpretation is strongly supported by a 
passage in a dialogue in the Clementine Homilies (vi. 11): «i 
pi) TapaKxodovbels ois A€yw, TL Kal THY apy? Siadéyouar; but the 
point that I wish to notice here is that this sense of baffledness, 
this sense that He is wasting His words and that it is useless 
arguing further, finds a striking analogy in the Synoptist narra- 
tive of an event which must have happened about the same 
period of the ministry: “ O faithless generation, how long shall 
I be with you ? how long shall I bear with you ?” (Mk. ix. 19). 

Another curious coincidence. St John in his account of 
the Supper at Bethany adds a detail not found in the earlier 
narratives: ‘ The house was filled with the odour of the oint- 
ment” (xii. 8): this seems merely the note of an eye-witness, 
but it may have a further significance. There was a Jewish 
saying: ‘ Good oil spreads its fragrance from the inner chamber 
to the hall: a good name reaches from one end of the world to 
another ” (Medr. Koheleth, viii. 1, quoted by Westcott ad /oc.). 

Now, if we can assume that the writer knew this saying, 
his note may be his way of expressing the same truth as was 
expressed in the Lord’s own words recorded in the Synoptists 
but omitted by him: ‘“‘ Wheresoever the Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also which this woman hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her” (Mk. xiv. 9). 
Browning sums up well the writer’s attitude to the Synoptist 
narrative when he describes him as wishing to narrate 


“ much of the Lord’s life 
Forgotten or misdelivered.” 
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ii. It is obvious, also, that the writer loved symbolism. His 
was a mind which believed thoroughly that God had made “all 
things double, one against another”; he loved to see analogies 
between material and spiritual things; in dealing with the 
Lord’s sayings he would give a simple turn to that which hada 
deeper meaning. Thus the deep spiritual truth, “I kept in thy 
name those whom thou hast given me, and not one of them 
was lost” (xvii. 12), is immediately applied to the escape of the 
disciples when He was arrested (xviii. 9); by itself obviously 
an inadequate fulfilment, but natural in one who delighted to 
find many applications of a loved Master’s saying. So he 
chooses those events which most easily suggest a symbolical 
meaning. The feeding of the Five Thousand and the healing 
of the blind man of Siloam, with the discourses based on each, 
are the most outstanding instances; and it is fair to see the 
same principle at work in other incidents, though here again 
exaggeration is easy, and Professor Gardner has done wisely 
in protesting against the extent to which it has been carried. 
It is common to trace this allegorising tendency to the influ- 
ence of Philo: Dr Abbott has selected a striking number of 
parallels between the two writers (Encyclopedia Britannica, 
s.v. “ John, Gospel of”), and Baron von Hiigel has quoted Philo’s 
life of Moses as “the true literary precursor of this pragmatic 
mystical life of Christ” (Hternal Life, p. 78). This may bea 
real influence: I doubt whether it is very literary or conscious. 
Anyone who will read Philo’s “ Life of Joseph” or the “ Life 
of Moses” will feel the extraordinary difference between the 
literary critic trying elaborately to trace principles at work in 
past biographies, and the creative historian just throwing out 
slight suggestions of analogies with higher truths. Compare, 
for instance, Philo’s treatment of Joseph’s coat of many colours 
with our writer's treatment of the “coat without seam” which 
the Lord wore. The latter just mentioned, left with a possible 
hint of a deeper meaning ; the former drawn out thus: Joseph 
is treated as a type of the public man, the statesman, and a 
special appropriateness is seen in his coat of many colours, for 
“a political constitution is a many-coloured and multiform 
thing, admitting of an infinite variety of changes in its general 
appearance, in its affairs, in its moving causes, in the peculiar 
laws respecting strangers, in numberless differences respecting 
times and places. . . . So the man immersed in political 
affairs is of necessity a multiform man, assuming many dif- 
ferent appearances, one in time of peace and another in time 
of war, and a different character according as those who are 
opposed to him are numerous or few in number, withstanding 
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a small number with vigorous resolution but using persuasion 
and gentle means towards a large body. And in some cases 
where there is much danger, still for the sake of the common 
advantage he will take the place of everyone, and manage the 
business in hand by himself; in other cases, where it is merely 
a question of labour, he will let others minister to him as 
assistants.” 

Philo does, however, remain a proof of the fondness for 
treating history allegorically among the Jews of the first 
century. Yet there is no need to fall back on Philo: our 
writer would have found exactly the same principle at work 
in the Synoptists, who all interpret the healing of the paralytic 
as a symbol of the forgiveness of sins ; and St Matthew signifi- 
cantly places the healing of two blind men directly after the 
request of the two sons of Zebedee that they might sit on the 
King’s right hand and left in the Kingdom (xx. 20-34). Indeed, 
the life of the Lord lent itself readily to such treatment: the 
more absolutely that a life is lived in loyalty to principle, in 
obedience to the laws of nature and the commands of God, 
the more Siaddpret 7d Kaddv, the eternal truth is revealed ; 
and, it may be added, the more easy it becomes to treat the 
event as invented to illustrate the principle. Mr Stephen 
Graham, in his account of the Russian saint, Father Seraphim, 
writes: ‘ Almost every characteristic of the Father and every 
circumstance of his life had something in it that was emblem- 
atic and suggestive” (The Way of Martha and Mary, p. 227). 
With what greater truth might this be said of Him of whom 
the Evangelists write! It has, however, to be remembered that 
in our Gospel the symbolism goes beyond the acts and words 
of the Lord: the words of Caiaphas have a deeper meaning 
assigned to them ; and it is almost impossible not to see in the 
account of Judas leaving the Last Supper—* he went out, and 
it was night ”—a hint that he had passed from the realm of 
the light into the gloom of outer darkness. The words recall 
the terrific scene in the Odyssey (xx. 350) where the seer 
Theoclymenus, just before the final doom of the suitors came, 
sees their heads wrapt in darkness :— 


“Then the godlike Theoclymenus spake among them : 

“¢* Ah! wretched men, what woe is this ye suffer? Shrouded in night 
are your heads and faces and knees, and kindled is the voice of wailing, 
and all cheeks are wet with tears, and the walls and the fair spaces 
between the pillars are sprinkled with blood. And the porch is full of 
— and full is the court, the shadows of men hasting hellwards 

neath the gloom, and the sun has perished out of heaven, and an evil 
mist has overspread the world.” 
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iii. I take a third clue which seems to me to guide us stil] 
further and still more surely. The writer writes at a compara- 
tively late date: he has watched the development of church 
history since the Lord’s resurrection, and he is anxious to 
show that the germs of the development lay in the Lord’s 
own life and teaching while on earth. I should not say that 
he knows the Acts of the Apostles, but his gospel serves as a 
justification of the policy adopted by the Apostles as recorded 
in that book. His own notes make it clear that this was in 
his mind: cf. i. 16, “‘ Of his fulness we all received, and grace for 
grace”; ili. 33, “ He that received his witness hath set his seal 
to this, that Godistrue”; xi. 52, “ And not for the nation only, 
but that he might also gather together into one the children of 
God that are scattered abroad.” But this purpose seems also 
to have guided him in the choice of incidents. For what were 
the chief events of church history in these early years? They 
may be summed up in three main results :—(a) The Jews were 
now quite clearly separated off from the Christians and had 
become their bitter antagonists. The Temple had been 
destroyed and a worship independent of any local sanctuary 
had been established. (b) Christianity had been extended to 
Samaritans and Gentiles. (c) A Christian church had been 
established throughout the world, offering its sacrament of 
cleansing and its sacrament of spiritual food to all mankind. 
These facts were before the writer’s eyes, and he proceeds to 
choose incidents which shall illustrate and justify them. 

(a) Of the first little need be said. The term “the Jews” 
has taken on a new connotation: it stands not merely as a 
national name but as the title of the opponents of Christ ; and 
great pains are taken to show the moral causes which led them 
to reject Him.’ Then for the Temple worship: there was the 
saying of the Lord, “ Destroy the temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up”; so, to preserve this, we have the first 
repetition of a scene from the Synoptists, the cleansing of the 
Temple. In this case the desire to correct or supplement the 
Synoptist date, and the desire to explain the charge brought 
against the Lord at His trial (Mark xiv. 58), may also have 
operated ; but the desire to quote the Lord’s saying for its own 
sake in relation to subsequent history is the chief reason, as is 
shown by the subsequent note, “ He spake of the temple of 
his body”; and in the light of that history, it seems prob- 
able that the writer means by the body not merely the 
Risen Body, but more fully the Church as the Body of 


1 It is perhaps for the same reason that the betrayal of the Lord is traced 
to moral faults in Judas, 
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Christ, in which true spiritual worship would be offered. 
Here, as often, we can see the influence of St Paul’s language 
upon the writer. 

On this theme there was a yet more striking saying of the 
Lord: “ Neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father. . . . God is a spirit, and they that worship 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” This was one of 
the reasons for the choice of the interview with the Samaritan 
woman; and I have made the suggestion elsewhere (J. T.5S., 
April 1905) that in the verse, “The hour cometh and now is 
when the true worshipper shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth,” the words “and now is” are the Evangelist's 
comment, pointing out the fulfilment of the Lord’s prophecy. 

(5) To illustrate the extension of Christianity beyond the 
Jewish race we have the incidents of the Lord’s preaching to 
the Samaritans and of the Greeks coming to see Jesus; and it 
is probably because he has his eye on the subsequent teaching 
to the Samaritans that he makes our Lord anticipate this 
apostolic work in iv. 833: “I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
have not laboured : others have laboured, and ye are entered 
into their labour.” We have also the Lord’s own prophecy : 
“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold: them also 
I must bring” (x. 16); and the perplexed question of the 
Jews, “ Will he go unto the dispersion among the Greeks and 
teach the Greeks?” found its answer in the missionary work 
of St Paul. 

We may also perhaps see a recollection of St Paul’s 
teaching in the scene at the Feast of Tabernacles in viii. 
81-59. There we have the Lord’s teaching to those “ Jews 
which had believed him,” who would therefore be the nearest 
analogy to the Jewish Christians of St Paul’s controversies. 
And the writer shows that the Lord too had laid stress on 
spiritual freedom (édevOepia does not occur elsewhere in the 
Gospel): that He had attacked trust in descent from Abraham, 
and that He was met with the same bitterness and was as 
uncompromising as St Paul in similar circumstances. Pro- 
fessor Burkitt (The Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 228) 
regards this scene as unworthy of the Lord. It may be that it 
iscoloured by the recollection of later controversy, but there 
is nothing in the arguments that might not have been used in 
the Lord’s lifetime; it is not more severe than the denuncia- 
tions in the Synoptists (cf. Matt. xxiii., esp. ver. 15): and there 
comes a moment in controversy when one who is charged 
with a great message of good news, of primary interest to his 
hearers, can only, when they refuse to hear, wash his hands of 
Vou. XV.—No. 1. 4 
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them and challenge them to consider whether they have not 
given themselves hopelessly over to the powers of evil. 

Before passing from this section I should like to suggest 
that this thought in the writer's mind, this desire to illustrate 
the universality of the Gospel, may help in deciding a doubtful 
point of exegesis. In i. 9 the words, “That was the true light, 
even the light which lighteth every man (6 dative mavra dvO purr) 
coming into the world” are ambiguous. Westcott and most 
commentators refer them to the innate light of conscience 
shared by all mankind; but they may also mean, “ The true 
light which is no longer confined to any race, but gives its 
light to Jew and Gentile alike, was in the life of Jesus coming 
into the world.” ‘This follows more naturally on ver. 7 (iva ravre 
muotevowor): it corresponds to a somewhat similar phrase which 
the Jews had applied to their own law (Test. XII. Patr., Levi, 
c. 14, 7d &s Tov vopov, Td Sobev ev ipiv eis Potiopoy Tavtos 
avOpe#mov), and would be in exact harmony with this purpose 
running through the whole Gospel. 

(c) Of the Church and its Sacraments it is necessary to 
speak more fully. The whole picture given is that of a small 
group of men chosen out of the world, accepting a message 
which the world rejects, and commissioned to stand apart 
from it and to carry the truth to it. They are by anticipation 
associated in the Lord’s thought from the first with His teaching 
(iii. 11 (¢) ) and with His work in Samaria (iv. 38). They are 
used as His agents in the feeding of the Five Thousand and the 
collection of the fragments (vi. 10, 12); they with Him must 
work while it is day (ix. 4, jpas); they have to wash one 
another’s feet and to do as He has done (xiii. 15) ; they are 
trained in His deeper teaching and allowed to hear His prayers 
(xiv.—xvil.) ; they are witnesses of the Resurrection, and receive 
the power to forgive sins (xx.); they continue His work until 
His return (xxi.). Here is a very clear conception of a 
church; and this church has two great sacramental acts: 
the one the symbol of cleansing and new birth, the other oi 
feeding and of abiding life. 

The teaching to Nicodemus on Baptism stands out to 
view as explaining the former; but it does not stand alone. 
The thought of cleansing runs through the Gospel like a clear 
stream through a thick wood—hidden in parts but just appear- 
ing to view with its bright limpid water, and at times we are 
shown its beauty by comparison with the stagnant pools at the 
side. In i. 34, John’s baptism with water is contrasted with 
the Messianic baptism with Holy Spirit; in ii. 6, water pre- 
pared (xara tov xafapurpov tov *lovdSaiwv) has to be altered at the 
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‘Bethany. This is the third narrative repeated from the 
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Messiah’s word ; in iii. 6, baptism by water and Spirit are both 
necessary for entrance into the Kingdom; in iii. 22, the Lord 
institutes His baptism, though not acting Himself as the 
minister of it (iv. 2) ; in ili. 25-27 there is a dispute between 
a Jew and John’s disciples zepi xafapicpoi, t.e. apparently on 
the difference between Jewish baptisms and John’s, and the 
Lord’s (cf. Heb. vi. 2, Barrucpor B.Sayv) : in ix. 7, the man 
blind from birth is healed by washing in the pool of Siloam, 
and the interpretation of Siloam (which is being interpreted 
“One sent forth”) seems to point to an analogy with Christ's 
baptism. 

In xi. 55, the crowds go to Jerusalem “to purify them- 
selves” (iva ayviowow éavrovs) before the Passover ; while, per- 
haps in conscious contrast, the Lord cleanses His disciples’ 
feet by symbolic action, and then cleanses their hearts and 
minds by His teaching (cf. xiii. 10, duets KaBapoi eore; xv. 3, 
non vpets Kafapoi éore Sia Tov Adyov Gv edaddyxa vpiv). There 
may be somewhat of the same ironical contrast between the 
Lord’s entire consecration of Himself for others’ sake, éya 
dyualo éwavtév va ow Kai avrot jywaopevor (xvii. 19), with the 
refusal of the high priests and Pharisees to go into Pilate’s 
house, tva pr) pravO@ow (xviii. 28). More directly to the point 
is it that special attention is drawn to the fact that both water 
and blood—-the two cleansing powers (cf: 1 John i. 7)—come 
from the pierced Body of Christ (xix. 35); while, lastly, the 
Spirit is breathed upon the Apostles, and they are left with 
power to cleanse from sin (xx. 22, 23). 

Somewhat similar is the case with the other Sacrament. 
There again one discourse is outstanding, the discourse or dis- 
courses based upon the feeding of the Five Thousand ; but 
again there is the constant illustration of the Lord’s power to 
satisfy the needs of men and to enrich their life. The first 
miracle is wrought at a feast, and contributes lavishly to enjoy- 
ment (chap. ii.) ; the thirsty Samaritan woman is guided to an 
unfailing source of living water (iv. 14); the feeding of the 
Five Thousand is given with additional details, and the special 
command to the Apostles to collect the fragments that nothing 
be lost (vi. 12) is added. (This is the second instance in which 
a Synoptist narrative is repeated, and clearly with the purpose 
of introducing the Eucharistic discourse.) In vii. 37 there 
is another promise that the thirsty shall find their thirst satisfied 
by the Lord, and apparently in vii. 38 all believers are to 
carry on the Lord’s work and pass on the streams of living 
water. In xii. 1-8 another meal is given, the Supper at 
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Synoptists, and the reason for the repetition is not so obvious, 
The writer may have wished to correct the Synoptists’ date ; he 
may have wished to emphasise that it was Judas, with his 
grudging spirit, who criticised Mary; or he may have wished 
to hint that it was at a meal that the ideal offering was made 
whose fragrance was to fill the world, the offering of our best 
when brought face to face with the self-sacrifice of the Lord's 
death: indeed, all these motives may well have co-operated, 
There follows the Last Supper, with all the associations of the 
foot-washing and of the teaching, to be associated for ever 
with the Eucharist which the Synoptists had recorded and 
which was being celebrated regularly in the church. Finally, 
the scene on the lake of Galilee adds the culmination to this line 
of thought. There is another meal, to which the Apostles and 
the Lord each contribute a share, but He is the host and gives 
the food : then care is taken to provide for the future satisfaction 
of need, and Peter is bidden to feed both lambs and sheep 
(xv. 17). It may be that an additional reason for this stress 
on the Sacraments is the desire to show to Greeks attracted 
by the mysteries that all the privileges offered in them to 
their initiates—new birth, the common meal, the union with the 
object of worship—were to be found in the church ; but sucha 
reason, if present at all, is secondary and subordinate to the 
desire to give to Christians the true meaning of their rites. In 
Browning's words, the events of the Lord’s life had grown “ of 
new significance and fresh result,” and they are described by 
our writer in the light of that significance and result. 


“To me that story, aye that Life and Death 
Of which I wrote ‘ it was,’ to me it is, 
Is here and now.” 


iv. In a very parallel way, as the writer has his eye upon 
the development of church history, so he has his eye on what 
the Lord has become, on what He, of whom he wrote “ He 
was,” now is. Here again the note is struck clearly in the 
prologue; he is going to describe the life of Him who is the 
Word of God, and in many ways this affects the subsequent 
story. I will take first one doubtful instance. In iii. 18 we read, 
“No man hath ascended into heaven but he that descended 
out of heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in heaven.” 
These underlined words are of doubtful genuineness ; they may 
be the addition of some later scribe, and, if so, almost certainly 
mean “‘ who is now reigning in heaven after His ascension”; and 
if they are a part of the original text, they may probably be 4 
note of the Evangelist with the same meaning. A more certain 
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illustration is the use of tywAnva, “the Son of Man must be 
lifted up” (iii. 14), “ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man” 
(viii. 28), “I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth (é« ris yjs), will 
draw all men unto me” (xii. 32). The writer clearly applies 
this not only to the death of the Lord, but to the very manner 
of death, the physical lifting up on the Cross ; but this 1s another 
instance of his loving to find new applications of his Master’s 
words. It refers also to the moral and spiritual elevation of 
the sacrifice made upon the Cross; but when we notice that 
the word was a reminiscence of Isa. lii. 18, 6 waits pou iw6y- 
gerat kat SofacPyoera, and the way in which the word is used 
of the Lord in the Acts, “ being by (or “at”’) the right hand of 
God exalted ” (Acts ii. 83), “ him did God exalt with (or “ at”) 
his right hand to be a prince and Saviour” (ver. 31), there can 
be little doubt that the Lord included his Ascension in the use 
of the word. It lets us see the blue sky behind the Cross, and 
itis to be regretted that the Revisers have not translated it by 
the same word in the Acts as in the Gospel. 

Once more, the discourses in chaps. xiv.—xvi., while they seem 
always to start out of thoughts perfectly natural and appro- 
priate to the moment, yet are perhaps modified by the thought 
of what the Lord had been doing since His Ascension, and 
was doing through the Spirit’s action in the writer's lifetime ; 
but the most striking instance is to be found in the great 
prayer of chap. xvii. The substance of that, again, was 
quite natural at the moment, but the form is scarcely so. The 
description of Himself in ver. 3, the impersonal reference to the 
Apostles, “I pray for them” (not “for you”), and other points, 
can indeed be explained as spoken at the moment, but the 
explanation is not very convincing. ‘The more probable clue 
to their use is that the writer is thinking of the prayer, not 
only as prayed on the last night of the Lord’s earthly life, but 
as being still offered at the throne of God in Heaven. Ina 
word, there lay consciously in the writer’s mind the conception 
of the Lord as High Priest drawn out in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: he thinks of Christ as having already offered Him- 
self without spot to God, as having made the one offering by 
which we are sanctified, and as now appearing in the presence 
of God on our behalf (cf. ver. 19 with Heb. x. 10-14). 

v. These four clues have guided us to the writer’s choice 
of most of his incidents and of much of his language; but 
there is a peculiarity about the whole structure of the book 
which still needs explaining. The writer begins with an 
almost day-by-day account of the Lord’s life:—i. 28, 29, rp 
eravpiov ; 35, Tm] emavpiov; 45, TH éravprov; ii. 1, TH Huepa TH 
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tpitn: here are five days clearly marked, and the whole cover 
a period of one week. Then the method changes: we have, 
succession of incidents, often with no clearly marked len 
of the lapse of time between them, and sometimes with lo 
intervening periods, ¢.g. a period of nearly six months between 
chap. vi. and chap. vii. The writer seems to have a number of 
independent scenes, like the slides for a magic lantern, which 
he puts in with no very close connection between them. Then 
from chap. xii. 1 onwards somewhat of the first exactitude 
reappears: cf. xii. 1, xiii. 1, xix. 31, xx. 1,19, 26. To what cap 
we attribute this change? It has been suggested that as the 
writer began his prologue with a reminiscence of Gen. i. 1, 
so he has begun his narrative with an imitation of the seven 
days of creation. But the imitation is not exact enough; the 
fifth and sixth days could scarcely have been omitted, nor is 
there sufficient progress in the actions on these early days, 
whereas in Genesis the whole emphasis is on progressive 
development. No: this is perhaps the strongest fact which 
points to an eye-witness. Those first days stand out in the 
writer’s memory as the momentous days of his own life—they 
are the days on which he himself first came to be attracted by 
and to commit himself to the Lord; and the last days had 
been equally significant, for they were the days on which his 
faith in the Lord had been tried and re-confirmed, when the 
majesty of the Lord throughout the trial and crucifixion, and His 
Resurrection, had enabled him to commit himself once more 
to the unhesitating following of a crucified Messiah. These, 
then, are the days which he will record in full detail that 
he may win others to a like faith. This inference was never 
better drawn than by Dr H. S. Holland in two sermons in 
Creed and Character, entitled “A Disciple’s Faith” and 
“An Apostle’s Faith.” 

I said that a suggestion should be made as to the author: it 
is the old suggestion that he is the disciple whom Jesus loved. 
This last clue points us to an eye-witness. The former clues 
are quite consistent with that view, for they point to one who 
knew the earlier narratives and felt himself at liberty to modify 
and even correct them ; to one who loved to find many meanings 
in all that the Lord said and did in His lifetime; to one who 
had followed from inside the growth of the church and could 
interpret the essential meaning of its Sacraments ; to one who 
thought of the Lord as still a living, guiding Intercessor. There 
seems nothing that leads away from the beloved disciple. He 
had treasured up the sayings, he had dwelt on the meaning of 
the incidents, he had repeated and taught them catechetically 
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from time to time. It is not easy to distinguish the nucleus 
from what has grown around it, but there are certain points 
on which he feels quite clear that he can trust his memory. If, 
then, it was the beloved disciple, then he is doing once more 
what he did on the lake of Galilee. Then the form of the Lord 
was indistinct upon the shore of the lake of Galilee, but His 
disciples had been guided to success in their work, and it was 
the insight of love whieh first felt sure that “It is the Lord.” 
Now the historic life has become indistinct again ; it lies in the 
far distance and its outlines are blurred by Gnostic and Docetic 
theories; but meanwhile the church has launched out on new 
tasks and been guided successfully in its task, and his instinct 
once more guides him aright: in the Gospel he says once more, 
“It is the Lord, the Lord who lived on earth, whose glory we 
have seen,—He it is who has guided the church, who is 
guiding it still, who will guide it ever, for He was the very 
Word of God, His instrument alike in creation and in 
redemption.” 

Emerson in his essay on Shakespeare says that he saw the 
splendour of meaning that plays over the visible world. ‘Then 
he contrasts him with writers like Swedenborg who have seen 
the sadness of meaning that lies under much of the world’s 
history, and he ends: “It must be conceded that these are 
half views of half men. The world still wants its poet-priest, 
a reconciler, who shall not trifle with Shakespeare the player 
nor shall grope in graves with Swedenborg the mourner, but 
who shall see, speak, and act with equal inspiration. For 
knowledge will brighten the sunshine . . . and love is compatible 
with universal wisdom.” Might not Emerson have found the 
poet-priest in our Evangelist? And was he not such because 
his inspiration came from the love of Him who knew what 
was in man ‘—who had begun by throwing the splendour of a 
new joy over Jew and Samaritan alike, and who had then 
looked in the face the sickness and the sorrow and the sin of 
the world, who had felt it till it troubled His spirit to its depth, 
but who had healed the sickness and comforted the sorrow and 
forgiven the sin and conquered it in its last stronghold, death ? 


W. LOCK. 


Oxrorp. 














THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE REV, STOPFORD BROOKE. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Luirv. 


WHEN Richard Sinclair Brooke became curate at Letterkenn 

among the hills of Donegal in 1830, the Irish Establishment 
was in a position of unchallenged supremacy. Parliament had 
not yet ventured to suppress any of its numerous bishoprics, 
There were no premonitions of theological strife. Looking 
back after forty-seven years, the former curate recalled an age 
of peace. “Subscription had no terrors, and was unquestioned. 
Inspiration was an orthodox article and devoutly believed. 
Reason sat at the feet of Revelation, and embraced her as a 
loving sister. German divines were little studied and less 
valued.”* At clerical meetings the critical meaning of a text, 
the extent of the Atonement—whether particular or universal, 
—the future Advent of the Lord, provided the most exciting 
topics. Meanwhile, the curate married the daughter of his 
rector, Dr Stopford, and at Letterkenny in 1832, the year of 
the Reform Bill, as great men were passing from the scene— 
Walter Scott and Goethe among the poets,—and Tennyson 
and Browning were preparing for new flights, his eldest son, 
Stopford Augustus Brooke, was born. 


e. 


Various elements were mingled in his family, and were 
wrought by assiduous culture into a rich and many-sided nature. 
A century earlier Henry Brooke (1708-83), descended from a 
common ancestor, had made his mark as poet, reformer, and 
novelist. His daughter (one of two children who survived out 
of twenty-two) had been a pioneer of the modern Celtic 
revival in her Reliques of Irish Poetry. Another Henry 

1 R. S. Brooke, Recollections of the Irish Church (1877), p. 32. 
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Brooke, his nephew, artist and poet too, had been the friend 
of John Wesley and Fletcher of Madeley. Soldiers of the 
same race, full of the spirit of adventure, had served in foreign 
lands; and others in the tide of the Evangelical revival had 
iven their lives to the work of religion. On the death of 
Dr Stopford in 1833, Mr R. S. Brooke left Letterkenny, and 
three years later, in 1836, he undertook the creation of the 
Mariners’ Church at Kingstown. There the real education of 
his eldest son began. 

The atmosphere of the home was full of sincere Evangelical 
devotion, and the work among the seamen and the poor was 
energetically pursued. A church was built, “large and gaunt, 
a satire on taste,” with accommodation for fourteen hundred 
worshippers ; and schools, an orphanage, a benefit society, and 
various other associations, were gathered round it in the true 
spirit of Evangelical philanthropy. Mr Brooke afterwards 
lamented that in the exuberance of early enthusiasm he had 
been misled into preaching the Calvinistic doctrine of particular 
atonement for a whole year, and taught that Christ died only 
for the elect, a doctrine “‘ nowhere to be found in God’s Word,” 
and contrary to the teaching of both the Articles and the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. Yet while he rejected all 
limitation on the redeeming efficacy of Christ’s death, and 
affirmed that God would have all men to be saved and come 
to the knowledge of the truth, he admitted a limitation of the 
Atonement as applied to the elect by God’s Spirit. “I cannot 
understand God’s personal election, and yet I believe it with 
all my heart. I hold the doctrine of predestination, and I may 
add that I never had true peace or comfort as a Christian 
man until God taught me these truths, which I have now 
been preaching for more than twenty-five years.”' If it was 
objected that he was preaching contradictions, he boldly 
replied, “ Be it so: they are God’s contradictions, not mine. 
I take them and believe them on the guarantee of His Word, 
of His character, of His infinite wisdom, of His good pleasure, 
His divine will and kingly sovereignty.” 

Amid the cares of a large family a gentle mother might 
confide to her diary her secret fears that she had not been 
chosen for future blessedness. The more robust vigour of her 
husband sought to dispel such apprehensions in the minds of 
the seamen and the poor who crowded his church. “ Your 
election or non-election is no business of yours,” he cried ; 
that was in God’s hands; their business was to respond to 


' Christ in Shadow (1858), an exposition of Isaiah 1., p. 47. 
2 Ibid., p. 61. 
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Christ’s appeal in humble trust. “Come, come this day, 
this hour, this moment, and I will pledge you my soul, and all 
its hopes of salvation, that if you will obey the Gospel call and 
come unto your heavenly Father through faith in His atoning 
Son, He ‘ will in no wise cast you out.’”! ‘This type of iety 
easily leapt over ecclesiastical barriers. It could nourish itself 
on the practical precepts of Richard Baxter, find incentives for 
holy life in Matthew Henry, and profit by the dissections of 
the heart and its affections by Dr John Owen. In Keble’ 
verse it might detect “latent Popery” as the dead fly in the 
sweet unguent, but it could learn of Jacob Behmen from 
Coleridge, and Shakespeare opened the way to the interpretation 
of human nature. Mr Brooke recorded with much amuse- 
ment that a quotation over the tea-table in an English 
parsonage drew on him the wrath of his ultra-Calvinistic host 
in a vehement denunciation of the dramatist as “a Papist, a 
poacher, and, worst of all, a play-actor.”* 

The education of the brothers and sisters who formed the 
large family group of which the young Stopford was the head, 
was thus based on no narrow lines. To the classical training of 
his boyhood at Kidderminster he added the poetry and fiction 
upon his father’s shelves; and he had already won prizes at 
school for his own poems. He loved the sea in its many moods 
of calm and storm under the granite cliffs of the broken, rock- 
bound coast. He read again and again with insatiable delight 
the old Elizabethan voyages which he found in the well-stored 
library at home, and he talked incessantly with the sailors who 
had wandered far and seen great wonders in the deep. Some 
had been with Parry amid Arctic ice ; some had rounded Cape 
Horn with sloping mast and dripping prow; some had hunted 
whales in the Pacific. Many a tale of danger and self-sacrifice 
sank into his heart. The Cornish fishermen who came every 
year for herring were many of them Methodists, and he 
cherished the memory of their friendship in after years, of the 
hymns which they sang in the dim light of the big church on 
Sunday evenings after the congregation had gone, or of the 
anthems which floated over the water as he stood upon the 
pier at Monday’s dawn and the dark-sailed boats made their 
way out to sea. At twenty-four, when he was reading for 
orders, the spirit of adventure was strong, in the exhilaration 
of splendid physical health. “My blood is fine with winter,” 
he wrote three weeks before his ordination. “I can give you 
no idea of the joy I feel when I see the hoar-frost and the snow, 
and feel the glittering thrill of cold. Do you know, I should 

1 Christ in Shadow, p. 30. ? Recollections of the Irish Church, p. 176. 
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like to have been a Norse Viking, and to have chased the bear, 
and roamed the icy seas.” * 


Il. 


In 1850 Stopford Brooke entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
but he did not take his B.A. degree till 1856. What stirrings 
of the heart made the first night in the antique place memor- 
able to him he described afterwards in a sermon on “ The 
Presentiments of Youth.”* Imagination was already fully on 
the alert. There philosophy began to exercise his thought ; 
poetry continuously fed his spirit ; and science not only awoke 
an undying intellectual interest through Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
but gave him a practical training. He learned Hebrew and 
delighted in the “sublimity” of the Old Testament. The 
landscape of Platonic ideas loomed more and more clearly 
before his inner vision. When Wordsworth’s Prelude was 
issued in 1851, he had the insight immediately to discern its 
greatness; In Memoriam demanded “as much thought as 
Shakespeare, Bacon, or Kant”; and the two became his favourite 

oems.* Hammer in hand, often in company with his next 

brother, William, he wandered over the hills as a working 
geologist ; he was a clever draughtsman, and could reproduce 
from memory the intricacies of a new invention. At other 
times, high on the mountain side, or beside the sea at night 
when mist lay on the water and hushed it to silence, or in the 
mystery of life in the woodland, he would feel all that belonged 
to his personality fade away ; he seemed to float apart from 
the body ; he became impersonal, “a spirit without bounds.” 

In this variety of experiences the theology of his boyhood 
was insensibly modified. ‘The change was no doubt gradual, 
and issued out of many influences; he could probably have 
put no date to the surrender of one doctrine or the re- 
interpretation of another. But by the close of his university 
career he had travelled a long way on new paths of thought. 
Among the names that were cherished in the family tree was 
that of the novelist, Henry Brooke, whose early poem on 
Universal Beauty (1725) was infused with Platonic realism 
and moulded in the conception of the immanence of God 
in nature. The long, rambling romance entitled The Fool of 


1 For the use of some valuable correspondence I am indebted to the 
kindness of the Editor of this Journal. 

2 Christ in Modern Life (1872), xxii. 

8 On one of the two occasions when he met F. W. Robertson, in 1853, the 
fervour with which he read “Ring in the Christ that is to be” made an 
ineffaceable impression on the young Brooke. 
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Quality (1765-1770) preached, before the French Revolution, 
“the great brotherhood of man”; emphasised the example 
of Christ, and the duty and delight of the service of others; 
declared that God was “no other than an infinite and eternal 
Good Will,” who founded His authority not in power, but 
in beneficence ; and proclaimed a mystery of universal redem 
tion by which Christ is “invisibly present in all places and 
in all hearts, begetting in them a new birth of His own divine 
humanity, that we all may be made one, as He is in the 
Father, and the Father in Him, that we also may be one in 
them.” The conclusion of the whole would be “the grand and 
final consummation when every will shall be subdued to the will 
of good to all, and the wisdom, the might, and the goodness 
of our God shall become the wisdom, might, and goodness 
of all His intelligent creatures.” To these suggestions the 
theology of Mr Richard Brooke was impervious; they were 
to become in various forms the staple thoughts of his son. 
Fresh influences came with the study of German, and 
acquaintance with the writings of Herder, Schiller, and above 
all of Fichte. Here was a powerful ethical force, coupled 
with a vivid apprehension of a universal Life, manifesting 
itself in Nature as an ever-active Will. As Henry Brooke 
had taught that God was infinite beauty and immeasurable 
love, so also did Fichte. He, too, found in the Fourth Gospel 
the true presentation of Christianity ; he, too, announced with 
the confidence of a prophet that “at last all must arrive 
at the sure haven of eternal Peace and Blessedness,” and 
defined blessedness as consisting in love and the eternal 
satisfaction of love. To a mind stimulated by these ideas, 
and already opened to impressions from the American Tran- 
scendentalists,, the appeal of Goethe came with irresistible 
force. ‘Whenever he lost himself in speculation,” wrote 
Stopford Brooke (October 7, 1856), “in dissipation, in senti- 
mentalism, or in sorrow, he fled to Nature, and in her realities 
found relief and impulse. He thought no thought, he felt 
no feeling, that he did not reduce to form.” This becomes 
a fixed principle with him. All experience must be reduced 


to positive form. In the same letter he applies it as follows 
to the moral life :— 


“TJ think this imputing the evil of ourselves to the Devil so much, 
destroys the sense of the sinfulness of sin. I do not know much about the 
Devil, but this I know, that when I sin, I sin myself, it is not the Devil 





1 In 1856 he recommended the Autobiography of Margaret Fuller Ossoli: 
“It is long since I read the book, but it struck me much.” 
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who sins. It is a good thing to consider evil as something objective, not 
belonging to your inward being, something to be opposed with all your 
might, something which we should have nothing to do with. But the 
Devil supplying us with a motive which is sinful, and which we are un- 
conscious of, is nonsense. As long as our conscience is unseared, it will 
always give us a conscious feeling of wrong. Is the principle on which 
weact right? If we deceive ourselves, we do it, not Satan. 1 am not sure 
of the determinate outward reality of an evil spirit.” 


The doctrine of total depravity has been cast overboard, 
and the personality of Satan is about to follow. Plainly, the 
letter of Scripture is no longer binding, and new moral 
interpretations are in process of formulation. In one of his 
first sermons, sent to a correspondent on August 15, 1856, 
the whole stress is laid on the words “ my Father,” or “ God 
appropriated, and appropriated as a Father.” To declare this 
was the work of Christ, ‘“‘ making God human to us, and man 
godlike to God, joining the two, making both one, the 
At-one-ment, through the blood of his cross.” Already, in 
January 1857, he is looking over manuscripts of F. W. 
Robertson, and by the summer he has consented to write his 
Life, though it will not be for two years. Meantime, the 
influence of Kingsley is the more potent. In a long article 
on “The Genius of the Rev. Charles Kingsley,”* he finds the 
main element of his books to consist in “the application of 
the principles of Christianity, living principles as derived from 
a living God, to the social, political, commercial, and mental 
difficulties of this age.” The note of much future teaching 
is heard in the declaration that these principles rather than 
any set of doctrines constitute the essence of Christianity, 
and they are of universal application. The death of Christ 
is no longer a doom incurred to satisfy God’s justice; it is 
the supreme type of what all must accomplish who would 
become truly the children of God: “As redemption was 
made ours by the voluntary obedience of the Son of Man to 
the law of the universe (that salvation is to be purchased by 
a willing sacrifice of life for others), so we should, in the help 
of a personal Spirit akin to our spirits, make self-sacrifice the 
law of our existence.” * 


1 Dublin University Magazine, 1857, June and July. 
2 This article contains a remarkable view of the influence of the Crimean 


.War on the spirit of England, which may be read with interest in connection 


with the present crisis, and the article by Mr Brooke published in the July 
issue of this Journal :— 

“Since 1814 England like Jeshurun had been waxing fat ; becoming less 
and less an agricultural country, the wealth was concentrated more in the 
towns; and where the love of money is the prevailing principle among 
congregated masses, there will arise unthinking oppression on the one hand, 
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The process of widening thought was not indeed always 
without its anxieties. “The demand that to be a Christian 
you must always be sure,” he wrote, September 22, 1856, 
‘and feel a sort of joyous fountain faith in your soul, is false 
to experience, and moreover to the history of all minds in the 
Bible.” But his own difficulties were probably rather on the 
moral than on the intellectual or the religious side. He went 
through no darkness of storm and stress; he never touched 
“the Everlasting No.” Conscious of power, he might be 
vehement of speech and intolerant of criticism. “In the 
first youth of a Christian life,” he said, in the letter just 
quoted, “the contests are too frequent, the battles are not 
always victorious, we have not yet become strong in the 
power of self-submission.” ‘To the same correspondent, two 
years later, he further explained a certain attitude of resistance 
and isolation (August 7, 1858) :— 


“To me the opinions which I adopted came home at once. I could 
hardly be said to have adopted them ; it seemed as if I had had them all my 
life, and they only had then been known to me. My very heart vibrated 
to them; I could not but pass on to what I felt was higher, nobler, purer 
air. ... ThenI thought that all must think the same. I talked of them, 
and, when opposed, no doubt overstated them. My father thought I was 
very wrong and opposed me strongly (he did not understand what I 
meant, and fancied that what I believed was totally different to what he 
thought right; in reality it was not). ‘The consequence was, I was thrown 
back on myself, and lived in my own thought almost always.” 


After his marriage in 1858 he was brought into new 
currents of life in London. As curate of St Mary Abbot’s in 
Kensington (1860-1863), and chaplain to the British Embassy 


and fierce resentment on the other—the rights of property, as of old, against 
the rights of labour, and this is nothing more than civil war. . . . For this 
state God gives the remedy in war, in a just and protesting war. We have 
seen the effect it had on England in the time of Elizabeth [in Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho !|; every man had his duty to do,—every man felt ten men’s 
strength. Vigour, healthfulness, ran through all hearts like wine—men gave 
up all to avenge a wrong, or defend a woman, or preserve a friend; and would 
rather perish by torturing death than deny their young belief. And so war 
has done for us in these days; it has revived the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
England ; it has lifted the country from off its own shadow, the dark shadow 
which self projects to blot out the beauty and the life of all things. It has 
restored manhood once more to England as a nation; the blood that flowed 
on the wintry slopes above Sebastopol has mingled itself with the hearts of all 
men, and ‘No more is commerce all in all,’ nor peace our only object. The 
pure and true and righteous in the heart of man are woke again to a more 
vivid life—the soul of England longs to imitate in their strong and calm self- 
sacrifice the heroes who fought and bled so far away, but in a different way. 
For we hope that the rich are seeing that they must render their wealth to 
redeem the wrong they have done ; and the poor are feeling that they must be 
more loving and trustful,” etc., ete. 
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in Berlin (1868-1865), he met many distinguished men in 
literature and art, in science, and in politics ; and when he had 
completed the Life of Robertson, at the close of 1865, he was 
ready to proclaim to all, with new and fervid eloquence, the 
ideas which had been so long maturing in his own mind. 


III. 


These years had seen profound shocks inflicted on popular 
English theology. The conflict with science was raised in its 
acutest form by the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
in November 1859. In the following March, 1860, Hssays 
and Reviews opened the way to freedom of Biblical criticism. 
Dr Colenso published the first part of his investigations into 
the composition of the Pentateuch in the autumn of 1862; 
and in the same year Stanley issued the first series of his 
Lectures on the Jewish Church. To none of these books 
could the eager mind of Mr Stopford Brooke be indifferent, 
but it was with the effect of the new studies on the authority 
of the Scriptures (and consequently of Christ himself) that 
he was at first most concerned. Stanley’s work was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. He described it as a series of surprises. 
“T assure you the effect on the Bible history produced by 
that book is like the Dawn upon the earth wrapped in shadow. 
Every event, every hint, every prophecy, steals out into clear 
light as you read on, and the style of the writing is as 
attractive as the thought, and as clear as the reasoning. I 
know no book so fascinating. I infinitely prefer it to any- 
thing Macaulay has ever written.” On the subordinate 
question of clerical subscription he touches in a letter to 
his father; more searching matters are discussed with his 
next brother, William. 


To the Rev. R. S. Brooke. 


“ Beruin, Dec. 27, 1863. 


“If a man loves Christ, and does all he can to serve him, so far as that 
man’s personal salvation goes, what matter his opinions on points of 
doctrine? . . . So far as W.’s letter is a protest against Stanley's views, 
so far fair and just; but when he descends to hint that Stanley is dishonest 
in making his subscriptions, and infers that he cannot take those vows 
without falseness, so far unfair and unjust. It is the curse of nearly all 
schools of theology that they will go on imputing motives which are base, 
and making innuendoes which are infamous. W. holds one view of inspira- 
tion, and signs the Articles believing that was the view intended to be 
taught in them. Stanley holds another view, and signs believing that he 
can hold that view in accordance with the Articles. Because W. differs 
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from S., why should he infer that unless the latter holds his view he cannot 
sign honestly? It is the old fallacy of priestcraft in all ages: unless yoy 
hold my view you are wrong. As to his remarks on the Prayer Book, | 
wonder how many English clergymen could remain in the Church if th 
were to be forced to adopt his view of signature? ‘Seeing, B., that this child 
is regenerate ’—how many would have to leave on that? The Absolution 
in the Visitation of the Sick—how many clergymen can say that in its full 
meaning? ‘To get rid of one difficulty a phrase called the ‘ Judgment of 
Charity’ has been invented which the writers of the Service would have 
repudiated ; and to get rid of the other an explanation is invented which 
would have considerably startled its composers, who really believed that 
as Christ’s ambassadors, on the profession of penitence, the Church had the 
power of saying, ‘In the name of Christ I absolve you.’” 


To Mr William Brooke he reports on January 11, 1864, 
that the writing of Robertson’s Life is finished, but the letters 
have to be arranged and indexed. He has read Renan’s Vie 
de Jésus, and will read it again ; he is about to begin studying 
Ewald ; Colenso has proved that there are not only inaccuracies 
but contradictions in the Pentateuchal history. “If in the 
whole Bible there is a single inaccuracy, a single contradiction, 
even the smallest, it is enough to disprove the popular theory 
of inspiration which claims for the Scripture infallibility not 
only on spiritual questions but on all questions. Now infalli- 
bility admits of no degrees.” Where, then, is inspiration to 
be found? The answeris, in what is spiritual and universal ; and 
these truths—as he was often to repeat afterwards—must be 
felt, not demonstrated. They are not “discernible by human 
reason,’ which is here formally equated with the human 
intellect in surrender of the well-known distinction imported 
by Coleridge from Germany.’ “The spirit of man only can 
see them.” 


“‘ Here, then, I differ from Jowett and others. Study the Bible like 
any other book—yes, but only so far as it is like any other book ; only so 
far as it treats in a fallible manner of things which are temporary, of 
knowledge which shall pass away. But if you want to get at the core of 
the Bible, there is only one way—to be like God as far as possible, to walk 
in the spirit and above the world. A man so walking will be able to find 
truth in the Bible, universal truth. If he be learned, he will be able to 
mark clearly the difference between what is human and temporary, and 
what is divine and eternal. If he be not learned, his heart under heavenly 
guidance will appropriate what is true, and will unconsciously leave behind 
what is not; ¢.g., what real fear is there of the most ignorant, if they be 
growing like Christ, stabbing a helpless wearied man for the glory of God 
as Jael did, because Deborah calls ie blessed? His spirit-taught heart 
will keep him back from the fanaticism of Corporal Knock-’em-down-in- 
the-Lord.” 


+--+ 


1 Later on, Reason will regain pre-eminence and authority. 
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As to the authorship of the Pentateuch: “1 agree with 
Stanley that it was not written by Moses; indeed, it is 
incredible to me how anyone can read the evidence and not 

e with a view now very generally held even among the 
less critical of the English clergy.” But this involved 
difficulties in the language of the Apostles, solved sufficiently 
easily with the remark that “they wrote, so far as the know- 
ledge of all unspiritual questions was concerned, in accordance 
with the knowledge of the time in which they lived.” The 
letter—almost a treatise in itself—then continued : 


“The question is more difficult when we consider what our Lord says. 
If on all points his knowledge was infallible, then I must have recourse to 
the accommodation theory. I must say that in arguing with the Jews he 
placed himself on their standpoint, and used the argumentum ad hominem— 
that is, he never quoted or alluded to any passage in the Old Testament 
but according to the notions of the Jews then present. I do not see any 
fostering of vulgar error in this, any untruthfulness. But because there is 
in it as a view a chance that many might impute, were it a true view, a 
shade of dishonesty to our Saviour, I should prefer to hold another view in 
discussing the valet I do not think that our Lord’s knowledge in 
matters of science, criticism, etc., was higher than the knowledge of the 
time he lived in, except so far as the most perfect human nature could 
make it higher, as long as he was on earth. He had willingly limited his 
Godhead by his Humanity. . . . His knowledge on purely critical points 
was limited. 

“How limited? Not limited as the Apostles’ was, of necessity, but self- 
limited. Here is the grand difference which prevents me, holding this 
view, from sliding into Unitarian views, His want of Omniscience was 
self-chosen. He emptied himself of certain powers belonging to his 
Godhead, those powers which would have prevented him from being made 
in all points like unto us except in the point of sin, It was an act of self- 
conscious limitation, an act which none but God could have performed. 
And now, his human nature being rendered perfect on out through 
suffering, he has retaken into it all the divine attributes he of his own 
will laid aside, Now in him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

“I wonder if you will think this startlingly heretical? You cannot at 
least say that there is any dishonest shuffling in the matter. And I do 
not think that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is imperilled by what 
Ihave said. In my own mind I retain that doctrine as one of the most 
recious truths conceivable. But if, on the other hand, I hold that his 

owledge on earth was the infallible knowledge of the Father on all 
things, even to the number of figs on a fig-tree, that when he was asking 
questions of the doctors in the Temple he was not seeking for information 
but only trying to draw them out, I lose the doctrine of his perfect 
Humanity, as precious to me as that of his Divinity, and I make event 
after event in his life unreal fictions, acted as on a stage, not facts.” 


The doctrine of the self-limitation of the Divine Son at the 
Incarnation has been familiar to English theology in various 
Vor. XV.—No. 1. 5 
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modifications of kenotic hypothesis ever since the well-known 
dissertation of Dr Gore some twenty years ago. Mr Brooke 
offered it to his brother without any attempt to commend jt 
by reference to any authority, patristic or modern, and also, jt 
may be noted, without any consciousness of its enormous mets. 
physical difficulties. It is apparently a spontaneous product of 
his own reflection. It will reappear at a later stage of his 
thought before he finally surrenders the conception of the Deity 
of Christ. Meanwhile he rested on the view which he had 
derived from Robertson, that the highest truths were poetry— 
to be felt, not proved. They rested ultimately, not on the 
authority of the Bible or the Church, but on the witness of 
God’s Spirit in the human soul. And this was given not to 
the acuteness of the cultivated understanding but to the loving 
and obedient heart.’ 


IV. 


For a decade and a half (1866-1880) Mr Brooke continued 
his ministry in the Church of England. His work was that of 
the teacher. He had no parish, he organised no institutions; 
but with the fertility of genius he made his pulpit the vehicle 
of impassioned appeal to men and women in many ranks 
of life who were seeking a foundation for the great truths of 
God and immortality. The theological conceptions which he 
presented with such inexhaustible variety of illustration were 
shaped under many influences. Elemental moral experience 
protested against the crude forms of Evangelical doctrine; he 
had not read the English and American Unitarians, Martineau 
and Thom, Channing and Parker, for nothing. Democratic 
sympathies impelled him to revolt against all forms of sacer 
dotalism, and he paid littlé or no heed to the historic or the 
imaginative claims of the High Church party. His scientific 
studies had opened to him immense visions of the unity of 
Nature, which gave intellectual coherence to the inner per 
ceptions of the spirit. His approach to theology, therefore, 
was through poetry and art as the true instruments of the 
interpretation of life, rather than through history or philosophy. 
He saw that religion was involved in a desperate struggle with 
scientific materialism, and he set himself to show a way out 
by appealing to truths above and beyond the power of the 
intellect acting by itself. The super-intellectual, he urged, 
lay beneath science, theology, philosophy, even beneath art. 


1 After a visit to Brighton to see Robertson’s tomb (1863), he wrote: “I 
found it, and could not but think on all I might have been, had he but lived. 
Yet perhaps he never would have influenced me so much had he not died.” 
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«Both Faraday and St Paul worked from principles which 
they could not demonstrate.” 

To disengage these principles and bring them into clearer 
application to all varieties of intellectual and moral work, 
in politics, in history, in science and art, was the preacher’s 
fundamental aim, and he found his special instrument in 

try. ‘here from Cowper onwards, in Wordsworth and 
in Shelley, he saw the ideas of universal man, of universal 
brotherhood. Sometimes they were founded on the theological 
conception of a common Creator. Sometimes they reacted 
upon it, in protest against the ecclesiastical division of 
humanity into two parts—one saved, and one neglected or 
condemned. Burns, Shelley, and Byron had been liberators 
from the Calvinistic view of the reprobation of the great mass 
of mankind. Wordsworth started with faith in the nobleness 
of man, and out of the struggle with illusion and disappoint- 
ment, as he watched the progress of the French Revolution, 
he reached the idea of unity, of one brotherhood held in one 
Father. 

Here was the central idea, also, of Christianity, and from 
this Mr Brooke derived his whole view of man’s powers and 
destiny. Accepting in the broadest sense the modern con- 
eeption of evolution, he — it to the education of the race, 
and loved to picture the illimitable progress of the soul through 
stage after stage of ascending being. He even ventured to lay 
it as an “imperative” upon God to see that all his children 
were brought to perfection; the Incarnation rightly under- 
stood necessitated the final righteousness of all; God was 
dishonoured if he was deemed incapable of redeeming the 
wicked. 

The whole phenomena of the moral life thus implied a 
personal relation of man to God; mind answered to mind, will 
acted upon will; our spirits were of the same kind as God’s. 
But personality implied limitation, while science revealed a 
boundless energy pervading the universe, for ever escaping all 
measure, and yet for ever acting on uniform methods and 
maintaining solemnities of Law. How were these aspects of 
God’s activity to be reconciled or harmonised? The answer 
was supplied in the formula that God, while personal in and to 
Man, is impersonal in Nature.’ Of this poetry provided the 


The dangers of anthropomorphism were frequently emphasised. In 
Theology in the English Poets (1874) a striking passage warns us of peril in 
Burns’s phrase “ the patriot’s God.” If we think “of a God whose peculiar 
care is England, or France, or Germany . . . in war, for example, our idea of 
God must become wholly confused. One or other side must be wrong in 
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interpretation. Like science, it apprehended Nature as a unity, 
but to that it added the conception of a universal Life 
constituting it as a whole into one vast organic Being. Here 
all limitation fell away ; the restraints attached to personal 
were dissolved, and God in Nature was declared imperson 
The metaphysical problems gathering round the conception of 
matter were ignored. ‘The preacher's thought soared into the 
realm of spirit, where God was conceived as “the Essential 
Being of all those things—invisible, immaterial, impossible for 
ever to be subjected to the senses—which we therefore call 
Spiritual Ideas, such as Truth, Love, Righteousness, Wisdom,” 
With a lofty realism in Platonising style, he even affirmed, 
“ He is Spiritual Ideas.” He often compared their relation to 
the scientific doctrine of the correlation of forces which came 
into view half a century ago. As heat, light, electricity, 
were capable of reduction to different modes of one constant 
force, were all motion, dynamic or potential, so the spiritual 
forces were correlated and interchangeable. Truth is justice, 
and justice love; “there is one Spiritual Force of which all 
these are but modes, the Force of the Spiritual Will.” Truth, 
love, beauty, justice, mercy, purity, and the rest, are the 
Ideas which are to be worshipped as God. 

This is the language, not of the philosopher, but of the 
seer. Ideas and forces dissolve into each other, and unite to 
chase materialism off the field. God is beheld immanent in 
Nature; he is conceived as pure thought through knowledge, 
as pure beauty through art. Here is an idealism from which 


energy and will have disappeared. The Humanity of God | 


has been driven out ; his Personality has sunk into the abyss. 
But it persists in returning in unexpected ways. In the 
supreme crises of history, when men fight for freedom and 
fatherland or the great ideas of faith and religion, on the 
battlefield, in the rude hospital, beside the widow or the 
orphan at home, we do not speak of an impersonal Essence 
of truth and love, but of a living Friend, a personal Father. 
And over against the picture of “Nature red in tooth and 
claw” we are assured that “there is no pain, mental or 
physical, which is not a part of God’s continual self-sacrifice 
in us, and which, were we united to life, and not to death, 
claiming God as specially theirs. God is the God of mankind; His equal love 
belongs to and falls on all, on the meanest as fully as on the most cultured 
races, That is the large conception which will free us from the national 
selfishness into which patriotism degenerates, and increase that international 
kindness and communion which are beginning to be a mark of our time ; naj, 


more, bring us slowly up to the thought which a century hence will, I hope, 
dominate politics—national self-sacrifice.” 
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we should not see as joy.” Here is the reconciliation of 
suffering: it is shared with the indwelling God ; it makes us 

kers with him of the rapture of self-giving, flowing in 
an endless stream through all creation. So, like Browning, 
he presents him as the perfect Poet, for ever living out his 
eternal ideas. Vast pictures of Divine activity arise before 
his mind out of immensity, taking endless new shapes in 
everlasting procession. They would overwhelm a less robust 
spirit. When he first visited Scotland in 1856, he wrote: 
“Loch Lomond was too big for me ; I like compressed scenery.” 
So religious imagination feels compelled to concentrate itself 
out of this realm of infinitude, into some definite form. Mr 
Brooke fixed his gaze upon the spontaneity of the Divine 
work, its unconsciousness of self, the unity of thought, and 
will, and act, the impossibility of weariness in the inexhaust- 
ible freshness of activity, an ever present, without past or 
future. These were the characteristics of childhood. “If, 
after long searching, it were once granted to mortal eyes to 
see in a vision, in that solemn dreamland into which we enter 
once or twice in life, that form which God might afford us 
as a symbol of Himself, we should see a Child with the awful 
light of eternity within its eyes, and the smile of unfathomable 
joy upon its lips.” * 


¥. 


On such lines as these did Mr Brooke’s Natural Theology 
shape itself. What was its relation to Christianity? The 


new scientific movement which had opened fresh vistas of 


thought in so many directions, the bold application of moral 
ideas to the principles and methods of the Divine government 
taught by Calvinistic Evangelicalism, and the rapid advance 
of the literary and historical criticism of the Scriptures, all 
converged on the demand that Revelation should no longer 
be regarded as once for all complete; its sources were not 
closed, its range was being perpetually extended over new 
fields of truth. This was a frequent theme of the preacher ; 
he unfolded it in his first sermon in Westminster Abbey 
(1868), he urged it before the University of Oxford. He 
desired, indeed, that “ there should be a strong opposition to 
prevent the Liberal theologians from going too fast for 
Christian safety”; * but he claimed for the clergy of the Church, 
as for its laity, the right to work out the truths on which it 
was founded in the forms most fitted to develop each man’s 


1 The Fight of Faith (1877), p. 283. 
? Introduction to the new edition of Robertson’s Life (1868), p. xix. 
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own spiritual life. He saw clearly enough that in many of 
the older schemes of salvation the doctrine of the ‘Trinity was 
converted into a group of three Gods, “all having human 
personalities ”; he defended it in the form of “ three modes of 
being in one primal Being,” on the ground that a conception 
which represented God as complex was higher than one which 
represented his nature as uniform. Why the complexi 
should stop at the number three was not explained. The 
Incarnation, however, as commonly taught, presented greater 
difficulties. He had already endeavoured to find a new 
principle for reconciling it with the Gospel facts, and to this 
he now attempted to give more definite and precise expression, 
Starting from the historic statement that Jesus “ increased 
in wisdom ” as in stature, he sought with kindling imagination 
to trace his development under the influences of home and 
nature, through his first contact with the varied life of Jerusalem 
which awoke in him the idea of the unity of the race and the 
first consciousness of his redeeming mission. But this implied 
some limitation to which the Divine Word had voluntarily 
submitted in entering into union with a human nature. How 
a “mode of being” in the Godhead could thus contract itself 
without severing itself from its primal source, was not ex- 
amined. A gradual communication was suggested, which 
went on step by step with the gradual perfecting of Christ's 
humanity. Not till the end of his earthly career was he ready 
to partake of the Absolute attributes of God, and become 
omniscient, omnipotent, unlimited by time or space, impassible, 
This complete union was realised only at the Resurrection and 
Ascension, when he became perfect God and perfect Man. 
The humanity of Christ, however, was not the humanity of an 
individual, but of the race. Christ, said the preacher, “ was not 
only a man, but Man—the realisation in one Person of the whole 
idea which God had of Man.” It was by this representative 
character that God was united in Christ to the entire race, 
Here was the key to his universal Fatherhood. Here was the 
secret of the Cross, when God saw his ideal of humanity 
realised, man victorious over trial, and in the depth of suffering 
still claiming him as his God. Thus did humanity in Christ 
fulfil all righteousness, and display itself as wholly at one with 
God’s life of self-sacrifice. Such humanity God could take u 
into himself, and thus the satisfactory conclusion was reach 
that ‘in this way Christ reconciled the Father to us, as the 
Article says.”' But the theologian had started with the 
conviction that the principles of Christianity were of universal 
1 Freedom in the Church of England (1871), p. 37. 
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plication. What Christ had been, therefore, others might 
hereafter be. 


«There is, indeed, a God with us—in our hearts. Believe in that, live 
inthe truth that God is incarnating Himself in you, that His spirit is at one 
with yours. So that if you will, your thought and work and will may be 
God’s thought and work and will, and you yourself become a Christ, 
dwelling in God and God in you, at one with the Father, as He was at one 
with the Father.” ! 


If the function of Christ was thus universalised, his Person 
was at least in danger of losing its unique and miraculous 
character. At the outset of his London ministry, in a power- 
ful sermon on the “ Lessons of the Cholera” (August 19, 1866), 
the preacher had dwelt on the character of God as “the un- 
alterable, the uncapricious, whose unchangeable love constitutes 
unchangeable law.” The doctrine of the uniformity of the 
Divine action was repeatedly enforced in his plea for Natural 
Theology, and was essential to his view of the true harmony 
of science and religion. He would not therefore pray for rain 
or fair weather, or the sudden removal of a pestilence. But 
he still thought it legitimate to expect under the reign of a 
personal King of nature and of men that at certain great crises 
of history miracles should occur. One human soul was incon- 
ceivably more valuable than a whole realm of matter, and the 
sacrifice of the order of the material world was a small price 
to pay for its salvation. The redemption of the race, therefore, 
might well be inaugurated by miracle. 

But a time came when this exceptional intervention could 
be defended no more. It seemed to involve a breach in God’s 
own fidelity to the ideas on which the entire fabric of the 
universe had been reared. If his action in the physical world 
was mutable, the whole foundations of science were under- 
mined. Either the investigation of God’s ways in Nature 
must be abandoned, or belief in God must be surrendered. 
Moreover, the conception of miracle implied the entry of God 
into matter from outside; but science had made it plain that 
only two views of matter were possible—either that God is 
immanent in all matter, and its laws were then as steadfast as 
God himself, or that matter possessed a wholly independent 
existence, which practically denied the Absoluteness of God’s 
Being. Moreover, if he was inconstant in Nature, what 
guarantee was there of his faithfulness towards Man? The 
whole order of his moral action was imperilled. Truth in the 
sphere of creative ideas had its counterpart in the righteous- 


1 Sermons preached in St James's Chapel, 2nd series, p. 349. 
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ness and harmony of his government of the world. The 
completion of the education of the race, the security of human 
destiny, fell into doubt, if any breach was made in the dail 
conduct of the universe. ‘Two sermons were devoted to the 
exposition of these ideas in July 1880, before Bedford Chapel 
was closed for the vacation. Save for a brief allusion to the 
disappearance of the doctrine of the infallible inspiration of 
the Scriptures, the hearers were left to make the application 
of these principles to the origin of Christianity for themselves, 
When Mr Brooke resumed his ministry in October, he had 
ceased to be a clergyman of the Church of England. 


VI. 


With the political and ecclesiastical objections which Mr 
Brooke had come to feel with overpowering weight against 
the Establishment, we are not here concerned. The theological 
difficulties which so deeply moved him lay in the miracle of 
the Incarnation, and the exclusiveness which contradicted his 
most cherished vision of a Church embracing all the race, 
existing now, indeed, only in idea, but destined to be realised 
hereafter when Humanity, one and all, should be made the 
Absolute Son of God. His withdrawal severed the last tie of 
authority, whether in Scripture or tradition. The authority 
of Christ had rested neither on book nor Church, but on the 
answer of man’s own nature. ‘There, in the powers of emotion, 
intellect, conscience, and spirit, lay the ultimate decision. 
Taken together they constituted the witness of Reason. As 
a safeguard against the peculiarities and extravagances of in- 
dividualism, it was added that this must be sought in the 
collective judgment of mankind. ‘To this the preacher boldly 
appealed on behalf of the root-ideas of Jesus. Even where the 
Fatherhood of God was denied, politics, philosophy, art, social, 
national, international life, all rested on the beliefs “that all 
men are to be considered as brothers, that self-sacrifice is life, 
and that self-sacrifice for the sake of man is our first duty.” 
The optimism of faith never waned. 

Released from the constraint of creeds Mr Brooke continued 
to build his theology on the same large and generous lines which 
he had laid out in his previous ministry. There were modifica- 
tions of emphasis, there was a fiercer denunciation of what he 
regarded as unholy error—he even permitted himself to declare 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment “an accursed lie,”— 
principles that were implicit before emerged into clearer light. 
It was no longer necessary to plead for the recognition of 
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Natural Theology. The fundamental doctrines of science in 
respect of the order and uniformity of the Divine action in the 
universe were repeatedly enforced in their bearing on man’s 
moral life and the prospects of human destiny. God's truth- 
fulness to himself in the physical world became the guarantee 
of his steadfastness of purpose for the education of souls in the 
spiritual world. This vast security filled the preacher with 
unceasing joy, and lifted him victoriously over all sorrow and 
pain into peace in his great Order with whom he was at one. 
Here was the most important change in his theology. 
The surrender of the miracle of the Incarnation altered his 
whole conception of the person of Christ. Instead of 
diminishing, it only enhanced his reverence and love towards 
him as the leader of mankind. He had long before affirmed 
that, if forced to choose between two half-truths, to believe 
in Christ’s humanity would be less destructive to Christian 
life and Christianity than to believe only in his Divinity. He 
was not, however, reduced to either of these alternatives. His 
conception of Christianity was still the Johannine. He 
accepted many of the sayings of the Fourth Gospel as 
unquestionably authentic. One of his favourite texts was, 
“I and my Father are one.” But this was immediately 
universalised. The truth of the Incarnation in Jesus was 
only realised when we understood it to be true for all man- 
kind. God is for ever growing into personal life in us; each 
has to reveal some portion of God’s manifold Being to his 
fellow-men ; when that is done steadfastly, “the truth, the 
necessity, the absolute imperative of God being incarnate in 
man will become clear to us, because we ourselves are an 
Incarnation of God.” While Jesus, therefore, spoke “ know- 
ing and feeling himself to be nothing more than a man,” his 
words were ideally true of all mankind; they proclaimed the 
right and destiny of humanity. ‘Man is at one with God,” 
and that is the Magna Charta of our religion. The “unity 
of God and man” thus became the centre of his whole 
theology. As the perfect man, Christ was its typical present- 
ment. Victorious in the great conflict with evil, he had 
revealed the possibility of bruising on earth, beyond all power 
of recovery, the serpent’s head. Between Christ and the race 
existed a mysterious connection, so that what was achieved 
by the Head would be ultimately attained by all. Why? 
“ Because Christ is the race, and the race is Christ.” Filled 
with impassioned devotion to him who was at once the actual 


1In the minutia of Gospel study he took no interest, and to the modern 
“eschatological” view he was supremely indifferent. 
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and the ideal, the promise and the performance, he exclaimed, 
‘I will never cease to preach Christ Jesus.” 

But this eminence was not unique in the sense of bei 
supernatural. Just as we may look forward to a race whose 
intellectual and imaginative powers shall equal those of 
Newton and Shakespeare, so we may anticipate the future 
development of men into spiritual equality with Jesus, when 
the life of love shall have a lovelier shaping, and pain and 
wrong and sorrow shall be only names of what has been. It 
might even be that God might inspire another man with a yet 
nobler revelation, and more of the infinite depths of his being 
might be disclosed in different ways. But in the meantime 
Mr Brooke conceived that Jesus, still full of life and love, 
could not forget the humanity for whom he had lived and 
loved on earth. He must have the power to be with us; and 
so must thousands upon thousands more, according to Law, in 
proportion to their spiritual capacity and holiness. In this 
vast communion Jesus still takes the lead. He is in actual, vital, 
loving fellowship with mankind, supporting the existence and 
inspiring the daily life of the Christian Church. We are 
surrounded by a multitudinous company of souls, for ever 
faring onwards towards the fulfilment of God’s purpose for 
the education of humanity as his sons. In this perpetual 
ascension what is death? ‘A momentary pain,” answered 
Mr Brooke, “ a swift dream out of which one awakes into reality 
of life, the flight of a bird through an arch of gloom into the 
sunshine beyond.” Was it wonderful that he should have 
once said to an American friend, “ I — the day of my 
death to be the most romantic day of my life”? 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Oxrorp. 
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ARE WE HAPPIER THAN OUR 
FOREFATHERS? 


CHARLES A. MERCIER, M.D. 


To many the question will seem ridiculous, so obviously to 
them must the answer be in the affirmative. Have we not 
railways and steamships to convey us, with a celerity un- 
imaginable to our forefathers, to destinations equally unimagin- 
able by them? Have we not every morning on our breakfast- 
tables news from the uttermost parts of the earth of what 
happened there only the day before? Has not the meanest 
and poorest citizen the same privilege, and has he not been 
furnished at the public expense with ability to read it? Are 
not the very paupers in the workhouses—refuges unknown 
then—provided as a matter of course with appliances such 
as the Queen of Sheba or Semiramis, or, for that matter, 
Queen Elizabeth on her throne, could not command? None 
of these great ladies had the use of table-forks. It is im- 
apie that Queen Elizabeth, in the whole course of her 
ong and healthy life, ever had a bath. As we look round our 
rooms, do we not see luxuries and conveniences by the score 
that were unknown to our forefathers—carpets, wall-papers, 
clocks, telephones, plate-glass, easy chairs, spring beds, sash 
windows, door-locks, gas-lights, pianos, electric lights, cigars, 
blotting-paper, tea, coffee, electro-plate, and, above all, matches ? 
In this one matter alone, is it possible to measure the daily 
saving of time, trouble, and temper brought about by the 
substitution of the friction match for the flint and steel? Do 
not persons of very moderate means now possess, in abundance 
and profusion, luxuries which only the wealthiest of our fore- 
fathers could command—books, pictures, engravings, fabrics of 
all kinds, crockery and porcelain, implements of iron, steel, brass, 
and other metals? Only sixty-five years ago, those who were 
not present at the opening of the Great Exhibition, and who 


wished to know what it was like, must wait for months until 
15 
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one artist had painted it, and another artist had laboriously 
copied and engraved the painting, and then, for the expenditure 
of several guineas, his wish could be gratified. Now he could 
have it next morning for a halfpenny. Where our forefathers 
drew by hand labour, in buckets from a well, the water, often 
muddy and impure, that they used for drinking and domestic 
purposes, we have, by the mere turning of a tap, an unlimited 
supply of pure water. Tropical fruits unknown to our grand- 
fathers, or grown by the wealthy at great expense in hot- 
houses, are now sold on barrows on the streets at prices the 
poorest can afford. Undoubtedly, all classes of the people 
can now obtain a thousand conveniences and luxuries that not 
the wealthiest nor the most powerful of our forefathers ever 
dreamed of possessing; but are we therefore happier? Con- 
venience sled luxury are desirable, no doubt, but these are 
not the same as happiness. It may be doubted whether these 
are necessary ingredients in happiness. Many of our ancestors 
were happy without our conveniences and luxuries: many of 
us are unhappy in spite of them. 

There are, however, other discoveries that affect our welfare 
more nearly than mere material conveniences, comforts, and 
luxuries. Chloroform has robbed operations of their terrors, 
childbirth of its pains; Listerism is saving, and has saved, 
incalculable numbers of lives. The science of health has 
abolished some diseases from amongst us, has reduced other 
diseases to insignificance, and has prolonged the average 
duration of life by a considerable number of years. Does not 
all this contribute to make us happier? It is hard to say. 
No doubt it is an inexpressible relief to know that if we are 
to suffer the surgeon’s knife we shall be exempt from pain; 
but it must be remembered that for hundreds of operations 
that are performed now, but one was performed before the 
days of Simpson and Lister. The number of persons who had 
to dread the surgeon’s knife was so small that the general 
happiness of the community was scarcely affected. Life is 
prolonged, and the pain of separation from those dear to us 
comes later, but it comes at length. It is postponed, but it 
is not abolished ; and, on the other hand, many a life that is 
a questionable boon, that would be gratefully resigned, and 
that in former times would have been mercifully cut short, is 
now prolonged in years of suffering. In early times only the 
strong survived, and it is certain that a community that 
contains a large proportion of the weak and sickly is, on the 
ground of health alone, less happy than one in which the weak 
and sickly are few. 
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Stronger ground for believing that we are happier than our 
forefathers would be the greater security of life and property, 
and the greater liberty that we enjoy in comparison with those 
who lived before us; but it is not certain that even this 
ground is strong enough to warrant the conclusion that we are 
happier than they were. In the first place, although, in times 
of peace, life in Western Europe is now more secure against 
the depredations of marauders, and from the risks of civil 
tumult, of privy conspiracy and rebellion, than in many former 
times, yet it is not more secure from these dangers than some 
former times were, and it has dangers of its own from which 
former times were exempt. Civil tumult, in the form of strikes 
and what are called labour troubles, is by no means unknown 
in our times, and possibly is not less frequent or less dangerous 
to life and limb than other forms of turbulence, even in the 
turbulent Middle Age. The riots and rebellions that occupy so 

rominent a place in history seize upon our attention just 

cause they were prominent; and the intervening periods of 
tranquillity do not impress us, for they are not impressive ; 
but they existed, and were often prolonged and complete. 
Seldom does a year now pass without a strike in which 
lives are endangered ; but in the history of this country there 
were long periods of internal tranquillity, and it is well known 
that Gibbon placed the period of maximum happiness of the 
human race in the great Roman Peace that prevailed in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus. Moreover, those very appliances 
that contribute so greatly to our convenience, our comfort, 
and our luxury have their own dangers, which are neither small 
nor rare. Our predecessors were in no danger from mine 
explosions or railway accidents. The enormous quantity of 
powerful machinery that ministers to a thousand of the wants 
that our forefathers did not feel, takes its weekly and daily toll 
of life and limb. A single serious accident in a mine or on a 
railway will take as many lives as a serious battle between 
Saxons and. Danes. 

But, granting what is doubtful, that life is more secure in 
these later times than in the earlier history of the West, is this 
security necessary to happiness? May there not be much 
happiness without it? Does it even greatly contribute to 
happiness? We are accustomed to look upon the life 
of a bird, especially of a singing bird, as an epitome of 
joy. It is impossible to listen to the song of a lark, a 
blackbird, a thrush, a nightingale, a blackcap, or any other 
singing bird, without feeling the soul uplifted by the infection 
of the happiness they express ; it is impossible to witness the 
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graceful unceasing movement of the swift and the swallow 
without being impressed with the joy of their conquest of the 
air, of their easy, graceful, sweeping movements : yet all small 
birds live in extreme and perpetual insecurity. They are in 
constant danger, and their consciousness of danger is expressed 
in their conduct. Outside my window hangs a cocoa-nut with 
its ends removed for the benefit of the tits, who visit it all da 
long. At the present moment there is a cole-tit manifestly 
enjoying a feast of its contents. It gives three or four pecks, 
almost too fast for the eye to follow, and then withdraws its 
head from the cavity of the nut and looks round inquiringly 
lest, while it was engaged in feeding, some enemy should have 
stolen into its neighbourhood. Little more than a second passes 
without this interruption of its meal. Every sound, every 
movement within range of its senses, is a potential menace to 
its life. Yet there is no hint of unhappiness in its demeanour, 
Its movements are full of the joy of life. It is much the same 
with all small birds. They livein the utmost insecurity ; they 
take fright at a shadow: the slightest unaccustomed. noise 
startles them into precipitate flight ; yet before long they are 
pouring forth their very souls in joyous music. 

No doubt we must be cautious in inferring from the 
demeanour of birds to their feelings, and from the feelings of 
birds to those of men; but do we in fact find that people who 
live in constant insecurity of life live therefore in the misery of 
constant apprehension? Experience negatives the supposition. 
The demeanour of our troops in this war refutes it. They live 
in the utmost insecurity. ‘They never know at what moment 
a bullet or a shell may not kill them or mutilate them horribly. 
They frequently see their comrades struck down beside them. 
They well know the danger they are in, but it does not make 
them unhappy. Like the birds, they whistle and sing; and 
like their comrades beyond the danger zone, they laugh and 
joke. A very short experience, if it does not reconcile them 
to the life, at any rate accustoms them to it. No doubt it is 
easier to be happy when life is secure, but insecurity of life is 
no bar to happiness; nay, in a measure, and to a certain 
degree, it brings ‘its own sources of satisfaction. It exercises 
the wits. It sets the faculties agog to avoid, evade, and 
counteract the danger; and as long as it is successful, this 
successful exercise of faculty is a source of pleasure, all the 
keener for the magnitude of the difficulties that are sur- 
mounted. It is a commonplace that there are natures that 
revel in danger, and find their greatest happiness in coping 
with dangerous situations. We may doubt whether life is 
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upon the whole much more secure from violence than it has 
been upon the average in past times; we may well believe 
that insecurity of life brings its own compensation in sharpening 
the wits and pleasurable exercise of faculty ; and we may feel 
confidence that insecurity of life is no bar to happiness. 
Insecurity of life and insecurity of property commonly go 
together, and it is doubtful whether insecurity of property is 
not a greater bar to happiness than insecurity of life; for 
insecurity of property throws before it the menacing shadow 
of want, and of misery and death in their most dreaded forms 
—most dreaded because longest foreseen. Yet of all the 
supplications of the Litany, which epitomises what our fore- 
fathers most dreaded, none prays for security of property. 
Security of life is prayed for many times. We entreat that 
we may be delivered from plague, pestilence, and famine, 
from battle and murder, and from sudden death; but the only 
reference made to property, if indeed it is a reference to 
property, associates wealth with the terrors of the hour of 
death and the day of judgment, and prays for protection, not 
for it, but against it. It seems that our forefathers of the 
Middle Age attached less importance to property than we do, 
rhaps because there was so much less of it, perhaps because 
in any appreciable amount it was limited to so few. There 
have been, in the past, times and places at which property has 
been very insecure—for instance, on the Scottish border, and 
in the marches of Wales; but this insecurity affected but a 
small proportion of the population of the country—not more, 
— than is now affected by the defalcations of a Jabez 
alfour or a Whittaker Wright. If we set off the depredations 
of the dishonest company promoter, the long-firm swindler, 
the fraudulent trustee, and the other plunderers who now 
prey upon society, we may doubt whether property is after 
all much less secure in these days than in times less en- 
lightened ; and in some of those times property was highly 
respected. ‘The tradition that in King Alfred’s day gold 
bracelets could be hung by the highway, and would remain 
untouched by any but their lawful owners, may not be literally 
true; but it would never have obtained currency unless as an 
expression of the prevailing conviction, even so far from our 
own time, that property was completely secure from at any 
rate the cruder modes of depredation. 1 do not see, therefore, 
that generally, and looking at the matter by and large, we can 
claim with any confidence that property is more secure in these 
days than it was in former times. 
What seems a more important element in happiness than 
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security either of life or of property is personal liberty. In 
Greece, in Rome, in Saxon and Norman England, the great 
bulk of the population were slaves in law and slaves in fact; 
and slavery de facto was the state of the great bulk of the 
population, at any rate the rural population, in France down 
to the time of the Revolution, and in England to an even later 
date. A century ago the agricultural labourers in this 
country, though not so de jure, were, owing to an abominable 
law of settlement, de facto in a state of slavery, and adscripte 


glebe. A man could not remove his residence into another. 


parish unless he could find two substantial householders to 
give security in the sum of £10 each that he would not be- 
come chargeable to the parish to which he removed. For all 
practical purposes the security might as well have been fixed 
at ten thousand pounds. Undoubtedly, freedom of person 
and of action is much greater and much more widespread now, 
at any rate in this country, than in former times; and un- 
douhtedly, if the same restrictions that weighed upon our fore- 
fathers were now to be imposed upon us, the check to our 
happiness would be severe. But it does not follow that it was 
severe to them. ‘The check to our happiness would be severe 
because it would be a check, because it would deprive us of 
liberties that we possess ; but the want of these liberties would 
not be felt by those that had never possessed them. We are not 
unhappy for want of the ability to fly, for it is an ability we 
have never possessed. An Englishman in Germany feels 
acutely the deprivation of the liberty to do the things in the 
long list of the verboten, but the German does not feel it. 
He has never known liberty, and he does not feel the want of 
it. Even now we occasionally hear of some ancient inhabitant 
of a rural parish who has never lived out of it, and has rarely 
left it, though he has had full liberty to do so if he chose. 
But he did not choose. The desire to wander was unsatisfied 
because it was never felt. ‘The majority of our rural forefathers 
were in the same case. Personal liberty was denied to them, 
but, as they had never known it, they did not miss its absence. 
All the testimony we have of the state of the negro slaves in 
America and in the West Indies goes to show that, if and 
when they were unhappy, it was not because they were slaves. 
The evidence is that very many of the slaves were as happy as 
their masters. If the master was cruel, the slave suffered in 
consequence ; but he suffered, not because he was a slave, but 
because, being a slave, he was cruelly treated. A free man so 
treated would have suffered as much. Both in modern and 
in ancient days the slave accepted his status as part of the 
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order of nature. If he had not done so, slavery could not 
have endured, for the slaves were much more numerous than 
the free men, and by reason of their numbers were more 

werful, so that if they had not been slaves quasi of their own 

ee will there was no reason why they should be slaves at all. 
Even the slave who had known freedom, and had been enslaved 
for debt, must have found, in freedom from the sickening spectre 
of impending want, a substantial compensation, and may well 


have found tranquillity and satisfaction in a status that assured 


to him at least a livelihood. Certainly, freedom alone will not 
secure happiness. Who so free as Robinson Crusoe? 

No. It seems that the matter cannot be decided on these 
grounds. ‘I'’o discover whether we are or are not happier than 
our forefathers we must go deeper, and determine what the 
conditions of happiness are. Not until we have discovered 
these can we make the comparison. At first sight the 
problem seems insoluble, the conditions are so various. One 
man finds happiness in editing a Greek text, or in reading and 
translating a cuneiform inscription ; another says, 


“Your Novuds and Omers and Bluturks and stuff, 
By G——! I don’t value them this pinch of snuff,” 


and finds his happiness in watching horse-races and in making 
bets. This man finds happiness in crowds, in going from 
assembly to assembly and chattering to people he has never 
met before and will never meet again ; that man finds it in the 
society of two or three intimate friends, or perhaps in rambling 
about the country alone and communing, as he puts it, with 
nature. One man is happy only when he can contrive “the 
applause of listening senates to command”; another only 
when he is hunting big game in some wild country ; a third 
when he has composed a telling verse; and a fourth when he 
is drinking beer and playing skittles. The student’s happiness 
is gained in reading the book which the bibliophile delights to 
buy but does not think of reading. There is one condition of 
happiness for the boy, another for the youth, a third for the 
middle-aged, and a fourth for the old. In this bewildering 
variety, how is it possible to find a common condition? And 
if it is difficult to find common conditions of happiness for all 
in one country and in one age, must it not be futile to seek 
common conditions for different ages and widely different 
modes of life ? 

It is difficult, no doubt, but it is not impossible. However 
various the conditions of human happiness appear superficially 
to be, however diverse they may appear on a cursory examina- 

Vor. XV.—No. 1. 6 
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tion, yet fundamentally they must be the same for all; and if 
the matter is carefully considered, I think it will be found that 
the universalscondition of happiness is the exercise of faculty 
in the pursuit of interest: it is in doing that in which we are 
interested, in striving for ends that we desire. Happiness is 
wider, the greater the number of things in which we take 
interest ; it is deeper, the more intense the interest we take; 
it is greater, the greater the activity and the success of the 
pursuit. Thus we account for the different modes in which 
different people seek happiness, and for the difference in the 
things in which they find satisfaction. Their means of attain- 
ing or seeking happiness are different because their interests 
are different ; but whatever the means, all have in common the 
element of striving, and of the exercise of faculty in the 
striving; and the happiness is greater according as the striving 
is, first, strenuous, and, second, successful. Striving implies 
strenuousness. It implies effort, exertion, the endeavour to 
overcome impediments and obstacles. An end that is attained 
without effort, or with little effort, gives us little satisfaction 
either in the attainment or in the approach. That which we 
can have for the asking we value but little. Happiness does 
not enter into our pursuits until difficulties arise, confront us, 
and are overcome. The greater the difficulty, the louder the 
call*upon our resources, the more strenuous the effort, the 
greater the employment of faculty, the greater is the happiness 
evoked. When a child, or for the matter of that an adult, is 
solving a puzzle, and we offer to show him the solution, we get 
no thanks. No, he says, don’t show me: let me find it out 
for myself. It is the effort, not the result, that gives him 
pleasure. Satisfaction, happiness, is found, not in the attain- 
ment of the purpose, but in the successful striving towards 
attainment. The nearer to attainment that we approach, the 
greater our satisfaction becomes; but the moment of attain- 
ment marks the end of satisfaction, or, if it does not mark 
quite the end, it is accompanied by a great and sudden fall in 
the intensity of the satisfaction. 

Estimated by this standard, he is the happiest (1) who has 
the greatest capacity for feeling happiness ; (2) whose interests 
are most intense, and perhaps most numerous and diverse; 
(8) whose energy is greatest and his faculties best developed ; 
and (4) whose efforts meet with obstacles that are difficult but 
not insuperable. ‘To determine whether we are indeed happier 
than our forefathers, whether the condition of our race is or 
is not travelling towards greater happiness, we must compare 
ourselves in these respects with dwellers in past ages. 
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(1) Have we in these latter days a greater capacity for 
experiencing pleasure than our forefathers in past times? Was 
their capacity in this respect, in comparison with ours, that of 
the pint-pot to the quart-pot, or, the pint to the pint, or of 
the quart to the pint? I believe that our capacity is the 

ter. ‘There can be no doubt, no reasonable doubt, that 
the more highly developed animal has a greater capacity for 
feeling of every kind than that which is less developed. Here 
we are in the realm of conjecture, but still, 1 think, no one can 
doubt that a wasp or a bee feels more intensely and more 
yoluminously than a whelk or an oyster; that a bird feels 
more intensely and voluminously than a wasp or a bee; a dog 
than a bird; and a man thanadog. The capacity for feeling 
surely depends on the grade of evolution attained. In this 
respect we can justly claim that, considering all classes of 
the community, and striking an average, or comparing class 
with class, we are certainly more highly evolved and more 
advanced in development than our ancestors. In intelligence 
we are certainly superior. I do not refer to the discoveries in 
seience or to the achievements in art of recent times, for in 
these matters we begin where our predecessors left off, and, 
though we attain greater altitudes than they, it does not 
follow that any one of us climbs as far; but comparing indi- 
vidual efforts that are comparable, undoubtedly the level of 
individual intelligence is raised. Only the most backward of 
men nowadays entertain beliefs, such as those in charms and 
spells, and witchcraft, and astrology, that were held by the 
most advanced of our forefathers two or three centuries ago. 
Genius is sporadic, and breaks out unexpectedly, we know not 
why ; but undoubtedly the general standard of ability has greatly 
risen in the last century or two. The foremost writers of the 
second rank of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would 
not emerge from the ruck if they wrote now. ‘To go farther 
back, if St Thomas Aquinas were to write now, no one would 
read him except the compilers of the Index, and they would 
probably adjudge him a heretic. Few of the rest of the great 
Schoolmen would obtain a hearing. They are too dull. To 
go yet farther back, Cicero would scarcely now find a 
publisher, and if he published at his own expense would 
scarcely find a reader. Tacitus might rank with Macaulay 
and Thucydides with Gibbon, but neither of them would stand 
head and shoulders above the historians of to-day. Our sym- 
pathies are so much more acute, that the weekly hanging of a 
score of condemned men and women at Tyburn, the frequent 
transportation of hundreds of convicts to Botany Bay, would 
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no more be tolerated than the drawings and quarterings ang 
the burnings alive of a still earlier time. Undoubtedly we 
have evolved: we have developed: we are advanced over ou 
ancestors of a few hundred years ago. The advance may not 
be far, but there is a certain advance; and if the capacity to 
feel pleasure partakes, as there is every reason to suppose it 
does, in the general advance of mental faculty, then we haye 
a greater capacity for pleasure than our forefathers. We see 
the same difference in contemporaries of different grades, 
Who can doubt that the capacity to feel pleasure is greater in 
the cultivated man of leisure than in the boor whose pleasures 
are limited to his pipe and his pot ? 

So far, then, there can be no doubt that we have an ad- 
vantage over those who lived before us; but it must be 
remembered that along with the increased capacity of feeling 
pleasure goes the increased capacity of feeling pain ; and it is 
by no means certain that the latter does not outrun the former, 
Looking farther ahead and with a surer vision than our fore- 
fathers, we can taste the joys of anticipation longer and more 
vividly than they; but the same increase of intelligence that 
enables us to foresee good fortune enables us to foresee dis- 
aster also. That insensibility to pleasure that deprives the 
labouring man of the enjoyment of a beautiful landscape is 
accompanied by an insensibility to pain that enables him to 
look on, with interest unsullied by a qualm, while his damaged 
finger is being hacked off by an unskilful surgeon. . The same 
development of feeling that gives the delicately nurtured and 
highly sensitive woman at the coming of her lover a joy more 
intense and voluminous than the kitchen-maid can feel in 
similar circumstances, ensures that she shall feel a more 
bitter grief when he is killed. Still, allowing for this draw- 
back, I think we can say with some confidence that upon the 
whole, and on the average, we have a greater capacity than 
those who have preceded us for experiencing happiness. 

In the second element of happiness we are without doubt 
more favourably placed. Our possible interests are far more 
numerous and far more diverse. ‘To take but one indication: 
our ancestors, not so very remote, had, on entering life, the 
choice of but five professions—the navy, the army, law, physic, 
and divinity. Now, not only is each of these divided and sub- 
divided, but also many more professions, also divided and sub- 
divided, have come into existence—those of the engineer, the 
actuary, the accountant, the surveyor, and so forth. As with 
serious professions, so with amusements, so with branches of 
science, so with matters to be investigated—the possible objects 
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of interest are innumerable ; and he who now lives the aimless, 
useless life of the man in easy circumstances depicted by our 
glider novelists does so not by compulsion, not because he can 
find no object of interest, but because he has not the activity 
of mind to be interested. The capacity to take interest is a 
necessary antecedent to the taking of interest, and this capacity 
isa measure of the mental energy in store. Where there is 
no energy, there can be no interest ; but even when the energy 
exists and is ample, there must be some available object for 
it to expend itself upon, and the object must be not only 
available but also congenial. The interest of everyone has a 
natural bent in a certain direction, it may be in several 
directions ; and it is no more use to supply an astronomer with 
opportunity for interesting himself in horse-racing or biology 
than to supply a bookmaker with opportunity for interesting 
himself in the origin of the Thirty-nine Articles. As things 
now are, there is scarcely any natural bent that cannot readily 
find material to expend its interest upon, and in this we seem 
to have an immeasurable advantage over our forefathers ; but 
it must not be forgotten that though our interests have 
widened in many directions they have contracted in others. 
Our forefathers took the most intense interest—an interest so 
intense that it led them to suffer as well as to inflict the most 
excruciating torments—in matters for which no one now living 
could be induced to care a straw. They were so interested 
that they were anxious to put others to death, and ready them- 
selves to die, for differences which no one would now take 
the trouble to understand, and for which no human being 
living now would sacrifice a pipe of tobacco or a pinch of 
snuff: for the difference between Arianism, Tritheism, and 
Sabellianism, Homoousianism and Homoiousianism, Supralap- 
sarianism and Sublapsarianism, Socinianism and Erastianism. 
Our forefathers undertook almost superhuman exertions and 
perished by tens of thousands to rescue the Holy Sepulchre 
from the custody of the infidel. We are quite content to 
leave it in his custody. We take no interest in a subject 
that aroused passionate enthusiasm throughout the whole 
of Europe. 

The explanation of these vagaries, which seem so strange 
to us, is that men of active mind must take interest in some- 
thing. The activity of their minds reaches and stretches out 
here and there like the tendrils of a plant, seeking something 
to lay hold of and to take interest in; and it will lay hold 
of anything that is not positively abhorrent to it. If it can 
find nothing on which to expend its interest, it suffers from 
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the torment of ennui, from which its owner too often seeks 
relief in drink or drugs. This is the explanation of the pre. 
valence of drinking in our colonies and in other undevelo 
societies. ‘The people have not enough things to take interest 
in. The true antidote to drink is the provision of matters of 
interest. We who live in highly civilised and highly orgap. 
ised communities have this advantage over our ancestors, that 
we live fuller lives—that we have more numerous interests, 
and greater facilities for pursuing those interests, whatever 
they may be. 

The third condition of happiness is the possession of vigour, 
both bodily and mental. There is a happiness that arises 
from the mere consciousness of vigour, and that still exists 
in full force whether the consciousness is justified or is de- 
lusive. Alienists are familiar with a morbid euphoria; and 
we are all familiar with the high spirits of children, which 
arise out of abounding bodily vigour, and are the mental 
counterpart of it. It is hard to say whether we are in this 
respect better or worse off than our predecessors ; but if we 
take a general average of the whole community, it is probable 
that we are worse off than they. Their conditions of life, 
their ignorance of hygiene and their indifference to it, and 
their ignorance of curative medicine secured that only the 
robust and the vigorous survived. Before the age of Harvey 
there can have been few long illnesses. Those who did not 
die speedily of their diseases died speedily of their physicians. 
The duration of life was much less than it is now, but the 
proportion of invalids in the population was much smaller. 
The mortality in the early years of life, still unnecessarily great, 
was then very great. None but the most robust children sur- 
vived, and the general average of vigour in the community 
must have been appreciably higher than it is now, and the 
consequent euphoria greater and more widespread. I doubt 
whether the part that this internal factor sales in the pro- 
duction of happiness is sufficiently recognised. It is not only 
that the less vigorous person is less able to overcome obstacles, 
and therefore has fewer and less pronounced successes to give 
him happiness: it is also that the overcoming of obstacles 
gives to him less happiness than the overcoming of the same 
obstacles in the same time would give to the more vigorous 
person, who is by his greater vigour more receptive of happiness 
and more capable of experiencing it. Of all the conditions of 
happiness, none is more important than this. 

In respect of the development of our faculties it is probable 
that we are somewhat superior to those who lived in past ages. 
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Qur system of education is faulty enough and _ inefficient 
enough, but it is in some respects superior to that of our 
ancestors. It still consists mainly in the teaching and learning 
of words, but it does not now consist entirely in the teaching 
and learning of words. Slowly, grudgingly, and reluctantly 
pedagogues have at length admitted into the curriculum some 
modicum of teaching not only a knowledge of things, but also 
a knowledge of how to do things. ‘The advance is not yet 
sufficient to make much difference in the degree of develop- 
ment of faculty of the lad who leaves school; but when he 
has left school and is out in the world, he has many more 
opportunities for and much more incentive to the development 
of his faculties than his forefathers had. The activities of life, 
both in work and in recreation, are much more numerous and 
diverse, and both in work and in recreation the competition is 
much keener. The world is much more densely populated ; 
competitors are much more numerous; and therefore com- 

tition is much more severe, and the incentive to action, 
and so. to the development of faculty by exercise, is much 
greater. It is true that avenues and opportunities are much 
more numerous, or the world could not support its increased 
population ; but it is the pressure of competition that increases 
the avenues and opportunities, and relatively to this pressure 
they have rather diminished than increased. The increase in 
the power and precision of the instruments we use is of course 
enormous, but the increase in power and precision of the 
faculties by which these instruments are wielded has been 
slight in proportion. We still take as our models of excellence 
old silver, old jewels, old furniture, old pictures, old buildings, 
old violins, old gardens. Probably our faculties, or some of 
them, are more highly developed than those of our forefathers 
were, but the increase has not been great. 

Lastly, as the external condition of happiness is the success- 
ful surmounting of obstacles, there must, if there is to be 
happiness, be obstacles to surmount. ‘These we are never 
likely to want, but we are better off than our forefathers in 
this respect, that we have a much longer and larger record 
behind us of difficulties surmounted. Their experience added 
to our own has provided us with abundance of examples 
teaching us the way to go about the surmounting of obstacles ; 
has shown us, with respect to this and other classes of difficulties, 
what ways are likely to prove efficient and what ways are 
likely to fail. Past experience is in this respect a guide to 
our steps and a lantern to our feet, as well as an encourage- 
ment to our souls. Seeing how many impossibilities have 
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been achieved, we are reluctant to regard anything as im- 
possible. Seeing that success has been piled on success, we 
look forward to greater and greater successes in the future, 
We gain from past experience that general consciousness of 
power that is so important a condition of happiness. Happi- 
ness consists not so much in actual achievement as in impending 
achievement. If we feel confident that we can do a difficult 
thing, we already taste the happiness of success in doing it. If 
we feel confidence in our own powers, we have within us a 
permanent source of happiness. Here at last we find definite 
ground for asserting that our happiness is superior to that of 
our forerunners. All the accounts we have of primitive 
peoples show that they feel they are the helpless sport of 
malignant gods or of blind fate, against either of which it is 
hopeless to struggle. We regard ourselves as living under 
the reign of laws whose ill consequences to ourselves can be 
averted when we understand the laws. We are in great 
measure freed from the paralysing spell of that conscious 
impotence in the face of natural agents that oppresses those 
who are ignorant of the laws of nature. Year by year our 
resources of defence against disease and disaster increase, and 
with this increase of resources goes, not only greater freedom 
from disease and disaster, but, what is far more important to 
our happiness, a continually growing sense of power, and a 
continually increasing confidence that this growth will continue 
and increase. Nothing is more disheartening, there is no more 
fertile source of misery, than a feeling of helplessness in the 
face of impending disaster. From this feeling primitive peoples 
are seldom free. They seek to counteract it by the use of 
prayers, spells, charms, and incantations, but these give little 
real comfort. The only true comfort isa clear foresight, and 
a knowledge of effectual means of prevention or avoidance. 
In this respect there is much yet to be done, but enough has 
already been done to afford us certainty of much further 
progress, and enough has already been done to relieve us 
altogether from the terrors of feeling ourselves the blind and 
helpless butts of overwhelming and malignant powers. 

So far, I have not alluded to any increase of happiness 
from the general abandonment of the belief in hell and in the 
depredations of a personal devil. I am not sure that this 
modification of our belief has upon the whole increased our 
happiness. Escape from hell by means of a deathbed 
repentance was so easy and so certain, that no evil-doer need 
live in apprehension except of sudden death ; and hence arose 
that horror of sudden death which so oppressed our ancestors, 
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and which we find so hard to understand. Almost everyone 
now would choose a sudden death rather than a lingering 
death, and the reason is that we are no longer in terror of that 
hell that awaited those who died so suddenly that they had 
no opportunity for repentance. This source of unhappiness 
was no doubt very real, but it had its mitigations. In the 
first place, few deaths could. be so sudden as to give no 
opportunity at all for repentance. 


“ Between the saddle and the ground, 
I mercy sought, I mercy found.” 


And repentance was an effectual safeguard against con- 
imment to hell, however outrageous might have been the 
turpitude of the sinner. In the second place, while every 
sinner looked with considerable confidence to his own escape 
by a timely repentance from the torments of hell, he was by 
no means inclined to admit that his sinful enemy would obtain 
the same immunity by the same means; and it must have 
been no small satisfaction to the victim of oppression and 
wrong to look forward to a time when the position would be 
reversed, and more than reversed—when he would find the 
joy of ineffable beatitude sensibly increased by watching his 
quondam oppressor writhing in the torments of hell. Hell 
was on a memorable occasion dismissed by Lord Westbury 
with costs, but I do not feel sure that, upon the whole, we are 
much happier for his iudgment. 


CHAS. A. MERCIER. 


PARKSTONE, 








THE MODERNIST REVIVAL OF 
ANGLICANISM. 


THe Rev. CAVENDISH MOXON, M.A., 
Marske Rectory, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


Some of the Bishops who are organising the Anglican Mission 
of repentance and hope deplore the secular outlook of the people 
and their sinful failure to answer the Church’s call. Others, 
like Bishop Gore, openly ask the question, “Is Anglicanism 
worth preserving ? ” 

Now, the very fact that such a question should be asked b 
a Bishop is full of significance and of hope. It means that it is 
no longer complacently assumed that the Anglican Church 
must be worth preserving at all costs. It is a hopeful sign 
that some Anglicans are ridding themselves of the fatal 
delusion that because their Church is a part of the Catholic 
Church it must therefore be a perfect and a permanent Church 
of divine grace and truth. 

The success of the National Mission will entirely depend 
upon its presupposition with regard to the Church itself. It 
will fail if it is conducted on the assumption that only the 
unchurched masses need repentance, if it merely condemns the 
national sins to which Anglicans are not inclined, and if it 
urges repentant sinners to accept unconditionally a perfect 
system of truth and fellowship. 

The National Mission will succeed only if it is primarily a 
call to Anglicans to repent of Anglican sins and to consider 
how far the failure to be in fact the Church of the Nation is 
due to the sins of Anglicanism that hinder the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in its midst. 

The prevailing sins of the Anglican Church to-day are not 
the sins of the days of the Evangelical and Catholic revivals. 
These movements have done much to promote the ideals of 
individual conversion and consecration and of corporate life 
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and worship within its borders. The chief sins which to-day 
threaten to sever the Anglican Church from the Source of its 
life are its tendency to look back to its golden age in the past, 
its consequent traditionalism, its practical denial of the present 
progress of revelation in matters of truth and of conduct, and 
its unwillingness to hear what the Spirit is saying to the 
modern world and the living Church. 

The most serious symptom of this backward-looking atti- 
tude is the failure of Anglican teachers to emphasise the 
primary religious duty of the love of truth and the practice of 
the open mind towards the new as well as towards the old 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. The Anglican Church is still 
toa large extent unaware of the fact that Christian truth is 
not a ready-made whole to be accepted without thought, but 
an ideal in course of realisation to be pursued by every follower 
of Jesus according to opportunity and power. Anglicans 
whose conscience is acute in other directions practically deny 
the present activity of the Holy Spirit, and fail to assert the 
obligation of Christians to venture forward in faith as seekers 
of the still imperfectly realised kingdom of truth. 

If the signs of arrested development of Anglicanism are 
many, still the situation is not yet desperate. Even the most 
convinced traditionalists, like Bishop Gore, admit the working 
of a powerful leaven of progressive or modernist Churchman- 
ship which has the Churchmen’s Union as the centre of its 
activity. It is natural that those Anglican Catholics and 
Evangelicals who agree in seeing the whole truth of our re- 
ligion revealed in the past should regard this Modern Church- 
manship as a merely negative, rationalist, and intellectualist 
movement. ‘To Churchmen who find truth absolute and com- 
plete in the Bible and the Creeds, Modernists must appear as 

rsons puffed up by intellectual pride, which leads them to 
ay profane hands upon the holiest shrines of faith. It is 
inevitable that those who do not recognise the'religious duty 
of striving ever to — from illusion and error towards the 
truth should see in Modernist reinterpretations and restate- 
ments but new names for heresy. 

If Modernist Churchmen are convinced that their principles 
havea religious and moral force capable of reviving the Anglican 
Church, they can afford to bear persecution and misunder- 
standing without bitterness, while they continue to proclaim 
the truth they see in its application to all the problems of our 
ecclesiastical and civil life. 

From the Modernists’ point of view the life of the Anglican 
Church is plainly in danger in so far as it has failed to adapt 
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itself to the new world of thought and ideals that is in process 
of creation. It is therefore the duty of these Modernist 
Churchmen to state with a united, perfectly clear and up. 
ambiguous voice the religious duty of seeking the new truth 
and of applying it fearlessly to the old forms of Christian 
theology, ethics, organisation, and worship. We are forbidden 
to conceal our principles or the results of their application, not 
only by our duty to God and our Church, but also by the clear 
teaching of history. The success of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century and of the Evangelical and Catholic revivals 
was due to men who had the grace to proclaim their faith 
openly, and, if necessary, to suffer and die for the truth’s sake, 
No doubt there is a place in the Modernist movement for the 
Erasmus-like policy of caution and reserve in order to form an 
intellectual and emotional bridge between the old and the new, 
Yet the Reformation was not carried through by men who 
were dominated by piety for the past and an academic belief 
in the inevitable trend of events towards the truth, but rather 
by men who dared to practise their principles and to risk their 
place in the Church and even their life rather than compromise 
with error or fail to apply the truth for the reformation of the 
Church. 

Since we believe that Modernism has a message for 
the Church, we must not be deterred from openly delivering 
this message by any consideration of party policy or interest. 
We shall only prove the reality of our faith in the Spirit of 
truth if we resolutely reject the temptation to withhold our 
witness lest we should either disturb and split the Anglican 
Church or lose our own place in it. It may be. that the 
revival we desire will spread throughout our Church. But 
if the worst should happen and Anglicanism finally rejected 
the new point of view and cast out all the Modernists, the 
cause of true religion would be furthered by their exclu- 
sion from a Church which for them could no longer appear 
to be a dwelling for the Spirit of truth. The first duty 
of Modernists is to make their meaning so plain that the 
prevalent misunderstandings and misstatements of the belief 
of these Modern Churchmen shall henceforth be impossible 
for honest inquirers. 

Modernism is a way of regarding the traditional Christian 
life, ethics, theology, organisation, and worship from the 
point of view of believers in the progressive revelation of 
truth and duty by the Holy Spirit. 

Modernist Churchmen ought therefore to assert plainly, 
and not to admit with apologies and reserves, that this 
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Christianity contains things new as well as old. The time 
has come for a definite assertion of our right to hold Christian 
beliefs in a form that is either unknown or rejected by the 
Councils and the majority of the members of the Catholic 
Church. 

The recent controversies about particular new interpreta- 
tions and restatements of the articles of belief all lead us 
back to the fundamental question at issue: “ What is Christi- 
anity?” If the Traditionalists are -right, Christianity is an 
infallibly exact unfolding of what was fully and implicitly 
revealed from the beginning. From this point of view what 
is new is therefore also untrue. But if the Modernists are 
right, Christianity is a real development, a creative evolution 
of life and thought and a gradually guided escape from illu- 
sion and error into the kingdom of truth and goodness. 

Modernism, as here defended, is an attempt to apply 
consistently a belief in the present activity of God in the 
Church and in the spiritual world. Hence belief in the real 
growth of Christianity is the fundamental principle of Modern- 
ism. In the past a belief in hard-and-fast dogmas has sought 
to limit the course of the Spirit and caused the new life 
and truth to burst out at intervals with a disruptive force 
that sometimes threatened the very existence of the tradition- 
alist Churches. ‘The purpose of Modernism is to combine 
reverence for the past with an attentive watchfulness for 
Christ’s coming in the present. Since Modernism is the religion 
of life, it is strictly conditioned by the laws of life, and there- 
fore opposed to heresy in the sense of a set of one-sided or 
arbitrarily chosen beliefs or denials. Modernism by its faith 
in the supremacy of Christ’s spirit of love is also opposed 
to schism in the sense of an attempt to set up any other 
test of Catholicity and Churchmanship than conformity with 
the law of love. Our point of view forbids us either to make 
a final criterion of the Bible, like some Evangelicals, or of 
tradition and Councils, like some Catholics, or to reject entirely 
these authorities, like some liberal Protestants. We cannot 
seek the eternal essence of Christianity apart from its living 
forms of worship, work, and thought; but we cannot give 
a final authority to any book, creed, ministry, or Church in 
the past. 

From this modern faith in Christianity four consequences 
follow that need clear statement at the present time in order 
that the Anglican Church may adapt itself to the new world. 

(1) It follows from our faith that we are not required by 
God to test the truth of our beliefs by their exact conformity 
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with the Bible or the Creeds. We must reject the Catholic 
saying that the Bible is to prove what the Church teaches, as 
well as the Protestant appeal to the absolute authority of 
Scripture. 

(2) Earnest truth-seekers must be encouraged to a degree 
yet unknown in the Church to think, to speak, and to write 
with freedom. Above all, we must beware of a liberal ortho. 
doxy as a test for teachers. Our Scriptures and Creeds are 
sacramental means for our absorption of the treasures of the 
past; they must not be allowed to fetter the expanding life 
and thought thus generated. The test for Church member. 
ship and ministry must be ability and desire to join in the 
common worship and work, sympathy with Christian ideals, 
and belief in a kernel of truth and value beneath the ancient 
husks of faith. The risk of tolerating those Modernists who 
wish to be included in the fellowship is vastly less than the 
risk of attempting to silence or expel them in the name 
of God. 

Tests for preachers and teachers encourage mental laziness, 
suppression of true conviction, and disloyalty to truth. To 
those of us who listen for new words from the living God, 
such tests are a faithless and sinful barrier which makes it 
almost impossible for the Church to hear the divine message. 
Either the Holy Spirit has new truth to teach the Church or 
He has not. If He has, then it is impossible for our Bishops 
rightly to condemn what is new on a priori grounds, or 
to fix its limits beforehand; if He has not, then the least 
deviation from ancient belief ought to be branded as heresy. 

It would appear that some of the Anglican Bishops are 
unwilling to face this clear alternative. The Bishops of Win- 
chester and Oxford welcome free speculation within the limits 
of the Creeds. Because the Rev. J. M. Thompson expressed 
his belief in the Incarnation and his denial of the clauses 
about Christ’s birth and resurrection in their literal meaning, 
the Bishop of Winchester refused to sanction his teaching 
office as Dean of Divinity at Magdalen College, Oxford. At 
the same time the Bishop of Oxford inhibited Mr Thompson 
from officiating as a minister in the diocese of Oxford, and 
other Bishops have followed the lead of Dr Gore. 

From our point of view it is greatly to be regretted that 
neither the diocese nor the Church has rallied for the defence 
of free research and speech like the College authorities, who 
removed Dr Talbot’s power of sanction. The Church which 
allows such a condemnation of freedom as this is in danger 
of a fatal severance of the tie that binds it to the life-giving 
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Spirit of God. The very fact that Mr Thompson’s position 
as an unbeneficed clergyman gives him no right of appeal to 
the Privy Council makes his case a test of the Anglican 
conscience, and also a call to all who love truth more than 
tradition to unite in defence of religious liberty. Even on 
legal grounds Mr Thompson has a strong case in view of the 
Subscription Act, which has substituted a general for a de- 
tailed assent, and in view of the large liberty that is now 
generally practised in the interpretation of the Bible and the 
Creeds. But Modernism implies a defence of liberty not on 
legal but on moral and religious grounds. And it is on these 
grounds that we ought to assert the right of clergy who 
believe in the Incarnation to assert the legendary character of 
the stories about the manner of Christ’s birth and resurrection 
when the evidence leads them to this conclusion. Modernists 
are indeed divided on this point; but all unite in asserting 
that no religious value is lost if belief in the Incarnation is 
held independently of belief in the virgin birth and the dis- 
appearance of Christ’s corpse by a miracle. 

(8) We must oppose on religious grounds the attempt that 
is being made to attain religious unity by way of agreement 
in matters of metaphysics, history, and science as_ the 
essential foundation of Christian faith, We must show why 
we cannot regard as a step towards unity the Interim Report 
of the Committee recently appointed by leaders of the 
Anglican and Free Churches. ‘This document bears the im- 
= of Bishop Gore’s belief that all the articles of the Creeds 
orm a coherent sequence each part of which is essential to 
the whole structure. This manifesto, with its implicit con- 
demnation of Modernism, is vitiated by a fatal rationalism, since 
it makes religious unity depend upon intellectual uniformity 
of interpretation of ancient Creeds. 

Professor Bethune-Baker (in the 7%mes of February 28) has 
clearly shown the error and weakness of the Report; but it 
is incumbent on those of us who believe that there is a better 
way, to express the positive faith that is in us. ‘The true bond 
of unity is a common loyalty to the Highest, a common love 
of truth, goodness, and beauty, a common faith in the Divine 
character as revealed by the life and work of Christ, a fellow- 
ship for the worship of these attributes of God and for their 
realisatior. in all the relations of human life. The religious 
bond between disciples and God in Christ is the bond of love 
and not an agreement with the belief either of the Master 
or of a majority of His followers. The War has revealed to 
many the possibility of religious unity without uniformity. 
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Christians of very different beliefs have been drawn together 
in the face of a common danger and in pursuance of a common 
super-personal aim. The War is therefore a call from God 
to all who believe in the ideal of unity in diversity to unite 
to claim the right to hold this broad ideal in the Anglican 
Church by the side of the narrow ideal of Dr Gore and the 
Catholics and Protestants who put the Creeds or the Scriptures 
in place of the Spirit of Christ as the bond of unity between 
Christians and Churches. 

(4) Finally, we must repent of our unfaithfulness to the 
Spirit of truth in our services before we dare to go out to the 
non-churchgoers and rebuke them for their absence from our 
worship. By constant repetition in our worship of statements 
we know to be untrue, and of sentiments we know to be not 
Christian, we have compelled thousands of people, who desire 
to worship in sincerity and truth, either to stop at home or to 
form the fatal habit of repeating as a matter of course words 
to which in heart and mind they cannot assent. If we loved 
more Him who is the truth, we should refuse to commit the 
sin of untruthfulness in the very acts designed for His worship. 
We should then at once force the Convocations to pass a 
measure of Prayer Book revision by which the untruths we 
now solemnly utter in God’s presence should be removed. 

The Anglican Church still allows deacons at the outset 
of their ministry to assent to a form of belief in the Bible 
which, in its natural sense, must be a lie for any intelligent 
student of modern criticism. The celebrant at the Holy 
Communion must still repeat, as if he believed it, the false 
statement that the world was made in a week. Choirs are 
forced to sing psalms containing violently anti-Christian 
sentiments, and the clergy are forced to read “lessons” which 
teach neither Christian truth nor morality. 

What, then, is the mission to which God is now calling 
the Anglican Church? Is it not primarily a mission to its 
own members for the deepening of their faith in truth, and for 
the expulsion of falsehood, insincerity, cant, and fear? The 
title of the National Mission has been well chosen if it means 
that the Church itself needs repentance of these sins before it 
can hope to bear its full Christian witness and strengthen the 
nation in the true and consistent service of God. 


CAVENDISH MOXON. 
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ASSYRIA AND PRUSSIA: AN 
HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON, Ph.D., D.D., 


Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism in Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Tue one problem that engrosses our attention at present is 
the war. Thinking men in all lands cannot help asking what 
is its meaning, and what will be its issue? There are no seers 
among us to-day who can forecast the future, and the only 
way in which we can answer our questions is by the study 
of history. History repeats itself, and whenever conditions 
arise in one age that resemble those in a previous age there 
is reason to believe that the outcome in both cases will be 
similar. ‘This is the reason for comparing the growth of 
ancient Assyria with that of modern Prussia. The historical 
development, the ideals, and the methods of the two empires 
bear the closest resemblance; a comparative study, accord- 
ingly, cannot fail to shed light upon the meaning of the 
present world-war and upon its ultimate results. 

1. The Colonial Period.—Assyria was founded as a colony 
of the old Babylonian empire to spread Babylonian civilisa- 
tion and to defend the frontier against the barbarians. In 
Gen. x. 10 f. we read: “The beginning of his (Nimrod’s) 
kingdom was Babylon. Out of that land went forth Assyria, 
and built Nineveh.” This event occurred as early perhaps as 
3000 B.c. The Assyrians spoke the same language as the 
Babylonians, had the same religion, and down to the latest 
times recognised their cultural and ecclesiastical dependence 
upon the mother-country. This early colony stood under the 
rule of military governors who were directly responsible to 
the Babylonian emperors. 

In like manner the Mark of Brandenburg, the nucleus of 
modern Prussia, was founded about a.p. 930 by Henry L., 
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the last of the Carolingian emperors, as a bulwark of the 
Holy Roman Empire against the heathen Prussians and 
Wends. Its ruler, the Markgraf of Brandenburg, was a minor 
official who owed direct allegiance to the Emperor. The 
original Prussians were a Lettish race, and the name Pruzi, 
or Prutheni, by which they called themselves, means “the 
intelligent ones.” It appears thus that the modern Prussian 
claim to possess the only true Kultur is of ancient origin, 
They were the most obstinate opponents of Christianity 
among the European peoples. They persecuted and plundered 
their Christian neighbours, until in 1280 the monastic military 
order of the Teutonic Knights conquered the region, and 
imposed a superficial Christianity upon its inhabitants. 

2. The Period of the Governors.—The governors of the 
city of Asshur early showed an ambition to increase their 
power at the expense of their neighbours. ‘They gradually 
brought Calah, Nineveh, and Arbela, the other ancient 
colonies of the land, under their domination, and extended 
their territory into Mesopotamia. As early as 2000 B.c. they 
had forced the Babylonian emperors to recognise Assyria as a 
state equal in importance to the old city-states of Babylonia, 
and to confer on them the title of Patesi or “ Prince.” 

Similarly, the Markgrafen of Brandenburg, of the so-called 
Ascanian line (a.D. 11384-1819), united all the towns of the 
North Mark under their rule, extended their authority into 
Prussia, occupied and fortified Berlin (a.p. 1240), and 
eventually made it the capital instead of Brandenburg. In 
1356 the Mark was strong enough to be recognised as one 
of the chief states of the empire, its ruler obtained the title 
of Elector, and this dignity was made hereditary in the house 
of Hohenzollern. 

3. The Period of the Princes.—As soon as the rulers of 
Assyria had become Patesis they began to aim at independ- 
ence from Babylon. An inscription of Tiglathpileser |. 
(ca. 1100 Bc.) mentions Ishme-Dagan and his son Shamshi- 
Adad, Patesis of Asshur, who lived seven hundred years 
before his time. Inscriptions of these and of other Patesis 
have come to light through the recent German excavations on 
the site of the city of Asshur. These princes strengthened 
their armies, developed their resources, enlarged their borders 
by conquest, and eventually as early as 1700 B.c. ventured 
to throw off allegiance to Babylon. Ashirrimnisheshu is the 
first Patesi who is known to have assumed the title of King. 

In like manner the Electors of Brandenburg early 
manifested a determination to secure their independence. 
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Frederick I. offered himself as a candidate for the imperial 
throne in 1438 against Albert II. of the house of Hapsburg. 
Frederick II. (1440-1470) deprived the free cities of his 
dominion of their liberties, conquered the Neumark of Prussia 
from the Teutonic Knights, and would have annexed Lusatia 
and Pomerania if the Emperor had not stopped him. Albert 
(1470-1486) gained territory from Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
and took the important step of establishing primogeniture in 
the dynasty of Hohenzollern. ‘Through this measure the 
territory of the Electorate was kept intact, and the absolutism 
of its rulers was confirmed. John (1486-1499) still further 
curtailed the liberties of the cities, and secured his succession 
to Pomerania on extinction of the ducal line. Joachim I. 
(1499-1535) promoted education, and unified the hetero- 
geneous elements of his dominion by the introduction of 
imperial Roman law. 

Joachim II. (1585-1571) embraced the Reformation, and 
thus placed himself in open conflict with the Emperor. He 
made himself the head of the Protestant Church in Branden- 
burg, and diverted the ecclesiastical endowments to military 
uses. He also secured his succession to the duchy of Prussia 
in case of failure of the male line. John George (1571-1598) 
filled the offices of state with members of the petty nobility, 
and thus gathered about himself an aristocracy pledged to his 
support. Joachim Frederick (1598-1608) introduced the 
Staatsrath, or ministerial cabinet, and thus laid the foundation 
of the modern Prussian bureaucracy. John Sigismund (1608- 
1619) inherited the duchy of Prussia after the death of Duke 
Albert in 1618, and from this time onward Prussia became 
the main constituent of the dominions of the Hohenzollerns. 
George William (1619-1640) made treaties with the Protestants, 
or with the Catholics, as seemed most advantageous at the 
moment, and broke these when it suited his convenience. 
Carlyle says of him: ‘“‘ Where the Titans were bowling rocks 
at each other, George William hoped by dexterous skipping 
to escape share of the game.” 

Frederick William, “the Great Elector” (1640-1688), 
developed such an efficient army that at the peace of West- 
phalia he was able to add to his territory the whole of 
Pomerania and the ecclesiastical principalities of Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, and Minden. In the second Swedish war in 
1655 he helped the Swedes to defeat the Poles, and received 
in return recognition as the independent ruler of Prussia. 
Then he deserted his ally, and helped Poland to defeat the 
Swedes, receiving as his reward the recognition of the inde- 
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pendence of Prussia by Poland. In 1666 he added to hig 
domain the Rhenish duchies of Cleves, Mark, and Ravensherg, 
In 1677-78 he drove the Swedes out of Northern Germany, 
capturing Stettin and Stralsund. At his death the territory 
of Brandenburg had increased from an original 11,000 square 
miles held by the first Elector to 43,000 square miles, the 
revenue had increased fivefold, and the army was one of the 
finest in Europe. On the strength of these facts Frederick I, 
his son (1688-1718), forced the Emperor Leopold I. in 1701 to 
grant him the title of King. From this time onward Prussia 
was independent of the empire, and took its place as one of 
the great powers of Europe. 

4. The Period of the Kingdom.—When Assyria had secured 
her independence, she at once began to aim at the establishment 
ofanempire. This involved, first, the extension of her territory 
by conquest, so that she might become stronger than Babylon; 
and second, the overthrow of Babylon. For centuries there 
was war between the two countries, with success now on one 
side, now on the other. Burnaburiash I., king of Babylon 
(ca. 1508 B.c.), had to yield territory to Puzur-Ashir, king of 
Assyria. Karaindash I., king of Babylon, was compelled to 
make a treaty with Ashirbelnisheshu, king of Assyria, and 
to establish a boundary line between the two countries, 
Asshuruballit II. (ca. 1400 B.c.) compelled Burnaburiash IL. 
to marry his daughter Muballitatshirua, and thus obtained a 
controlling interest in the politics of the southern kingdom. 
When the Babylonians revolted against Karakhardash, the 
son of the Assyrian princess, and slew him, Asshuruballit 
intervened with his army and seated Kurigalzu II., another 
grandson, on the throne. His successor Ellilnirari defeated 
Kurigalzu II. and compelled him to cede a large part of 
Mesopotamia. Arikdenilu (ca. 1310 B.c.) conquered the 
Guti on the east and the Aramean Sutu on the south, 
Adadnirari I. (ca. 1800 B.c.) defeated the kingdom of Mitanni 
in the west and annexed part of Mesopotamia, in consequence 
of which he assumed the title “‘ King of Hosts.” Nazimaruttash, 
the contemporary king of Babylon, feared his growing power 
and attacked him, but he was defeated and was compelled to 
acknowledge Assyria’s claim to Northern Mesopotamia. 
Shalmaneser I. established military colonies in the regions 
that his father had conquered, and carried his arms beyond 
the Euphrates as far as the Amanus mountain range. As 4 
result of this campaign the kingdom of Mitanni, which had 
been a formidable obstacle to Assyrian progress, was destroyed. 
He moved the capital from Asshur to Calah in order to bring 
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it nearer the centre of the kingdom. Tukultininib I. (ca. 
1290 B.c.) extended the borders of Assyria still farther on 
the north, east, and west, defeated Kashtiliash II., and entered 
Babylon in triumph. 

After his death Assyria passed through a period of 
quiescence. Internal disorders and the revival of Babylonia 
stripped her for a time of her newly conquered provinces, but 
under Tiglathpileser I. (ca. 1100 B.c.) her irresistible forward 
march began once more. He regained all that his predecessor 
had lost, and added much new territory to the kingdom. 

The death of Tiglathpileser I. was followed by a second 

riod of quiescence until in 885 B.c. Asshurnasirpal III. came 
to the throne. From 885 to 879 B.c. he was occupied in 
reducing to submission the tribes on the border of his king- 
dom. In 878 he began to push westward. The Aramezan 
kingdom of Bit-Adini, which had taken the place of the old 
kingdom of Mitanni, was conquered. In 876 the Euphrates 
was crossed, and he marched as far as the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Here he received the tribute of Tyre, Sidon, 
Gebal, Arvad, the Amorites, and other districts which 
dreaded his advance and sought to buy him off. His son 
Shalmaneser III. (856-824 B.c.) made almost yearly campaigns 
with the purpose of conquering Damascus, the chief power in 
the west. He records successes, but he annexed no new 
territory, and it is clear that in Damascus he for the first time 
met a foe who could oppose him on equal terms. In 854 
Ahab, king of Israel, fought on the side of Benhadad, king of 
Damascus, and in 842 Jehu, king of Israel, was constrained 
to pay tribute to Shalmaneser III. ‘These are the first points 
of contact of Israel with Assyria. 

After the death of Shalmaneser III. in 825 3.c., Assyria 
entered upon a third period of quiescence, but the career 
of conquest was again resumed under Tiglathpileser IV. 
(745-727 B.c.). In 732 B.c. he captured Damascus and de- 
ported its inhabitants. This event was followed immediately 
by an expedition against Babylonia which ended in the cap- 
ture of Babylon. ‘Tiglathpileser then took the step toward 
which all the kings of Assyria for a thousand years had been 
aiming. On New Year’s Day 728 B.c. he went through the 
ancient ceremony of grasping the hands of the god Marduk, 
and thus became the Holy Babylonian Emperor. 

The development of the Assyrian monarchy from 
Ashirrimnisheshu to ‘Tiglathpileser IV. that we have just 
traced has its complete analogy in the development of the 
Prussian monarchy from Frederick I. to William I. It is 
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noteworthy that Frederick took his royal title from Prussia, 
that part of his territory which did not owe feudal allegiance 
to the Emperor ; and that he did not call himself Konig von 
Preussen, but Konig in Preussen, which suggested that his 
kingdom was not to be limited to Prussia. From this time 
onward the Hohenzollerns aimed to take the leadership of 
Germany away from the Hapsburgs. In order to accomplish 
this, their first need was to enlarge their territory and their 
military resources by new conquests. 

Frederick William I. (1713-1740) replenished his treasury 
by the strictest economy, and was able to maintain one of the 
largest and best-drilled armies in Europe. He added Guelders 
to his kingdom after the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. He 
expelled the Swedes from Pomerania in 1715, and after the 
peace of 1720 annexed the province of Vorpommern. In the 
treaty of Berlin in 1728 he agreed with Austria to support 
the Pragmatic Sanction, while the Emperor Charles VI. agreed 
to recognise his claims to the duchies of Jiilich and Berg; but 
the Emperor played him false, and therefore in 1739 he formed 
an alliance with France. This is the first break between the 
houses of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg, and marks the begin- 
ning of the struggle for supremacy between the two dynasties 
that is the central feature of European history for the next 
hundred years. 

Frederick II., “the Great” (1740-1786), absorbed East 
Friesland in 1744, and conquered Silesia from Austria in 1745, 
During the next ten years he replenished his treasury and 
his army so successfully that in the Seven Years’ War he 
maintained himself victoriously against an alliance that 
included nearly all the states of Europe. In 1772 he joined 
with Austria in the first partition of Poland. During his 
reign the territory of Prussia was extended from 43,000 square 
miles to 75,000 square miles. He also formed in 1786 the 
Fiirstenbund, or league of German princes, under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, to antagonise the ambitions of Austria. 
Frederick William II. (1786-1797) took part in the second 
and the third partitions of Poland (1798 and 1795), and thus 
nearly doubled the area of his kingdom. 

Under Frederick William III. (1797-1840) Prussian 
ambition received a temporary set-back through the victories 
of Napoleon in 1806; but after his downfall in 1815 she 
regained nearly all of her former territory, and acquired new 
Germanic regions in the place of Slavic regions that she 
surrendered. Frederick William also established a customs- 
union of German states under the leadership of Prussia, which 
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was another blow at the supremacy of the house of Hapsburg. 
Frederick William IV. (1840-1861) was offered the imperial 
crown by the Diet at Frankfurt.in 1849, but did not dare to 
accept it on account of the opposition of Austria. 

Under William I. (1861-1888) Prussia began again the 
career of conquest that had been temporarily interrupted by 
the Napoleonic wars. In 1863, after the death of Ferdinand 
VII., king of Denmark, Prussia and Austria laid claim to the 
duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, in spite of 
the fact that both had signed the Treaty of London in 1852 
in which the succession of Denmark to these duchies was 
guaranteed. ‘hese provinces were conquered from Denmark, 
Prussia taking Lauenburg and Schleswig, and Austria 
Holstein. In 1866 Prussia broke her agreement with Austria 
and annexed Holstein. Austria declared war, but was utterly 
unprepared, while the Prussian army was in the highest state 
of efficiency. Within seven days Austria was defeated, and 
was forced to cede Holstein and to pay an indemnity of 
20,000,000 thalers. Prussia thereupon forcibly annexed 
Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, and the free city of Frankfurt. 
As a result of this war the leadership of the Germanic nations 
passed from the Hapsburgs to the Hohenzollerns. The North 
German Confederation was then formed under the leadership 
of Prussia. 

Prussia now saw that the time was ripe for the assumption 
of imperial dignity. The only obstacles were the opposition 
of France and the jealousy of the South German states. 
Both could be overcome by a war which should at the same 
time break the power of France and unite the German 
principalities in a common cause. Accordingly, it was 
determined to provoke France on the earliest possible occasion. 
On the trivial pretext of the succession to the Spanish throne, 
Bismarck managed to embroil the two countries ; and finally, 
by giving out to the press a garbled telegram of the King, he 
goaded Napoleon III. into a declaration of war. Prussia was 
ready and France was unprepared. Within a few months the 
French armies were defeated and Paris was besieged. On 
January 18, 1871, King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at the palace of Versailles, and a few days 
later Paris surrendered and the new emperor made his 
triumphal entry. France was condemned to pay a war 
indemnity of five milliards of francs and to cede to Germany 
Alsace and part of Lorraine. Thus on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire the new Prussian Empire arose. 

5. The Period of the Empire.—When Assyria had defeated 
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Babylon on the south and Damascus on the west, and had 
crowned her king Emperor of Babylon, her ambition was not 
yet satisfied. She began at once to lust for the conquest of the 
world. From Tiglathpileser 1V. to Asshurbanipal there was no 
pause in her effort to bring all the nations beneath her rule. 

A similar development has gone on in Germany since the 
year 1871. No sooner did Prussia obtain the leadership of 
the German states than she began to aim at world-empire, 
William I. did not adopt the title Kaiser von Deutschland, 
which would have suggested a territorial limitation of his rule, 
but that of Deutscher Kaiser, which asserted that he was the 
heir of Charlemagne and of the Caesars. The utterances of 
Prussia’s military experts, of her historians and philosophers, 
have been unequivocal, that might makes right, and that 
Germany has the might and therefore the right to rule the 
other nations. “Might,” says von Bernhardi, “gives the 
right to occupy or to conquer. Might is at once the supreme 
right, and the dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of war. War gives a biologically just decision, 
since its decisions rest upon the very nature of things” 
(Germany and the Neat War, Eng. trans., p. 28). The 
Army and Navy Review for August 14, 1915, reports the 
remarks of Count von Goetzen to an American army officer 
immediately after the battle of Manila as follows :— 

“ About fifteen years from now my country will start her 
great war. She will be in Paris about two months after the 
commencement of hostilities. Her move on Paris will be but 
a step to her real object, the crushing of England. Every- 
thing will move like clockwork. We shall be prepared, and 
the others will not be prepared. I speak of this because of 
the connection which it will have with your own country. 
Some months after we finish our work in Europe we will take 
New York, and probably Washington, and hold them for 
some time. We will put your country in its place, with 
reference to Germany. We do not propose to take any of 
your territory, but we do intend to take a billion or more of 
dollars from New York and other places. The Monroe 
Doctrine will be taken charge of by us, as we will then have 
put you in your places, and we will take charge of South 
America, as far as we wish to.” 

In the light of the numerous utterances, both public and 
private, of men high in authority, there can be no doubt that 
Prussia has long planned the conquest of France, Great 
Britain, and America, and the extension of her empire 
eastward “from Berlin to Bagdad.” 
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In order to accomplish her designs of world-empire, 
Assyria’s first care was to strengthen her army. Every 
native Assyrian and every citizen of the conquered provinces 
was compelled to serve. A huge standing army was built 
up, consisting of infantry, cavalry, and chariotry. All these 
branches of the service were brought to the highest pitch of 
efficiency, and were kept in constant readiness. 

In like manner Prussia’s chief effort for the last fifty years 
has been to build up her fighting forces. Every German 
subject has been compelled to serve three years in the barracks, 
unless he has been able to pass the university examinations, in 
which case he has been allowed to take military drill in con- 
nection with his higher studies. Those who have completed 
the three years have been placed on the reserve, which is liable 
to be called out in case of war. Thus the entire population 
has been converted into one vast military camp. The navy 
has been built up in a similar manner, and strategic railways 
have been constructed on the eastern and western frontiers. 
Overtures looking toward the diminishing of armaments by 
the nations of Europe, or toward the settlement of disputes 
through the Hague tribunal, have been systematically rejected 
by Prussia. 

In order to increase the strength of their armies the 
Assyrian emperors claimed absolute powers. Ancient rights 
and privileges of the clergy, of the nobles, and of cities were 
abolished, and the government was centralised in the person 
of the monarch. He was not only commander-in-chief, but 
also head of the church, chief executive, and supreme judge. 

Similarly the Hohenzollerns, in order to promote military 
efficiency, have been absolutists. ‘They have been compelled 
by the march of civilisation to grant constitutions and popular 
assemblies, but they have always managed to circumvent these 
impertinent upstarts. Nominally there has been universal 
suffrage, but by a system of plural votes of the conservative 
classes the working men have been practically disfranchised. 
The ministers of state have not been chosen by the people, 
but appointed by the Emperor, and their function has been 
adroitly to play off one group of the Reichstag against another 
so as to secure a majority for the government. ‘Ihere has been 
no liberty of the press, for newspapers have been censored even 
in time of peace ; and there has been no liberty of speech, for 
at every public assembly a police official has presided who 
could dismiss the meeting if any remark were made that he 
regarded as improper. While the present writer was a student 
in Berlin, an old workman was severely punished for speaking 
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of Kaiser Wilhelm I. as “der greise Kaiser” (the venerable 
Emperor), Kaiser Friedrich as “der weise Kaiser” (the wise 
Emperor), and Kaiser Wilhelm II. as “der Reise Kaiser” 
(the travelling Emperor). 

The Assyrian emperors realised that victory depended not 
only upon the army but also upon economic preparedness, 
Accordingly, they taxed the nation to the limit of endurance, 
and put forth every effort to foster industry and trade. 

Prussia also has perceived that military success depends 
upon economic prosperity. She has fostered scientific re. 
search. She has developed industry, trade, and commerce, 
She has adopted socialistic schemes for the betterment of the 
working classes. She has organised production so that the 
output of the nation is increased to the maximum and 
the expenditure is reduced to the minimum. Commercial 
prosperity has brought the possibility of larger taxation, 
The burden has been increased year by year to meet the ever- 
growing cost of the armament, and to fill up the war-chest in the 
tower at Spandau ; and in 1914 the extreme step was taken of 
levying a special super-tax upon the capitalists of the empire. 

The Assyrian emperors recognised that they must have the 
sympathy of their subjects in their ambition for world dominion. 
Accordingly they inaugurated a campaign of education that is 
without a parallel in antiquity. ‘The inscriptions that they 
carved on the walls of their palaces and public buildings, and 
set up in every city of their domain, had the aim of imbuing 
their people with the idea that Assyria was the greatest 
nation, that she was destined by the gods to rule all lands, 
and that her enemies were knaves and fools who could easily 
be conquered. In the inscriptions foes are constantly called 
by such contemptuous terms as “sinners,” ‘ disregarders of 
the divine laws,” “sons of nobody,” “men without under- 
standing,” “men whom the gods had made mad, that they 
might oppose my majesty and might perish,” “hostile, 
rebellious men, who did not fear my rule, whom the gods had 
forsaken.” 

Prussia, like Assyria, has also realised the military import- 
ance of education. A large part of the indemnity received 
from France after the Franco - Prussian war was spent on 
institutions of higher learning. Along with the development 
of scientific and technical training there has gone a unique 
cultivation of beliefs and ideals. Through supervised teaching 
in the schools, the universities, the press, and the pulpit the 
German nation has systematically been brought to believe 
that it is the greatest, wisest, and most virtuous people on 
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earth; that its Kultur is the only one worth having; that 
its language is the most beautiful and expressive in the world, 
and is destined to become the speech of all mankind; that 
English in particular is “the bastard jargon of a race of 
irates”; that it is Germany’s duty to conquer the other 
nations in order to bring to them the blessings of civilisation ; 
that Russia is so corrupt politically that she can make no 
defence; that France is a nation of degenerates ; that England 
is so rent with political dissensions as to be helpless; that 
America loves only the dollar, and will not fight for her 
honour; that large parts of the United States and of Brazil 
are so filled with German colonists that they can already be 
indicated on the map as Deutsche Gebiete. 'These propositions 
have been drummed into the minds of the Germans so con- 
stantly for the last fifty years that they have become axiomatic. 
This accounts for the extraordinary unanimity of the nation 
in the prosecution of the war. Their minds have been trained 
to agree with the government just as their bodies have been 
trained to obey the drill-master. 

When Assyria was ready to advance she created occasions 
for war. ‘The other peoples desired peace and feared to 
provoke her, but this did not prevent her attacking them. 
She had made treaties with the smaller nations promising to 
leave them in peace if they paid tribute; but she had no 
hesitation in breaking these treaties when it suited her con- 
venience. 2 Kings xviii. 13-16 tells us how Sennacherib 
received from Hezekiah, king of Judah, three hundred talents 
of silver and thirty talents of gold, and promised to withdraw ; 
then broke his promise and demanded the surrender of 
Jerusalem—a perfidy that called forth from Isaiah the indignant 
protest: “Woe to thee who spoilest, though thou wast not 
spoiled ; and dealest treacherously, though they dealt not 
treacherously with thee” (Isa. xxxili. 1). 

Once more the analogy with modern Prussia is complete. 
When Prussia had finished her military preparations, and had 
built her strategic railways to the Belgian frontier, and when 
she thought that Britain was so rent by political strife as to 
be unable to interfere, then she struck her blow. She did not 
wait for a cause of war, she manufactured one. No neutral 
nation believes that the Serbian episode would have precipitated 
a catastrophe unless Germany had decreed that the time had 
come for which she had so long been preparing. No neutral 
believes that Germany was attacked by the Allies. The 
absurdity of the claim is shown at once by the fact that 
Germany was ready while the Allies were not. The war was 
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not necessary to secure economic independence. German 

already led the world in educational, scientific, and technical 
development. Her young men were taking business positions 
away from Englishmen and Americans in their own cities 
because of better preparation. Her merchants were crowdin 

out competitors in the markets of every land. Germany was 
already conquering the world by her superior science; but 
she was not content with this peaceful victory, she must needs 
conquer also with the sword. War was not necessary to secure 
the “freedom of the seas”: Germany had that already. Her 
ships were in every harbour, and a large proportion both of 
British and of French goods were carried in her vessels. The 
only reason why the war broke out was that Germany wanted 
it, and thought that she was ready for it. 

When that time came, no weak considerations of justice 
were allowed to stand in the way of her plans. She had 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium, but that made no 
difference. The Imperial Chancellor pronounced the promise 
“only a scrap of paper,” and declared in his speech before the 
Reichstag, August 4, 1914: “We are now in a state of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law. Our troops have 
occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have already entered 
Belgian territory. This is a breach of international law. . . . 
The wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we thereby commit 
we will try to make good as soon as our military ends have 
been attained.” But the building of railways on the frontier 
shows that the occupation of Belgium was no sudden necessity, 
but a long-intended plan. General von Bernhardi in his 
Warfare of To-Day had said already, “'The neutrality of 
Belgium will not stop us”; and the Deutsche Kriegs-Zeitung, 
September 2, 1914, declared: “The plan for the invasion of 
France was thoroughly thought out a long time ago. It was 
necessary for its success that it should take place in the north 
by way of Belgium.” 

In the prosecution of their wars the Assyrian kings dis- 
played relentless cruelty. Their policy was to strike such 
terror into the hearts of their enemies that they would not 
dare to fight; or, if defeated, would not dare to rebel. In 
their inscriptions they gloat over these -atrocities. They tell 
how wounded enemies were mutilated, captives of war were 
blinded, flayed alive, impaled on stakes around the walls of 
beleaguered towns in order to frighten them into submission, 
or thrown to wild beasts to devour. Cities taken by storm 
were given up to every species of ignominy and _ torture. 
Neither age nor sex nor rank was spared. For such an 
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ire the only appropriate symbol was a furious wild beast. 
«Where is the den of the lion, and the cave of the young lions, 
whither the lions went, the young lions affrighted by none? 
The lion is rending for his cubs, and strangling for his lionesses, 
and fills his dens with prey and his habitations with plunder” 
(Nahum ii. 11 f.). 

In the conduct of the present war in neutral and un- 
offending lands Germany has imitated the Assyrian policy of 
terrorism. This policy has been inculcated in the manuals 
prepared for the instruction of officers. “Ruthlessly to 
employ the necessary means of defence and intimidation is 
not only a right but a duty for every commander of an army” 
(Kriegsgebrauch im Landkrieg, 1902, p. 115). To the troops 
who were starting for China the Kaiser said: “ Behave like 
Huns and Vandals.” Carrying out this principle, the civil 
populations of the Belgian towns that lay nearest to the 
German frontier have been slaughtered without mercy in 
order to frighten the inhabitants of remoter cities into prompter 
submission. In violation of the customs of civilised warfare 
and the terms of the Hague Convention, unfortified towns 
have been shelled, buildings devoted to religion, to charity, 
and to science have been destroyed, private property has been 
stolen, and non-combatants, particularly women and children, 
have been subjected to outrage and murder. The official 
reports of the British Committee presided over by Viscount 
Bryce and of the Belgian Commission by Henri Davignon 
leave no doubt in the minds of neutrals as to the fact of 
German atrocities in Belgium. 

For the massacres of the Armenians in Asia Minor Prussia 
is also morally responsible, since Turkey, like Austria, is now 
a vassal of the German empire. Letters from American 
missionaries bear repeated testimony that German officers not 
only witnessed but also assisted in these massacres and in all 
the unspeakable horrors that attended them. The Armenians 
loved liberty. Many of them had been trained in American 
ideals. Therefore they stood in the way of German im- 
perialism, and must be slain like the freedom-loving citizens 
of Belgium. 

Along with the Assyrian outrages there went a pompous 
religiosity that described these as done in the name of the 
gods and for their glory. Of himself Tiglathpileser IV. says: 
“ Who, in the service of Asshur, his Lord, shattered all those 
who opposed him like earthen vessels, swept them away like 
a cyclone, destroyed them like a tornado; the king who 
marched in the name of Asshur, Shamash, Marduk, the great 
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gods, from the sea of the rising sun to the sea of the setti 
sun.” Sargon calls himself “the chosen of Anu and Bel, the 
favourite of the great gods, whom Asshur and Marduk 
called, and caused the fame of his name to go forth to the ends 
of the earth.” Sennacherib calls himself “the good shepherd, 
the favourite of the great gods, the protector of justice, the 
lover of righteousness, the establisher of order, the bringer of 
help, the dispenser of blessings, the perfect ruler.” Esarhaddon 
says: “In order to display the might of Asshur, my Lord, 
before all peoples, I hung the heads of Sanduarri and of 
Abdimilkutti upon the necks of their prime ministers, and with 
singing and music I marched into the suburbs of Nineveh.” 

The same flood of pious cant issues from the mouths of 
the modern Prussian scourges of mankind. As their soldiers 
go about the work of murder, rape, and arson in Belgium 
they bear on their belts the motto “Gott mit uns,” and the 
Kaiser in his speeches rings the changes on the thought, 
‘God will bless us, and give us success in our righteous war 
for the defence of our liberties.” The historian Carl Lamprecht 
remarks: “ Who will deny that there is even now a Christian 
German God, and that sometimes he reveals himself to aliens 
as a strong and jealous God?” It is hard to see wherein this 
religion differs from the old Assyrian cult of Asshur, the war- 
god, who led his people to victory over their enemies. 


6. The Outcome of the Struggle—The gloomy predic- 


tions of the Hebrew prophets were soon fulfilled. Under 
Shalmaneser V., the successor of Tiglathpileser IV. (727- 
722 B.c.), the great world-war began. He conquered Pheenicia 
and besieged Samaria, the capital of Israel. Sargon II. 
(722-705 B.c.) captured Samaria and deported the people of 
the northern kingdom. He also annexed Philistia, and quelled 
revolts in Babylonia and in Syria. Sennacherib (705-680 B.c.) 
devastated the land of Judah, and would have captured 
Jerusalem, if a pestilence had not broken out in his army that 
compelled him to abandon the undertaking. He also defeated 
an alliance of North Arabian peoples, and so opened the way 
for the invasion of Egypt. In 689 he punished a revolt of the 
Babylonians by capturing and burning their holy city. He 
moved the capital of the empire from Calah to Nineveh. 
Esarhaddon (680-668 B.c.) invaded Egypt, captured Memphis, 
the northern capital, and divided the land into twenty-two 
Assyrian provinces. Asshurbanipal (668-626 B.c.) destroyed 
Thebes, the southern capital of Egypt, and conquered Elam, 
the region now known as Persia. This was the high-water 
mark of the Assyrian empire. Her territory now extended 
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from India to Ethiopia, and from the Caspian Sea to the 
middle of Asia Minor. It was the greatest empire that the 
world had ever seen, and it had no rival in later times, except 
in the dominions of Alexander and of the Romans. 

At this point, however, the decline of Assyria began. The 
empire had grown too large for one man to govern, and 
Rsarhaddon had divided it between his sons, giving Asshur- 
banipal Nineveh and the northern regions, and Shamash- 
shumukin Babylon and the southern regions, with the intention 
that the two should reign conjointly; but rivalry soon de- 
veloped between the brothers, and years were spent in a bloody 
struggle that ended with the sack of Babylon and the slaughter 
of Shamashshumukin. Assyria never recovered from this 
disaster. After the death of Asshurbanipal in 626 all the 
provinces threw off the yoke. Nabopolassar founded the New 
Babylonian empire, and Josiah declared the independence of 
Judah. All the other princes of Western Asia hastened to 
follow their example. Asshuretililani and Sinsharishkun, the 
two feeble successors of Asshurbanipal, were unable to regain 
the lost territory, and saw their monarchy reduced to the 
region that had first been ruled by the ancient Patesis of 
Asshur. In 606 the Medes and the Babylonians united in an 
expedition against Nineveh, and succeeded in destroying it. 
They slew the population, carried off the plunder of a thousand 
years, and razed the city to the ground. So thoroughly was 
their work done that the site of Nineveh was forgotten, and 
remained unknown, until in modern times the spade of the 
excavator recovered it. Assyria ceased to be a nation, and 
only its name lingered in legend, until in our own day the 
boastful inscriptions of its emperors were discovered and 
deciphered. Thus the expectation of Nahum was realised: 
“Thy shepherds slumber, O king of Assyria; thy worthies are 
at rest; thy people are scattered upon the mountains, and 
there is none to gather them. There is no assuaging of thy 
hurt; thy wound is grievous; all that hear the rumour of 
thee clap the hands over thee; for upon whom hath not thy 
wickedness passed continually ?” (Nahum iii. 18 f.). 

The parallelism between Assyria and Prussia has been 
complete up to the beginning of the present war. Will that 
parallelism continue during the period that is just opening ? 
Prussia has been successful thus far. She has occupied 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and has annexed part of France. 
She has taken Poland, and pushed her battle-line far into Russia. 
She has conquered Serbia, and terrorised Bulgaria into sub- 
mission, so that the way is now open to Constantinople. Will 
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she continue her career of conquest? We hope and pray not 
but who can tell? If that line of defence in France and in 
Flanders gives way, France is lost. If France is defeated, the 
conquest of Russia and of Italy will be easy. Then Britain 
can hardly hope to defend herself in splendid isolation, ff 
Britain falls, it is certain that America will be invaded in q 
few months. The Germans hate us for our prosperity, and 
they bitterly resent our attitude in the matter of the Lusitania, 
and our supplying of munitions of war to the Allies. They 
will not wait for us to get ready, they will strike us at once. 
It may be that our cherished Anglo-Saxon liberties are destined 
to be destroyed, and that we must bend our necks to the yoke 
of Prussian militarism. It may be that we shall live to see 
a Hohenzollern prince ruling at Washington, and our states 
administered by German military governors. 

If that time should come, which may God forbid, one 
thing is certain: the final scene in the parallelism between 
Assyria and Prussia will soon be ushered in. ‘The German 
empire, composed as it then will be of Arabs and Turks, 
and Slavs, and Latins, and Anglo-Saxons, and Americans, as 
well as Teutons, will be a pyramid standing upon its apex, 
Sooner or later such an empire, created by brute force, must 
topple. For a while it may be possible through terrorism to 
keep the conquered nations in submission ; but some day the 
discipline will relax, and then the enslaved races will break 
their bonds. The day of reckoning will come, and the 
Prussian empire will fall just as completely and as terribly 
as did ancient Assyria. 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 
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IMMORTAL POLAND. 


GEOFFREY DENNIS. 


Many years ago, before the Napoleonic whirlwind swept over 
Europe, the fate of Poland stood as the classical instance of 
a public crime, the type and symbol of a national wrong and 
an international wrong-doing. It remains so to-day, when 
a worse terror has come upon the world. 

Crime, and wickedness, and infamy: words like these are 

the stock-in-trade alike of the idealist historian and the 
sensational pressman. ‘They annoy rather than convince. 
They are applied so freely to almost all political acts and 
movements which fail to appear upon the stage of history 
decked out in the finery of “ progress,” that the thinking man 
has become sceptical, if not cynical, when they are dinned into 
his ears. He listens to Machiavelli instead, who tells him 
that right and wrong are terms which have no meaning when 
applied to the actions of States. His view may be just—but 
Attila flings his hordes upon Belgium, and visits outrage and 
horror upon an innocent people. ‘This is wrong: no subtleties 
can explain it away. And our “thinking man” admits that, 
even if the sentimentalists are at fault in their misplaced 
hyperboles of moral indignation, so too is he if he refuses to 
see that political acts may sometimes be tried—and judged 
—by the old Gospel standards of good and evil. It is 
in this light that most Englishmen view the War; and we 
hold that the good fight is ours. So too do most Germans. 
We believe they are mistaken; but we could not, if we 
would, pretend to be impartial. The War is not for us a 
thing to be weighed in the balance, but a cause to be won 
by the sword. 
_ But if a great struggle has passed into history, impartiality 
is at once more possible and more desirable. And it is when 
we come to examine attentively even those wars and political 
movements which have most stirred the imagination of men, 
Vo. XV.—No. 1. 113 8 
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that we find how barren a crop political history yields to the 
moralist. Either good and evil are ideas which do not seem 
to apply to all, or they are divided, in curiously well-balanced 
degree, between the two parties in conflict. Political struggles 
seem to be outside the moralist’s sphere altogether, or to 
baffle him by the impossibility of forming a sure judgment 
in favour of one side or the other. To the first class belong 
most of the great “principles” for which the nineteenth 
century fought. ‘They are sunk—those that are not completely 
submerged—to the low level of expediencies. Free Trade js 
defended, by those who still defend it, on grounds of utility 
and expediency, not of sacred and pomnane right. The 
world still contains many who accept his principles, but it has 
decanonised Cobden for ever. Parliamentary government is 
no longer a first principle. It is accepted only as a lesser evil 
than its alternative, autocracy. The acceptance may still be 
fairly confident in Anglo-Saxon countries, where there is a 
great and historic parliamentary tradition ; on the Continent 
it is much less sure; and everywhere it is based on expediency 
rather than principle—a somewhat weary notion that it is the 
least evil form of human governance, rather than a belief in 
its elemental sanctity. And so with the Revolution itself. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity remain what they were: words, 
words, words. We are more sceptical than the men of 
89. We see how little, how infinitely little, political changes 
can do to change the human character. We see, in a truer 
proportion, how negligible is the moral difference between 
differing forms of human government. We follow Taine and 
abjure Rousseau. We see that the Revolution did not break 
the iron chains which bind humanity ; that at most it rubbed 
away the gilt. 

General movements apart, the past two or three generations 
have, however, witnessed certain particular political struggles 
which have strangely touched the consciences of men. Great 
principles of right and wrong were at stake in the American 
Civil War: such epic heroism and exalted devotion were 
never called forth by mere politics, nor by anything less than 
a great moral enthusiasm. But who was right, and who was 
wrong? Both sides “prayed to the same God for victory.” 
The North were fighting to prevent the disruption of the great 
heritage bequeathed to them by Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton ; to destroy a system that made possible and legal 
the starkest cruelty and vice; and to establish the freedom 
and equality of man. The Southerners were fighting for the 
traditional liberty of the individual states, fighting against 
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illegal rg as their forefathers had fought in 1641 and 
1688 and 1776. They knew that emancipation would not be 
forthe good of the negro himself—an opinion which seems to 
be borne out to-day by those social students who know the 
South best; they knew that the slave's lot was far happier 
than that of the poor of the great Northern towns, and they 
resented bitterly that the sweaters and capitalists of New York 
should dare to shed tears for the negro and try to force him 
into the reluctant misery of “freedom.” Both sides fought 
with a passionate belief in the righteousness of their cause: 
one for the freedom of the white race, the other for the freedom 
of the black. On which side was right? Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson fought on one side, Ulysses Grant and 
Abraham Lincoln on the other. Four noble men of God. On 
which side was God? Or consider the Bulgarian epic. The 
balance of right seems to have been with our newest enemy 
against his oldest, the Turk: though it would need a very 
comprehensive acquaintance indeed with the varying forms of 
human knavery and ruffianism to adjudge between the crimes 
of the comitadjis and the pashas. Italy’s case was clearer. 
Here was a divided people whose one ennobling emotion was 
for the liberty and unity of their race; on the other side at 
best no human principle, at worst alien oppression and animal 
cruelty. Thus the Risorgimento furnishes the rare exception 
of a mere political struggle which was, substantially, a struggle 
between right and wrong. 

The supreme exception is Poland. Here there can be no 
careful weighing of arguments, no nice appraisement of pros 
and cons. The Partition, was a crime, and the enslavement 
and oppression of the Polish nation ever since is a crime. 
Neither can be palliated by any excuse, legal or moral; nor 
has a special pleader subtle (or sinful) enough to invent one, 
ever yet appeared at the bar of history. It is this unmixed 
moral quality that gives to the eternal “ Polish Question” its 
importance to the moralist and its call upon humanity; a 
quality so rare that the proofs of it are worth displaying once 
again. It appears to the present writer that at a time like 
this, when European public morality is so large in all men’s 
mouths, it should be borne in mind that for over a century 
European public law has condoned a crime; and that a better 
public morality can never be built up from the wreckage of war 
unless that crime is utterly wiped out and atoned for. His 
only excuse for writing these lines is that in England, where 
there is the most important and the most moral public opinion 
in the world, the importance and the moral quality of the 
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Polish Question are least understood. Wherefore the feeblest 
plea for Poland may be forgiven. 

We must go back to the First Partition, the fons et origo 
of it all. Details are out of place—you may find them set 
forth by Lord Eversley, or de Rulhiére, or by Lecky with his 
almost plaintive aloofness from prejudice. In the eighteenth 
century the Polish state was one of the most important in 
Europe. For centuries the Most Serene Republic had been 
the bulwark of Christendom against Turk and Tartar. It was 
but a hundred years since John Sobieski at Vienna gates had 
saved Europe from the Saracen, like Charles Martel at the 
gates of Tours a thousand years before him. Cracow and 
Warsaw were the twin homes of culture in Eastern Euro 
long before Berlin was heard of or St Petersburg built. The 
Poles were famed as the most tolerant and chivalrous of 
peoples. But the state was ill-governed. The constitution 
was an anarchical hotch-potch of republic and monarchy, with all 
the vices of one and none of the virtues of the other ; a witless 
mixture of democracy and aristocracy, and worse than either, 
The Republic was weak, uncovetous, and over-tolerant of 
strangers. She was encircled, for her undoing, by neighbours 
who were strong, covetous, and intolerant of all scruples. The 
strong plotted together, swooped down upon the weak, and 
robbed her of a large portion of her lands and people. It was 
stark, unqualified brigandage. But the kings were shameless. 
Frederick (styled the Great) chuckled, and rubbed his bony 
hands. Catherine (styled the Great) said, “ Poland is my 
door-mat”; and inher gentle, womanly way hanged noblemen, 
priests, and little children high on the same gallows with dogs, 
to teach the Poles the price they should pay for daring to 
resist the enemies of their country. As to the philosophers, 
who were supposed to wield the sceptre of European public 
opinion in those days, they fawned upon the evil-doers. How 
do otherwise? Had not the king-philosopher of Potsdam 
shown himself a staunch adept ofthe new ideas? Was he to be 
scolded for a mere peccadillo such as the ruin of anation? Why 
make so much fuss about a stupid people like the Poles? as he 
said to his crony Voltaire. And the Semiramis of the North,— 
she was so discerning as to talent, so up-to-date in her ideas! 
She wrote such charming letters! she made such splendid 
plans for the happiness of all humanity !—why boggle if she 
chose to treat one small section of it as she did her own 
husband? One only of the monarchs wavered. “It isa 
great stain upon my name,” said Maria Theresa to the Count 
de Barck, the Swedish Ambassador at Vienna. ‘“ Madam,” 
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said he, taken aback, “sovereigns have only to account to God.” 
“Yes,” replied the Empress, “it is Him I fear.” And to her 
signature on the Treaty of 1772 she added these strange and 
prophetic words : “ Placet, I consent to it, since so many great 
and wise persons wish it to be so; but, long after my death, 
men will see the result of having trampled under foot all things 
that up to now have been held to be just and sacred.” For 
rotest from the philosophers, there was one light word of 
Bitsscan's. “ They can swallow Poland,” he said, “ but they 
will never digest her.” Jean Jacques and the Empress-Queen 
were little heeded, for 1772 showed the princes that if they 
succeed force and cunning may take the place of right. The 
Partition ‘‘shook the political system, lowered the public 
morals, and weakened the public law of Europe, for it is was an 
example of strong Powers conspiring to plunder a feeble Power, 
with less regard for honour, or honesty, or the mere decency of 
appearances, than is shown by a burglar or a footpad.” We 
may deplore the Revolution in that it fought the old faiths, 
trampled on the old traditions, and let loose upon men the 
spirits of vain reason and of vainer unrest and unbelief; but we 
must in justice remember that it was the kings and not the 
Jacobins who first mocked at the old morality and tore up the 
public law of Europe. When the monarchs upbraided France 
for her aggressions their words recoiled upon themselves, who 
were the prime disturbers of established right and order. For 
the First Partition was but a beginning. In 1772 the three 
Powers solemnly declared that they guaranteed what remained 
of the Republic as free and independent forever. In 1793 and 
1795 they gave themselves the lie. This was the plea: 
“Convinced of the absolute incapacity of the Republic of 
Poland to give itself a firm and strong government, Have 
recognised that it is of an indispensable necessity to proceed 
to a total partition.” Mark well. Then consider the facts :— 
(t) The basis of Russo-Prussian policy towards Poland was 
the Secret Treaty of 1764, by which the two States agreed 
to oppose, if necessary by force, any attempt on the part of 
the Poles to render the throne hereditary, to strengthen the 
government, or to abolish the liberum veto, which was a main 
source of the Republic’s political weakness; (2) Poland at 
last put her house in order, and by the Constitution of 1791 
made the throne hereditary, strengthened the king’s power, 
abolished the iberum veto, and improved the condition of the 
peasants. If the partitioners had put their true reasons on 
paper, they would therefore have said : “Convinced of the now 
unfortunately proved capacity of the Republic of Poland to 
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give itself a firm and strong government, which it has been the 
bedrock of our policy at all costs to prevent, Have recognised, 
etc., etc.” They acted on the words they dared not write, and 
Poland disappeared in blood and terror from the comity of 
nations. Yet when Kosciuszko fell on the dolorous field of 
Maciejowice, and Poland with him, I will never believe, as his 
enemies tell, that “ Finis Polonia!” escaped his lips. For he 
knew that a house whose foundations are watered with the 
blood of sacrifice abides and is not destroyed. 

A few words must suffice here to bridge the gulf between 
1795 and 1914. The hopes of the Napoleonic era were vain, 
and the Treaty of Vienna in “liberating” Europe confirmed 
the doom of Poland. The Tsar promised certain liberties to 
the conquered people, but the promise was not kept. Hence 
the great rebellion of 1831. The Poles fought with all their 
ancient valour; but Russia was stronger, and she took the 
vengeance of the strong. Poland was henceforth ruled by the 
sword and the knout. Men who used their own language in 
public or women who wore the national costume were whipped 
until they bled. Little children, from seven years old, were 
taken from their families in thousands to serve as the tragic 
“enfants de troupe” in the Russian armies. ‘These were the 
years of the Great Dispersion, when Mickiewicz and Chopin 
and Slowacki established in Western Europe the cult of the 
martyr-nation. It is hard to read of the Polish exiles (as you 
may in Edgar Quinet) and to read dry-eyed: of penniless 
nobles, who had lost their lands and their homes because they 
had obeyed the call of duty and fought for their country, 
begging their bread in the streets of Paris; of exiles who 
risked all to see Poland once again and paid for a few hours 
in their native land with a lifetime in Siberian chains; of 
Adam Mickiewicz lamenting, prophet-like, at the Collége de 
France, “God has chosen my people to bear the evangel of 
patriotism to the world,” till the French youth stood up and 
cheered him till they wept, crying, “Vive la Pologne Im- 
mortelle!” — “and,” adds an eye-witness rather quent 
“even an Englishman who was present half-shamefacedly 
wiped his eyes.” All that was best in France responded to 
the sufferings of Poland, if not her Governments, which are 
often all that is worst. Vernet, when court painter at St 
Petersburg, was once at work on a series of historical pictures 
for Nicholas I. ‘Can you paint me one on Poland ?” asked 
the Emperor. “No, sire,” replied the Frenchman; “I have 
never learned to paint Christ upon the Cross.” ... If the 
lot of the exiles was hard, those who stayed behind fared 
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worse. Misery came toa head in the last desperate rebellion of 
1863. It failed, failed utterly ; though Mazzini cried aloud for 
pity on “poor brave Poland,” and poor brave Napoleon ITI. 
tried vainly to stir the conscience of Europe. ‘There was no 
ity, and no conscience. Orgies, floggings, massacres, torture ; 
wild Cossacks shooting and sabring in the streets; a vast crowd, 
men and women and children, kneeling in the snow before the 
palace and praying to God for Poland, till the last of them 
was mowed down by the cannon or crushed to death under 
the horses’ hoofs, and the snow was scarlet; while Prince 
Gortchakoff played whist at the palace window (though he 
died soon after, as God knows, haunted by spectres of black- 
clad women, and sick with fear); and the waters of the 
Vistula were foul with corpses;—thus it was that “ order 
reigned in Warsaw.” It leaves one puzzled with human 
wickedness: why do men treat each other like this? Nor 
was the fate of the nation much better under her other 
oppressors. Neither fulfilled in the smallest degree the 
solemn promises of self-government made in 1815. Austria 
had sudden qualms of conscience; but by raising the horrible 
jacquerie of 1846 she decimated the great families who were 
the chief repositories of the national tradition, and by annexing 
the city-republic of Cracow stole the last inch of free Polish 
soil, Prussia set to, qualmless and unabashed, at a truly 
Prussian scheme of systematic denationalisation, which later 
on culminated in the expropriation laws, the Hakatist cam- 
paign—and gaol for little children who pray to God in the 
tongue of their mothers. Thus in that same generation which 
witnessed the victory of the national principle throughout 
Europe, which saw the triumphal entry of Victor Emmanuel 
into the Eternal City, a German Emperor crowned at 
Versailles, the Turk beaten and the Balkans freed—Poland 
sank, maimed and miserable, finally from the sight of men. 
That is the story, or rather a hint at its main outlines. 
The historian would of course describe in detail the diplomacy 
of Frederick and Catherine, the baseness of which is only 
equalled by the brilliance. He would note the effects of the fate 
of Poland upon general history: how the Partitions, by calling 
into being a nation without a country, first called into being 
also that new and intense spirit of nationality which has been 
the chief force in Europe ever since; how the Second and 
Third Partitions, by dividing the attention of Austria and 
Prussia between east and west, proved the deciding factor in 
the Coalition failure against the Jacobins, so that, for good 
or ill, Poland saved the French Revolution; and how the 
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destruction of Poland was the making of Prussia, since the 
greatness of one rested, as it still rests, upon the weakness of 
the other. This was foreseen by Frederick, admitted by 
Sybel, and used openly by Prince Bismarck, and in our own 
day by Prince Buelow, as their justification for the harshest 
measures against the Poles. Further, the historian would 
give full measure to the faults of the Poles themselves : their 
factiousness, which enabled their enemies to form parties, to 
stir up hate, to bribe, to plot, and to destroy ; their failure to 
amend in time their comic-opera constitution or their tragic 
social system; their tolerance of a national life which found 
the mass of the peasants more than half indifferent to the 
national cause. This is a grave indictment, and the enemies 
of Poland, from a genius like Catherine to a paid lickspittle 
like Voltaire, worked it for all it was worth. For their purpose 
it was worth very little. The fact that your neighbour is 
foolish does not justify your foully stabbing him in the back. 
Give the fullest measure to the follies and frailties of the 
Poles, the destruction of Poland is still without excuse or 
plea. A crime is still a crime. There are indeed some 
modern casuists who seem to think that, with sufficient 
explanation, evil explains itself away ; or that, with the lapse 
of time, its quality is somehow vaguely bettered. But evil is 
absolute, is always evil, and breeds evil. Until sin is atoned 
for, its effects continue. This is the Gospel, it is the true 
philosophy, and it applies to all conduct, public and private 
alike; for there are not two moralities. Thus it is with the 
Polish crime. It has had the most malign effect on inter- 
national morality. It has imbruted still further the spirit of 
the Prussian State, and thus helped to bring her (and us all) 
to our present pass. It has been the source and the mainstay 
of the worst barbarities of Russian officialism. It has been 
fatal to the nobler conception of the Slavonic ideal and to 
Russia’s role as Great Mother of the Slavs: for the little Slav 
brothers have seen that the portion of their eldest and fairest 
sister was the whip. Evil breeds evil. The Austro-Prussian 
alliance has meant, not that Prussia has been inclined to treat 
the Poles better, but that Austria has been induced to treat 
them worse. The Franco-Russian alliance has not meant that 
Russia felt she need cease to oppress, but that France felt she 
must cease to sympathise. Where Napoleon III. would have 
pores the knight-errant, and where even Louis XV. roused 
imself (for five minutes) from the arms of the du Barry to 
utter protest, the Third Republic has been mute. By the 
rapprochement of the Vatican with Lutheran Germany and 
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Orthodox Russia, the Poles lost their last friend. Nor did the 
better intentions of two of the Emperors achieve much, for a 
house cannot be built on foundations that are rotten. Full 
credit must be given to Austria for the humane and enlightened 
licy she has lately pursued in Galicia. But leniency to a 
maimed fragment of a nation is like kindness to a man’s leg 
when it has been severed from the rest of his body, and hardly 
more fruitful. Nicholas the Second’s goodwill is well known ; 
but how improve a system that is wholly wrong? Sin cannot 
be conjured away ; it can only be atoned for. 
Prussians apart, the only critics quite unmoved by the 
Polish story are the internationalists, who call in question all 
triotism. ‘ If the Poles have chosen to suffer for a false ideal, 
the bigger fools they! Love of country is the worst of evils. 
The work of the nineteenth century was the reconstruction of 
Europe on a national basis. Result—new Europe is plunged 
into a war more horrible than the old Europe could even have 
imagined. ‘The wars and rivalries of the kings have given 
place to the far more terrible wars and hates of the peoples. 
The dear little Balkan nations, those erewhile heroes groaning 
‘neath the Turkish yoke, have used their freedom only to fall 
upon each other and to outdo the Turk in barbarity. Above 
al, Germany, the crowning edifice of the nineteenth century, 
has used her new-found nationhood to let loose the nightmare 
which besets the world to-day. Weak and disunited, she 
was peaceful and moral; united and free, she is a scourge.” 
This sort of reasoning may impress, but it is the result of 
vague and inaccurate thinking, and more especially of the 
notion that principles may be judged by their misuse. Love 
of country, no less than human love, may become egotistical, 
devouring, insane: the abuse of emotions cannot disprove 
that they are divine. These are no themes for argument. 
Love of country, like the love of women, or of God, may not 
be debated by theorists or bandied in the schools. These are 
the old sanctities and sanities. Logic cannot weaken, it can 
only defame them. When all the nations are at this hour 
pouring out their blood upon the altar of patriotism, the man 
who calls it in question is a fool unpitiable, or likelier a coward 
and a knave. In the sacrifice Poland has not been excelled ; 
of the egotistical perversion of patriotism (or, more simply, 
Prussianism) she is of all peoples least blameworthy. She 
has been tolerant to a fault. The student of religious history 
does not need to be told that the humane character of the 
Reformation epoch in Poland was unique. The Holy Office in 
Spain ; our own Smithfield for the Protestants and Tyburn for 
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the Papists ; the doings of Huguenot and Leaguer in France: 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany ; the internecine infamies 
of the Puritans in New England: from the like of these the 
honour of the Most Serene Republic was free. She made the 
fewest martyrs ; so they made her the martyr-people. We in 
the West allowed her martyrdom, then forgot it. Before the 
War, of a hundred educated men in Western Europe, ninety. 
nine knew nothing more of Poland than the name. At school 
they had never seen it on the map; the newspapers, laden 
with the woes of this or that Congolese or Balkan tribe, 
ignored it completely. On the 3lst July 1914 the existence 
of the Polish race was neither admitted by the partitioning 
Empires nor remembered in the West. “ ‘The Polish question,” 
wrote an eminent publicist, is ‘ dead for ever.” 

A few days pass. A strange sight is seen. Three imperial 
masters are suing humbly for the favours of a slave—a dead 
slave. The crime they had denied for four generations 
they admitted in a day. What thirst for liberty! What 
zeal! Germany, whose heart had always bled for their woes, 
called upon the Poles to help her to free them from “the 
Muscovite knout.” Austria whined that she had not been as 
bad as the others, please, had she? Russia, more dramatically, 
admitted her sins 27 toto and swore to atone. Germany was 
brazen, Austria suppliant, Russia amazing. Civilisation learnt, 
from the capers of the tyrants, that Poland was still alive, 
Three mighty Empires would not cringe before a co 
Alive—it is a supreme achievement. Division, oppression, 
and proscription have failed to uproot from Polish hearts their 
faith in their country. The spirit of the nation is stronger 
than at any earlier time; and nobler, refined by the fires of 
tribulation. Persecution has made Poles of all the peasants. 
Their hunted and forbidden speech is to-day sixth among the 
languages of Europe (more important than the six Balkan 
dialects put together), and it is the vehicle of a great literature. 
The genius of the race stands forth in two of the world’s 
greatest novelists, Henryk Sienckewicz and Joseph Conrad, 
in its greatest musician, and in a score of others. One thing 
they haveallincommon. From Madame Curie at the Sorbonne 
to Enver Pasha at the Golden Horn, they do not forget that 
they are Poles. In face of hindrances hard for an Englishman 
to visualise, hospitals, schools, peasants’ banks, and patriotic 
clubs have been established. Poland never deserved to die; 
by her constancy under her long martyrdom she has proved 
her right to live. Suffering alone does not make a nation 
great ; only by the manner in which it supports its lot may 
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we measure its moral force. There lies the greatness of 
Poland. She has triumphed, as it seems to me, by one thing 
oly: faith. In the darkest hour she believed in God, she 
prayed to Him for pity, she knew that He would send deliver- 
ance. Shepherded by one of the poorest and noblest priest- 
hoods in the world, she was untainted by Malthusianism and 
itivism and internationalism, and all the other isms which 
seek to cover with fine words the spectres of spiritual bank- 
ruptcy and race decay. Her blood is clean, her spirit fresh, 
her patriotism a devouring flame. To an Englishman the 
thought of patriotism is woven with a hundred proud and 
glorious memories; it calls to his mind the immemorial 
triumphs of our fortunate race: its symbol is Empire. To 
a Pole it means the memory of much tribulation, of sorrow 
and sacrifice and acquaintance with grief; its symbol is a 
Cross. Yet sometimes one may be privileged for a moment 
to see the spirit of the other. Shortly before the War, in a 
Polish village (since razed to the ground, while “the few 
inhabitants who survive are slowly dying of hunger in aban- 
doned German trenches”), in a chateau at which | was a guest, 
I was idling away a few moments of a hot autumn afternoon 
by strumming on the piano—among other tunes the Russian 
National Hymn. I suddenly saw before me my host’s grand- 
mother, a very aged woman. She was crying bitterly. I 
scarcely understood, but at once stopped playing. “I am not 
ashamed to weep,” she said, “ when that is played.... The first 
time I heard it was in 81 when the Russians entered Warsaw 
and my brother was murdered by the Cossacks ; the last time 
was in 68 when we cried ‘God save Poland!’ and they mowed 
us down in the snow. ... But they will never beat us,” 
she broke off—* neither they, nor the others. La Pologne ne 
mourra jamais /” She was just one hundred years of age. 
Events have multiplied since August 1914, but we are 
neither free nor competent to discuss them. The position of 
the Polish leaders between the warring Empires was difficult. 
On the one hand was Russia, to whom, despite the horrors of 
the past, the strongest arguments, political and economic alike, 
seem to draw the future of Poland. Informed Polish opinion 
had come to realise that sooner or later the harsh policy of the 
Russian bureaucracy must change for the better ; it was against 
the will of the Russian people and the Russian Tsar, and in 
direct conflict with Russia’s true interests. Moreover, it was 
chiefly maintained by German influence. On the other hand, 
there was Austria, who alone had any sort of claim on Poland’s 
gratitude: a claim which a chivalrous people felt it their duty 
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to repay, even though they realised that Vienna was becomin 
more and more but the handmaiden of their most implacable 
enemy. The dilemma was not, however, for the Poles to resolve, 
They were conscripts in the three armies, and as such th 

marched forth, brother to fight against brother, and friend 
against friend. Poland’s lot is indeed much harder than the 
hard lot of Belgium. The Belgians have this last consolation, 
that they are fighting for their country in a last corner of free 
soil, side by side with the most powerful Allies in the world, 
who are pledged to their cause eternally. For poor Poland no 


one is fighting ; her children are slaughtering each other for q \ 


cause which is not theirs. She is laid waste. The German 
armies are wilfully starving her. The mills are idle, the 
factories destroyed, the villages burnt. Hunger and mise 
reign. ‘The abomination of desolation rages through al 
the land. The Niobe of nations, God had stricken her 
‘with all the plagues but one, and now she is a bondswoman 
to famine. Each day more and more little children are 
dying of starvation. The friends of Poland are to-day 
bending their chief efforts, not to weaving plans for her 
future, but to finding her bread to eat. But when the guns 
are silenced, and the fate of this unhappy people is once more 
to be ordained, let England remember that it is her interest to 
support that nation on whose ruins the Prussian might was 
first established, and whose rebirth is the sure and historic 
safeguard against Prussian power for evil. Let England 
remember, too, that to save the weak and wretched from 
the unrighteous and the strong is her duty, her privilege, 
and her right. The end is not seen. But whatever it may 
have in store, even though by some unthinkable catastrophe 
Poland be again enslaved, even if once again she be doomed 
to walk in the valley of the shadow of death, she will not 
die. Sorrow and sacrifice have made her immortal. 


GEOFFREY DENNIS. 


B.E.F., 1916. 
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THE DISTRUST OF THE INTELLECT. 
J. W. SCOTT. 


Two features of religion, its inherent worth and its in- 
dispensability to society, seem to unite in calling for another 
treatment of it than is forthcoming from a great deal of our 
influential reflective thought. 

As to its inherent worth, that, to name it by the shortest 
word, is absolute. ‘Take your stand within its own ground, 
and you find that religion estimates itself as literally of 
absolute value. It is the pearl of great price. To possess it, 
isto have all the worth there is. ‘To miss it, no matter what 
else you have, is to miss everything. Religion spans the 
extremes of man’s being. In a sense it takes him through 
all possible experience. It conducts him from the lowest 
depth of self-abnegation to the height of affirmative power. 
With its advent, something beyond man, which at first 
rose superior tc him and seemed to surpass him infinitely, 
has condescended to come within his soul and dwell with 
him. Whereupon, from being prostrate with self-distrust 
before its awful majesty, he arises exalted and empowered. 
This infinitude, so far from being a threatening foreign power, 
has revealed itself to him as the very soul of his own soul. 
Having given him to realise his utter helplessness apart from 
it; having allowed him to be forced, through adversity and 
sorrow and sin, to acknowledge his own strength unequal 
altogether to the battle with the world; having seen him 
beaten, baffled, lost,—this power induces him at length to 
abandon the struggle, to renounce utterly, to say, “ Fly, then, 
false shadows of hope, I will pursue you no more, believe 
you no more ; and ye, too, haggard spectres of fear, I care not 
for you—ye, too, are all shadows and a lie: let me rest here, for 
Iam way-weary and life-weary; I will rest here, were it but 


to die. ‘T'o die or to live is all alike to me, alike insignificant.” 
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And lo! in the very act of such self-annihilation the soul finds 
itself mysteriously clad with the armour to defy principalities 
and powers; all the resources of the infinite suddenly appear. 
ing within its own being; making it “strong, of unknown 
strength ; a spirit, almost a God.” In finding religion map 
finds his last enemy disarmed. He may suffer still, but the 
temper of his suffering is changed. Beneath it all there ig q 
vast and quiet confidence, even a foretaste of ultimate triumph 
before which the uncertainty, the evil, and the wrong of the 
world lose all power over him and fade away. He can gq 
with St Paul, “I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” : 

This thing, then, plainly means to be no less than complete 
human salvation. It sums up in itself the whole good of man, 
It does not expect to be measured by its value for any of the 
ordinary ends of life, however lofty. It is they, rather, which 
will have value or not according as they lead to it. The facts 
of the world, even, are not permitted to say whether it shall be 
true; nor the exigencies of life to determine whether it shall 
be obeyed. At its height, religion has all these things in its 
own hand. It says which of the facts of the world can be 
true; it measures how far life’s exigencies are worth meeting. 
It exists on no sufferance—not even on the sufferance of the 
universe. Its nature is to be absolute. 

But religion is not a mere rhapsody of sublime nonsense, 
Not as such could it ever have prevailed among men, or done 
for society what it has done. Rhapsodical enough may have 
been many who felt its power. But except religion had also 
addressed the intelligence of men, told them the simple truth 
about a world beyond the present, with reference to which 
they must conduct themselves, it would never have survived, 
and neither would they. 

For religion, imperiously as it declines to be considered a 
mere social convenience, is yet a condition of social survival, 
It provides the fulerum for human conduct—the only one 
possible. Man is so circumstanced that he cannot live with- 
out, as it were, having one foot planted in the unseen. By the 
very conditions of his being he must live with his fellows. 
The life he leads, therefore, must be, at the very lowest, one 
which will let his fellows live with him. Which necessitates 
self-denial. It necessitates that he learn, in one way of 
another, to do things which do not immediately benefit him- 
self, things the “good” of which, from his own private point 
of view, he does not just see—and therefore must believe in 
without seeing. Here is the primary and fundamental social 
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need—the power to act on trust, to step out in the dark, 
believing when we cannot see; the habitual doing of hard 
things which we could escape and yet would not, believing 
them to be somehow good, though with a goodness we shall 
never actually taste or reap. ‘There never was a time when 
geciety did not depend for its continuance upon this spirit. 
Hence religion, with its love of another world, and with all 
the stimulus to self-sacrifice which comes from remembering 
it and thinking upon it, and acting in view of it, entwines 
itself into all institutions of human society in all the ages of 
history. Religion, then, has always been needed. And it has 
always required to be able to address man’s intelligence. 

Having regard to both these sides of it, religion seems to 
require of us a certain positiveness of treatment. It leaves us 
with a very positive question: namely, is it still true, in any 
socially effective sense? Short of a mere sophistication or a 
dream, is there anything which on the one hand is thus ab- 
solutely worth having, and on the other hand stands accessible 
to us by following the path of that higher life along which 
the good of society requires that we should walk? ‘The 
question would seem to be for us one of the last importance. 
Being no less than the question whether there is an adequate 
stimulus to the service of the social organism; and that at a 
moment when society appears to be going to require more and 
more service from us as the years go on. If there is such a 
stimulus, we may face the future with confidence, provided 
only people can be made to feel it. If not, then the case is 
otherwise. 

Such a positive answer has not been forthcoming. Not 
that people have failed to realise the importance of the 
question: it is rather because they have realised it and have 
been driven to think that the sort of answer required is im- 
possible. After a century great in apologetics, the broad 
question of the truth of religion is anything but new. But 
the efforts with which the nineteenth century has made us 
familiar, to find satisfactory corroboration of what passed as 
religious truth amid the apparently growing evidence of its 
mistakenness, have not been successful. Their failure was 
more or less in the nature of the case. It was impossible for 
orthodox Protestant Christianity to stand a combined attack 
by the science of the nineteenth century and by its historical 
criticism. The doctrine of evolution and the rapidly advanc- 
Ing sciences of geology, chemistry, and physics seemed to 
have the effect, practically, of thrusting the Deity out of the 
world. Having first assailed the story of the creation by 
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pointing to the evidence of a natural development of man 
from the lower forms of life, they further, by reducing life and 
mind to the same matter and motion which accounted fo 
other things, made it seem as though any sort of creative 
intervention whatever in the history of the universe wag 
superfluous. Almost as severe was the pressure of the new 
historical sense upon orthodoxy; which, having first over. 
hauled the classical writings, inevitably advanced to the biblical, 
and treated them in the same way. Very energetic were the 
efforts to defend the traditional view—and productive of no 
small amount of fine scholarly and even scientific work, 
These efforts tried to treat the whole situation positively; 
they tried to meet science with science, criticism with criticism, 
And not at once did the contention begin to seem hopeless. It 
was a long-drawn struggle. So much so, that, despite the over. 
whelming strength of one side, people had even begun to lose 
interest in the contest before the issue was decided. Yet it was 
none the less an unequal fight. The weight of the social motive 
supporting the weaker side alone made it seem otherwise. 
The orthodox view sustained itself, only because too much 
was at stake for it to be given up. Had these extraneous 
supports been absent—had the weight of sentiment, for 
instance, gone into the other scale,—it would not have survived 
at all. Had the masses of people been as anxious to — 
unorthodox views as they were to resist them, then certainly 
the arguments of men like Mr Gladstone or Cardinal a 
would not have stood long before the contentions of Tynd 
or Huxley. 

The experience of the nineteenth century in defending 
religion has had its effect on us. It, partly, has induced the 
mood to which this paper is addressing itself. We do not 
imitate its method ; or at least we try not to, and we profess 
not to. Two attitudes have become characteristic of the 
reflective religious mind, which are not hard to connect with 
the two main forms of nineteenth-century criticism, the 
scientific and the historical. 

To begin with the latter: there is the attitude reminiscent 
of the Oxford Movement—that typical reaction against the 
historical side of the modern spirit—the simple relapse upon 
authority. It is not our primary object of interest here ; but 
as a factor in our intellectual life it is worthy of more careful 
consideration than it often gets. It is more widespread, and 
more massive and masterful, than is probably generally under- 
stood in Protestant countries. It includes all that is involved 
in that revival of medizvalism which we are beginning to feel 
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in the air and read about in the reviews. It is responsible for 
the reaction against modernism in the Roman Church. It 
accounts for the numerous recruits to Romanism from the 
ranks of “intellectuals.” It may claim, perhaps, as one 
of its most magnificent practical triumphs what is often 
referred to as the rejuvenation of France. But it carries 
the suggestion of a capitulation. It is correctly described 
as a relapse. 

The attitude with which we are concerned here is different, 
is more forward-looking, and may justly be called the converse 
of this. One conspicuous feature of it is that, while resolute 
to accept the results of science and face the bankruptcy of 
historical tradition, it yet feels itself able to face the future by 
the sheer force of the will to believe in bright possibilities. 
But this is not its only feature. We are not concerned only 
with the Pragmatism which has striven to make a gospel of 
man’s right to believe what is in keeping with his higher 
human interests ; but with all that is essentially affiliated to it. 
We regard as essentially on the same platform as Pragmatism 
whatever in our reflective culture seeks to sweep away logical 
difficulties by a tour de force from another quarter of the mind 
—by an appeal to intuition, will, life, the subconscious, or 
however the other-than-intellectual part of the mind may be 
indicated. I take it that most of our current efforts at con- 
structive thinking on the subject of religion—apart from 
attempts to revive scholasticism—take this general line. We 
regard the “ rational ” treatment of this aspect of our experience 
asan impossibility. ‘The grounds of religion are super-rational 
orsub-rational.” ‘ Religion lies close to the primitive moving- 
forces of life ; deeper, then, than reason or any work of reason.” 
And it is doubtful, to us, whether any human philosophy of 
religion can be better than a bad defence, which means a 
betrayal. And it is to this general view that I refer when I 
say that a treatment of religion adequate to our needs is not 
forthcoming. 

But it is fatal to overlook the vast momentum which is 
behind the attitude, both historical and logical. It is not 
nineteenth-century science and criticism only that seem to 
teach us that no good can come to religion by our trying to 
“think it out.” The whole story of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, rightly read, teaches the same thing. In quite 
opposite vein, Carlyle seems to teach it. And an imposing 
array of modern reflection regarding not religion only, but 

1 See preface to W. E. Hocking’ i ; .- 
ence, Yale University Press, 1912, utr cont, Mtb resi cr 
Vor. XV.—No. 1. 9 
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morality, zsthetic experience, and the whole higher life of 
man, is ready to endorse the lesson. 

We say “the eighteenth-century rationalism, ri 
read ”—that is, first read pretty nearly as it read itself, and 
then a vow taken to have nothing whatever to do with it 
as we value our souls. For this general way of thinking ig 
coming to have an anti-religious force with us, which for 4 
time it did not appear to have. Of the many symptoms of 
a return of the spirit of the eighteenth century amongst us, 
this is one of the most conspicuous, that we are unable an 
longer to see over and beyond its general philosophical attitude, 
It was different with a mind like Carlyle’s in the great opening 
of the nineteenth century. Despite the warfare of orthodox 
and unorthodox which marked a great part of that century, 
there was, in the passage to it from the eighteenth, some 
reconstruction—even religious reconstruction; and Carlyle’ 
teaching is essentially that of one who had re-enacted in his 
own personal history the religious aspect of this reconstructive 
movement. But from whatever cause it may have come, it is 
becoming difficult for us—if it ever was easy—to enter into 
the spirit of Carlyle’s teaching and make the reconstruction 
with him. We do not feel the force of his peculiar logic ; and 
we do feel the force of the neat and clear-cut arguments he 
opposed. 

To put the situation briefly: to Carlyle it was only because 
the orthodoxy of the eighteenth century was so shallow that 
its scepticism could so easily lay destructive siege thereto, 
For that was equally shallow. Had orthodox religion per- 
ceived the full depth of its own roots, it is questionable 
whether the attacks of thinkers inspired by Voltaire could 
have made any impression upon it. But where faith meant 
only the acceptance of a certain supernaturalistic tradition as 
historical fact, it was at once a serious matter to begin to 
reason about it at all. The sceptically inclined only needed 
to assail any part of that tradition—say the verbal infallibility 
of the sacred books—and religion was overthrown. The 
broken credit of the Scriptural record passed readily, in the 
view of intelligent and open-minded men, into the general 
bankruptcy of the orthodox position. The supernatural came 
to be thrown out. Traditional views of things such as the 
origin of the Ten Commandments, the divine punishing of 
sin or rewarding of virtue in this world or another, were dis- 
credited. And the intellectual revolt was not uncommonly 
strengthened by a moral revolt against doctrines of eternal 
punishment and vicarious suffering. And it was easy to 
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lain why such absurdities had been so long believed. 
Morality of the usual kind meant submission to custom and 
the advantage of the people in authority. And this obvious 
fact supplied all the explanation that was wanted as to how 
morality had been so long believed to be divinely sanctioned 
and had been strengthened by supernatural threats and 
promises. ‘The whole scheme was an invention of generations 
of rulers and ecclesiastics who had sought to consolidate their 
power by keeping up the fiction which awed the people into 
submission, They pretended that God had commanded the 
things that they found convenient, but in the “ Age of Reason” 
such an idea could no longer pass muster. It did not, of 
course, follow that once the fiction was exploded there was 
to be no more morality. ‘There was still to be a right life and 
awrong. But in future that question was to be decided, not 
by asking what kind of life was in accordance with God’s 
commandments—for that only meant the kind of life which 
time immemorial had shown best for the ruling classes,—but 
by asking what kind of life was in itself most desirable : which 
meant most natural; which again meant most pleasure-giving. 
Thus a hedonistic and rationalistic moral code was offered in 
place of the theological one. And the more honest a man 
was, the less did he know where to turn to escape the 
ubiquitous logic of the position. 

o Carlyle, however, all this is shallow. It attacks the 
merest outworks of religion. To change the metaphor, the 
whole way of thinking concerns itself about what are nothing 
more or less than the mythological swaddling-clothes of religion 
which had protected its infancy, and had never had any other 
destiny than to be laid aside. This type of thought did not 
see that its attacks upon Christianity were but the putting of 
these away ; and that when it had rendered religion this un- 
witting service its work was done. So he could apostrophise 
Voltaire with his ‘Cease, my much-respected Herr von 
Voltaire . . . shut thy sweet voice; for the task appointed 
thee seems finished,” ete. And as for the same enlighten 
ment’s explanation of the existing law and order or its 
principles for another, they were to Carlyle mere ignorance 
of history or purblindness to the nature of man, and to the 
divine law which equates the ultimate destiny of nations 
accurately to their inner worth. ‘This whole rationalistic 
armoury, then, pitted against the crude, defenceless, orthodox 
Calvinism of Carlyle’s youth, drove him out of the orthodoxy 
of the previous century; but in passing beyond it he also 
passed beyond the criticisms of it and found a foothold at 
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length in the general atmosphere of idealistic thought ang 
sentiment, little as he was ever interested in its philosophi 
expression. In so doing, he saw what he took to be the mog 
important and central truths of the faith in which he had been 
reared to be still true; and so attained in his own mind what 
is the most urgent social need of any age. 

But while Carlyle gets above this philosophy, we do not; 
This, despite the fact that we have Carlyle before us and ma 
even think we are following him. Partly it is Carlyle’s own 
fault that we are slipping out of his masterful grip, and that 
he has not taken us further towards a real supersession of the 
point of view which he had himself so thoroughly left behind, 
But partly, also, it is because, for us (and wrongly), he seems 
to possess a feature which we are fond of in much other, more 
modern teaching, and which is essentially weak. 

What was this transition of his? He has himself recovered 
the essentials of what he had lost; he has apparently come 
forth from his temptation in the wilderness strengthened and 
triumphant over his spiritual foes. But he does not really tell 
us how it was done. Clearly, it was not by discovering that 
the traditional wrappage of the ancient faith could be reinstated 
as it was. But this, after all, is a negative point ; and he does 
not seem to take us further. The fact is, Carlyle is not in 
the strict sense a philosopher, but a preacher, or rather a 
prophet. As such, he possesses a standpoint where his feet 
are secure; but he never, as it were, steps back from it and 
points it out to us. He cannot. It would not be prophecy. 
He cannot talk about his point of view; but can only stand 
in it, and speak forth what he sees from it. Having got the 
universe in focus, he proclaims to us how it looks, in tones 
such that we cannot but listen and almost cannot but believe, 
Yet he does not tell us where he is or how to get there. 
Hence, though he inspires us with a kind of militant mystic 
faith, which, while it lasts, enables us to do without logic, he 
yet does not in fact offer any logically thought-out philosophy 
of life ; the result being, that when the charm of his personality 
fades we are left lonely and unarmed against that rationalistic 
logic which, while he was close to us, he could enable us to 
ignore. We may still believe in that spiritual triumph which 
his standpoint represents. But if we do, we cannot stay where 
he left us. Seeing that he has not really told us where he 
stands, we must endeavour to make out for ourselves. And 
we do it—we very largely have done it—by yielding to that 
modern impulse of which we have spoken: what we may call, 
for short, the modern anti-intellectualistic bias. 
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This plan for getting ourselves to a place from which we 
could see religion to be acceptable calls for comment.’ It 
was not really difficult to hit upon. When we become 
a little accustomed to the type of sceptical-intellectual 
ment above sketched, when we step back from it a little 
and summon courage to look at the havoc which reason has 
here wrought with what we took to be religious truths, 
it soon appears to us that we can gather up the total of 
the worst that has been done in this: that the truth of 
religion cannot be grasped by thought. ‘T'o thought, religion 
is all astray ; and it cannot be true if we insist on under- 
standing it. But there may lie the whole trouble—viz. in our 
instinctive and persistent desire for a logical understanding 
of which we are to accept. Perhaps our desire is quite mis- 
taken. And this idea only needed to be suggested. For the 
notion of repudiating logic has itself a logic in it, which when 
we pursue it into all its connections can come to seem 
rodigiously convincing. We cannot understand religion. 
But what do we understand? In sober truth, neither religion 
nor morality, nor art, nor freedom, nor any part of the higher 
life of man—if what we mean by these things is their spirit 
and not their mere letter. 

Look carefully at it, the religion hardly seems to be an 
attitude of mind with which that logical, intellectual nature 
which argues us into scepticism has anything properly to do. 
Not to speak of the ge between doctrine and life, look at the 
antagonism of knowledge and faith. Faith is now the know- 
ledge of things seen: it is the substance of things hoped for. 
A living faith which holds the soul together and keeps us 
working for God in the world is very different from a: fixed 
and settled knowledge. Otherwise it were not a practical 
attitude. Only that suggestion or spirit of doubt which 
survives still, along with the certainty, could secure our 
religious assurance that “God’s in His heaven” from being 
a@ passive bed of rest instead of a spur to action. Doctrine 
really, seems superfluous in religion. ‘Truth—in the sense 
of a truth hid can stand intellectual tests—is not what 
It is here to give; and it would not be any the better for 
its being able to answer the intellectual questions it raises. 
In the moral sphere, too, we hanker after clear knowledge. 
We would know right acts from wrong and be able to classify 
and segregate them. We crave for fixity and definiteness and 

1 It calls for comment, whether it was Carlyle’s plan or not. We incline to 


think that it was not, but we admit that the point is highly controversial and 
uncertain, 
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inviolability of moral laws. But the same series of considera. 
tions seems to show that knowledge is in its wrong place here 
too. If morality is to be a matter of the spirit—in othe 
words, if it is to be truly human—it must be something more 
than mere passive obedience to clearly given command. He 
is a good horse who obeys the curb and a good dog who dogs 
what he is told; but man must do something more. He must 
do things of himself—not merely imitate, but originate, 
Simply to keep by a rule, follow a beaten track, may suffice 
for the mere mechanical work of life, but no morality worth 
the name ever consists in that. It is not the following of g 
path, but the breaking of one. It is not making a prescribed 
move and getting a prearranged result like the working of 
a machine: it is the taking an experimental step to see 
what the result will be, like the inventing of a machine. The 
position seems confirmed by a profound psychology. You 
cannot lay down moral rules as you can scientific laws. For, 
strictly, moral beings do not obey rules: they elect to obe 
them. In getting them to obey set rules you only wo 
them from the outside. Nay, in themselves following moral 
rules they are but working upon themselves from without; 
whereas morality consists in their working themselves, spon- 
taneously, from within. 

Morality, properly regarded, is in fact an art. Morality 
deals with the concrete. In the complicated course of our 
human endeavour to live our life and do right, “ situations’ 
arise, tangled or trayic. Morality is the meeting of these con- 
crete situations. It has no “ duties of perfect obligation.” It 
is not the consistent standing “through thick and thin” by 
a principle. It is the seeing what is needed to solve these 
“situations "—so to solve them as to heighten the harmony 
and intensify the throb of life. It is the seeing what is 
wanted, and the daring to execute it, finely. A life of 
morality would be a perpetual meeting of successive sets of 
circumstances, and successfully rising to them. It is an en- 
larged and intensified etiquette; and would find its highest 
expression in the man whose life is all complexity and yet is 
never in a tangle, and who yet never needs to do anything 
merely abrupt or gross or rude in order to keep out of a tangle. 
The ideal character would be the incarnation of Bergson’s 
élan vital, sinuous, resourceful, yielding, graceful, free from 
the angularity and awkwardness of the merely “ moral” 
life—in the sense in which the man is “moral” who lacks 
most gifts and graces and can do little more than stick 
mechanically to the rules of life, but who does so, and 
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whose characteristic attitude is that he “ wouldn’t tell a lie” 
and so on. 

Morality is art, and all art is this sort of superiority to the 

able and clear distinctions of the ordinary practical in- 
telligence. It has not anyrules. It is a dexterous playing 
with rules. And they are not seeing it, who see in it an 
honouring of rules, whether moral, natural, or esthetic. To 
take an instance: people informed with the habits of the 
Scottish peasant life of a day now past might well have 
handed their children their Cotter’s Saturday Night or some 
such thing to read, ‘‘ because,” in their simplicity, ‘ they 
thought it would do them good”; as no doubt it did them- 
selves, when in reading it they felt their hard, ascetically 
regulated life shot through for a moment with a gleam of 
gold. But the chances are that they did this, not as people 
who themselves read artistically, or valued specially the art of 
the work of art. They did not offer their children simply 
a piece of poetry to enjoy; nor did they treat themselves 
to such, but went in for a moral lesson. That poetry was 
welcome to them, presumably, simply because it sang of their 
own life. It therefore did not interest them as art. It only 
fixed attention afresh and somewhat vividly on the rules or 
habits they practised, the stiff regularities or familiar amenities 
of their life. It was not art to them any more than Scripture- 
reading every night or kirk-going every Sunday was art. It 
only recalled these things, did them over again in imagination. 
In itself it might be poetry; but in appreciating it only as it 
gave back to them the familiar categories of things as they 
knew them by ordinary intelligence—the things they had 
always called good and pious, or wrong, or ludicrous, or per- 
a Pat missed the art and saw instead only the familiar 
ines of the map of life. And this, perhaps, was why they got 
it all out of focus, passed over the lyrical beauties, and thought 
the maudlin parts the grandest. Whether it was over the 
moral order or over an immoral order, or merely over nature, 
that the glamour was being cast, made no difference so long as 
what they saw was verisimilitude : the incidents and scenes of 
nature, the well-known situations, the customs, catastrophes, 
riddles, drolleries of life. Upon such mood, the art of the 
poem, the true poetry of it—the higher flights of imagination, 
the subtleties of fancy—is lost. 

And if representation of the facts of life or endorsement 
of its rules is nothing to art—if its business is only to play 
with them both,—it similarly makes play with the so-called 
laws of the beautiful. Canons are an irrelevance. Art has no 
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business with them,—or with anything theoretic. Art sim 

conjures up loveliness—anyhow, an os And loveliness jg 
surprise. It can have no rules, else we should learn them, 
and forestall it, and the effect would be lost. Fine art is free 
—nay, it is freedom. And morality being art, the beg 
summing up of the whole situation would be to say that the 
higher life of man is simply freedom. It is that state jp 
which the soul for moments deserts the tracks and leaves the 
uniformities along which ordinary practical intelligence guides 
ordinary life. And man advances only as he realises this, 
The maxim of all human advance, therefore, is “ win freedom,” 
Don’t be preoccupied with the world or with life as ordi 

knowledge sees them: the one with its facts classified and 
distinguished as this or that, the other with its rules plain and 
clear and not to be stept over. Do not be preoccupied in 
ensuring that your statements merely reproduce the first, 
or your acts merely conform with the second. Follow the 
beautiful, wherein the soul leaps free of its fetters. Meet your 
situations and dare to strike them into music, whatever that 
may require of you. Without by any means forgetting that 
it will require the blunt truth occasionally, as well as the 
graceful evasion, the “standing up on a moral point,” as well 
as disdaining the pedantry of old-fashioned adherence to the 
letter of the law. But let the long result of it all be that you 
manage yourself and manage your circumstances, live beauti- 
fully, an interesting member of an interesting world—amid all 
the necessities of nature and of life, a free being. Make 
music of your life. Do not attempt to teach others; for you 
cannot. You cannot teach what you cannot lay down rules 
for, or make generalisations about, or draw together into 
categories. You can teach the laws of nature. You can 
teach the map of life. You can point to facts and say the 
sun always rises here and sets there, this always happens thus 
and that so. You can say abide by this rule of life and 
never forsake that. You can say God is a spirit, and His 
purposes are righteous. But that is knowledge—knowledge 
of nature, knowledge of morality, knowledge of religion. All 
it does is to give men a picture of facts which are, and enable 
them to imitate deeds hich are right. But imitation of good 
deeds is not morality, nor knowledge of God religion. By this 
way of knowledge you only attain a higher life which is dead 
—an art which merely follow rules, a morality which has done 
all the commandments and is satisfied, a religion which ends 
in theology; an art without beauty, a morality without 
heroism, a religion without faith. All you can do, therefore, 
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is enter into the spirit of the higher life—the part that the 
ynderstanding just misses—and contrive to infect others with 
your spirit. 

The general tendency to disparage the intellect, the rational 
faculty, the practical intelligence of man, is too widely rami- 
fied and too various in its manifestations for us to hope that 
this attempt to pull it together into a focus will enable it to 
be recognised under whatever guise it appears. Still less is it 

ible so much as to begin to show all that is mistaken in 
it, What we wish to point out is simply that, however the 
destructive work of the intellect when it enters the sphere 
of religion is to be repaired, it cannot be by abandoning the 
attempt to understand; for if history teaches anything it 
teaches that the religion which has in fact held society together 
is the religion of the common man, and to the common man 
(however we may try to persuade ourselves otherwise) religiun 
contains an address to the intelligence. It comes as the 
messenger of truth. It tells of fact. It comes home in the 
literal sense as a message—a piece of news. It is quite true 
that the pious mind has not verified the news; but he has 
been told it, and on authority which he trusts as he would 
that of any ordinary messenger. It may be quite true that 
there is a distinction between knowledge and faith—and that 
it means that faith is not manifested in the act of recognising 
as a fact on which you rely, that there is a God, or a pro- 
vidential order, or a means of human salvation. But this is 
an academic point. Anyone who chooses can say that these 
things were pare knowledge ; and that the living spirit 
of religion only came out in the ¢triwmph of these assumptions 
over the threat of the world to belie them—in the great 
moment when without seeing the soul still believes, and in 
that attains heroism. But it is a matter of psychological 
terminology only, whether we are to confine faith to the 
moment of uncertainty in the total mental act. The sub- 
stantial point is that the man of faith ts certain of something. 
Much is obscure in the ways of Providence, but there is a 
Providence. Much is baffling in his effort to make himself a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, but he is saved. Hard it is to see 
how all things work together for good to them that love God, 
but he knows that they do. Religion is a splendid venture, 
on the basis of something which is not a venture. And to 
insist that mere knowledge of which one is sure, as one is sure 
of the laws of nature, is no part of religion, has this on 


danger : that it encourages us to think that we can have religion 
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—a religion that can live, and inform society, and save the 
world—while we are (intellectually) sure of nothing. And 
in trying to sever art and morality from the intellect, taki 
them as the transcending of rules, the flowing together of 
distinctions, while thought is the maintenance of them, cuts at 
the root of art and morality precisely as the other cuts at the 
root of religion. 

We are afraid of the artificiality of thought, of its abrupt. 
ness and its mechanism; we would fain leave it behind ys; 
and we think that we do so in art and in the highest religious 
and moral life—in all, in fact, that is original and creative or in 
any way spiritually valuable. But ordinary life is full of that 
abruptness and mechanism ; and to try to sever art from life 
is to set it to live on itself and eat out its own vitals. It js 
to attempt to have art without anything to be made artistic, 
beauty without anything ugly to be made beautiful. Art 
involves an immense unseen background—unseen by either 
artist or spectator, because they must both alike be standing 
in it and wholly surrounded by it. Beauty, though the fact 
is often forgotten, is life breaking into beauty. ‘he servant 
girl who sings when her work is running sweetly is not aware 
that it is the work that is breaking into music. The weather- 
beaten peasant who gladdens a winter evening by the reading 
of the peasant-poet is not aware that it took all the stern stress 
of generations of toil—all that went to make the life which is 
here sung—to give the poet’s word-pictures their aroma, 
Yet so it surely is. It is life’s square corners and straight 
lines, its rigour and its discipline—the hard conditions, in 
fact, upon which thought shows that the world will yield 
man sustenance and satisfaction,—it is these that make art 
possible. 

And morality is not art, except by accident, but is rather 
the patient preparation of the soil of human nature to take on 
the heavenly gleam of art when it comes. It does rise into 
art, perpetually ; especially at its crises; and in the hands of 
a great man may quite well be art all the time. But there is 
a difference between the moral life and living beautifully. 
The latter is for the gifted ; the former is for all. For that 
reason, no man whose beautiful life keeps all the moral laws 
is good, except he be a man prepared still to keep them when 
he arrives in a state of society wherein he cannot keep them 
beautifully. Morality is often more than the simple faithful 
abiding by those plain rules that give life its cohesion and its 
strength. But it is only affectation to deny that this is its 
primary function. It has its moments when it rises superior 
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to its limitations, passes beyond the bounds which thought 
has fixed as the conditions of human welfare. And it may 
have a beauty of high, tragic sort when it does so—probably 
always has when it does so honestly. Yet the beauty is 
but the tune which the passing breeze has played upon the 
strings ots true and tight throughout whole nameless ages of 
commonplace moral discipline. The very act which breaks 
the rule does so in full remembrance of its sacredness. And 
it is not the breach which makes it moral, but the remembrance. 
Else the only morality would be a breach of moral rules, which 
would rapidly make no act worth doing except there were a 
“moral difficulty ” about it, and would end in a generation 
the winnings of a thousand years. 

And for religion, it too has its crises, and it may be the 
defiance of all the powers of the universe; but among all 
generations of saints it has been on its other side an assurance 
about the universe—the resting assured of the divinity of the 
ultimate Power who works there. It is not a standing on 
nothing, but a standing on the Rock of Ages. Its truth is sure 
and its objects are real, with the same sureness as the march of 
the seasons and the same reality as the hills and the stars. 


J. W. SCOTT. 


Giascow UNIVERSITY. 





CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. 
HENRY T. HODGKIN. 


WHATEVER view we may take of the causes of the present 
world conflict, our eyes turn with eager longing to the future, 
when we may begin to build for something very far better, 
Much is being written about a world-state, mo of nations, 
a league to enforce peace, and so forth. It is well, indeed, 
that the best minds in all countries should turn to these 
questions, and seek to discover some method by which the 
world may, as it were, take out an insurance policy against 
war. How unspeakably terrible will be the prospect if, at the 
close of this war, we are to set to work preparing for another 
such, only worse ! 

The politicians and statesmen recognise that a plan for 
eace will not suffice unless it is accompanied by a change of 
eart.' There is need to-day of men and women who will 

prepare for that change, who will state the fundamental issues 
in such a way that men’s consciences will be aroused, who will 
help to create the atmosphere, moral and mental, without 
which the better policies will assuredly come to nothing. No 
doubt this better state of mind is being created, in many cases, 
by the actual experience of war. Many are coming back from 
the front determined to find a more sensible and a more 


1 To give two examples out of many, Mr G. Lowes Dickinson says:— 
“It is impossible to make territorial boundaries correspond accurately with 
nationality. A change of heart is, therefore, as necessary as a change of 
frontiers and allegiance. . . . Let the nations, having acquired the right to 
govern themselves, do so in peace, without aggressive ambition. That must 
be the rule for the new Europe; but it too implies a change of heart. . .. 
The Pe to peace is the only sure guarantee of peace.” (After the War, 
pp. 16 ff. 

« A or other we must overcome these difficulties, and that at bottom 
depends upon the change of heart brought about by the war. If every Great 
Power will look at the problems from the point of view of humanity, they are 
soluble, If they look at them from their own national standpoint alone, they 
are not.” (Round Table, No. 20, p. 792.) 
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Christian way for the settlement of international disputes. 
The deep sorrow of unnumbered homes is bringing to birth 
a resentment against the whole method of war that must help 
towards the accomplishment of our constructive tasks when 
the war is over. But there are other tendencies which cannot 
be overlooked. ‘Those whose dearest have fallen bravely fight- 
ing on the battlefield are apt to cover war with a halo of glory 
that handicaps the would-be reformer. The making of vast 
quantities of munitions is fixing on all countries, and not least 
on some of the neutral ones, a vested interest in war which 
cannot fail to exercise a far-reaching influence when peace is 
re-established. Psychic forces are liberated by the outburst of 
passion expressing itself in so barbarous a way ; these forces 
are affecting all peoples, and stimulating, even now, the 
demand for preparedness. A decisive victory to either side is 
likely to put apparently overwhelming arguments into the 
ed of the military party on the other side, and therefore 
to speed up the military preparations all round. The friends 
of peace will be greatly misled if they underestimate these 
forces. A consideration of their strength serves to confirm the 
conviction that we need to base our new policies upon ultimate 
principles, and to call forth for their accomplishment more 
compelling motives. The deepest springs of life must be 
drawn upon, and in order to do this we need to make our 
appeal to the religious instinct. Nothing short of this will 
carry us forward to a righteous and enduring peace—a state 
of society in which the common good shall triumph over all 
lesser interests. It is this conviction that lies behind the title, 
“Christian Internationalism.” 

What, then, are the foundations on which alone we can 
hope to build a human society (world-state, league of nations, 
or whatever form it may take) which shall be stable and free, 
giving full play for the individual, and yet not subject to 
sudden submergence through the caprice of the individual ? 
Let us state constructively the ideas which must take shape in 
action if this end has to be attained, and in doing so it will be 
apparent that their establishment involves the destruction of 
certain other ideas which have been very generally accepted, 
and the prevalence of which has largely accounted for the 
present war. 


I, 
War is the breakdown of negotiations and diplomacy. 


That is to say, it is the surrender of the hope of discovering 
the right. This means either that our machinery for making 
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this discovery is inadequate, or that there is no principle of 
moral order in the universe which can be counted upon ag 
ultimate. We are apt to throw all the blame on the machin 
or on the men who have been trying to work it—or on some 
of them. As we think more deeply, however, do we not 
discover that the reason of their failure is found in a lack of 
faith in the moral order of the universe? If we really believed 
that a just settlement of any dispute could be arrived at, 


should we not see to it that means were provided and relied : 


upon which were calculated to reach that settlement? Now, 
this involves not only a belief in the principle of moral order, 
but also a belief in the moral sense of the human race as 
a whole. If the human race will, in the last resort, choose 
the unjust and unfair, we have no hope for the progress of 
humanity. War will not help us, and mdeed the atmosphere 
of war makes it exceptionally difficult for us to form an un- 
prejudiced view of any point at issue. 

What we call “the sporting instinct” is an expression of 
this inherent love of justice. The British rule in India is 
possible to-day because the British raj, with all his overbearing 
manner, is known to be just. The experiment of Pennsylvania 
rested upon a belief that just dealing would be understood 
and appreciated by uncivilised Indians. Within the State we 
assume that justice can be administered, and that the right 
course can be discovered, even if the question at issue has to 
be carried from one court to another, through a painful series 
of appeals. It cannot be said, in any true sense, that the 
modern State rests on force. It rests upon the conviction, 
among other things, that right can be established by an appeal 
to the sense of right in the mass of men. The modern State 
would break down if that sense of right were openly violated 
by the “powers that be,” on any tens scale. That there 
are cases in which the assumption does not appear to be 
justified does not really invalidate the sine conclusion. 
We stand for the State-idea even at times when our loyalty 
is strained by what we conceive to be a miscarriage of justice, 
simply because we still believe that, in the main, we can 
rely upon the moral order and upon the instincts of the 
community in responding to it. 

The extension of this basal faith to the whole human family 
is a prime necessity if a world-state, or any similar grouping 
of nations, is to become a fait accompli. In time of war it may 
seem very hard to exercise this faith. The minds of belligerents 
—and even of neutrals—are inflamed with a sense of injustice 
done, or supposed to have been done, by the other side. The 
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enemy nation is personalised as an inhuman being subject to 
no law of pity, of decency, or of justice. A mad dog, a pirate 
nation, and so forth, are terms that blind us to true moral 
judgments. We are carried away by their sweeping condem- 
nations. Even now, however, we should seek to reconstruct 
on the sure foundations of a belief in the moral order, and in 
the fact that the great mass of mankind, in whatever nation, 
have instincts that will respond thereto. 

The Kingdom of God is not to be built upon a series of 
compromises between good and evil. It is to rest upon solid 
foundations of righteousness and love. When we pray to our 
Father, “ Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,” we assume the possibility of the establishment 
of a kingdom of truth and justice in this world, or else we 
mock Him in our prayers. ‘That assumption needs to be 
more vital and vitalising: it needs to be translated into 
national policies, and into the management of industrial con- 
cerns. ‘The plain fact is that we do lip-service to it, but we 
do not take it with the tremendous seriousness with which 
we must take it if human life is to be delivered from the 
constant fear of war, with all that we now know it to mean. 


Il. 


War, whether industrial or international, rests upon the 
further assumption that there are conflicting interests between 
nations and classes that can only be adjusted by testing the 
strength of the contending parties. ‘‘ Vital interests” are said 
to be involved in the expansion of Germany or Russia. When 
these interests conflict, what means have we but war for 
adjusting them? The weakest must go to the wall. The 
“fittest” must survive. The superficial talk that carries over 
biological phraseology into all our life is partly responsible 
for this assumption. The struggle for existence presupposes 
that all cannot exist, and this is manifestly true in nature. 
But is it true in human life? Certain facts have to be borne 
inmind. The rate of increase in the human family is relatively 
very slow, and is found to become slower with the advance 
of “civilisation.” The development of the hidden resources 
of this earth makes possible a much larger population on any 
given area than was the case even a century ago. History seems 
to show that, as one stock becomes more or less effete, there is 
need of the infusion of fresh blood if the progress of the race 
is to be maintained. There are still vast tracts of undeveloped 
and sparsely populated country on the surface of the globe. 
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Now, whatever the ultimate solution may be—and we are 
far enough from a deadlock to be able to leave that plan to 
unfold itself—it seems clear that we have no sufficient reagop 
for assuming that one race can only prosper in this world at 
the expense of others. Is it not possible for us to discover 
an adjustment between the true interests of all races? his 
can only be done if our efforts are inspired by a genuine belief 
in the family idea. The extension of the family idea from 
the single family unity to the smaller and then to the larger 
community has been the line of human progress. The 
need to-day is for prophets of the larger family—the uni 
in which men of every race can find their fulfilment. Op 
any purely superficial view of society it will not be found 
possible to discover the essential unity. Conflicting interests 
always appear on the surface. The casual observer sees 
nothing else. 

If there is any unifying principle in the universe, however, 
we are bound to believe in the possibility of discovering the 
deeper interests which unite men and nations. To surrender 
this idea is to sink into a practical polytheism. Indeed, we 
may be said to be perilously near doing this very thing to-day, 
when each nation appeals nominally to the same Father to 
aid it in the task of destroying another nation. We must 
summon ourselves to-day to a truer view of human life. We 
must reassert the family idea. In the family each individual's 
success is the success of all, his failure a loss to each other. 
Where interests seem to clash we have to go back to the 
deeper common interest of all. If we may dare, after what 
has been said above, to borrow a biological parallel, we would 
quote Kipling’s “ Law of the Jungle”: 


*‘ For the strength of the pack is the wolf: 
The strength of the wolf is the pack.” 


The wolf in the pack organised to resist all foes is driven to 
recognise the deeper interest which unites him to his brother 
wolf over against the lesser interest which prompts him to 
claim for himself all that he can get. So to-day we see the 
submergence of many signs of “ private-mindedness” in the 
nations at war under the pressure of the national situation. 

Is there any demand upon the whole human race strong 
enough to unite us? Can we visualise any controlling in- 
terests, any great opposing force to be contended with, an 
supreme object to be won, that shall be operative to unite 
nations, and permanently to submerge the reign of private- 
mindedness in each nation? Already, when this war came 
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upon us, men in all nations were united in some of the greatest 
endeavours of the human intellect. ‘Together we were seeking 
to read the secrets of nature, and to curb its mighty forces for 
our daily use. ‘Together we were waging war against disease, 
so that advance in any nation became at once the property 
of all. ‘Together we were pressing forward towards truer 
methods of education, towards a better social organisation, 
towards the knitting together of the race by commercial and 
intellectual ties. ‘Together the great nations now at war were 
seeking to extend the principles of Jesus Christ which they 
believed to be their most precious possession. 

To name these alone, among the many tasks that confront 
the united intelligence and moral earnestness of mankind, is to 
appreciate the magnitude of the common interests of the race. 

any of the best minds in all races have been realising that 
these supreme aims can only be achieved by united effort. 
What seems to be needed is to gather up all these great unit- 
ing aims into one, so that it may appeal to the imagination 
and capture the best thought of the race. The uniting in- 
terests must be made more living and imperative than the 
superficial dividing ones. Now, this is precisely what is 
involved in the conception of the Kingdom of God. This idea 
has been far too limited. It has been treated purely as a 
theological dogma. ‘The day has come for it to be brought 
out into the open as a great compelling ideal, to supply the 
motive which alone is adequate to draw together, in one 
common welding purpose, the best life of men and women in 
all races. In this conception must be included all that makes 
for the higher life of man. As the Humanists in the Rena- 
scence rediscovered the rich treasure-house of human know- 
ledge, and determined to strive for a fuller human life, in 
which every side of man’s nature should find expression, so 
must we in this day unite in one the highest aspiration of all 
nations. The Church that stands in the way of such a 
synthesis is doomed. The Church that can lead the way shall 
find a mission beyond her wildest dreams, 


III. 


More than this is to be said. Not only are there funda- 
mental common interests, towards the fulfilment of which the 
whole race should, and may, bend its energies, and in the 
pursuit of which unity may be discovered. If these common 
aims are to be achieved, we need one another. ‘The severed 
members of the human family are not destined to find their 
Vor. XV.—No, 1. 10 
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highest good in isolation. The remarkable article of Profesgo 


h 
Forster, parts of which were reproduced in the Hinpggr great 


it, a 

JOURNAL last October (p. 85), gives eloquent expression ig iat 
this idea. discove 
“Humanity has reached a point at which mutual completion, o. Ho 


operation, education, of the nations is essential. No nation can solve i § '°08™! 
own problems without the aid of the traditions of foreign nations. France § see the 
needs Germany, and Germany France. Germany needs the spirit of — drama 
the Slavs, and the Slavs need that of Germany. England needs Germany, f  strengt 
and Germany England. . . . The individual nations are no less n enemie 
to one another for their spiritual completion than are the two sexes, throug 
Without such higher companionship both nations and souls must be ruined FF ; UB 
by their own onesidedness. In the union of races will the universal Christ ideals « 
be born in us.” have 0 


an 
The extension of the family idea involves the belief not = a 


simply that we must tolerate one another, but that we must | contac 
learn to appreciate one another. In the little tribe among the If 
mountains overlooking the Dead Sea, rent by diverse factions, | we car 
trusting the one to Assyria and the other to Egypt, the vast [aij rac 
warring world-powers of the day, there arose a man who had people 
the audacity to proclaim that Israel should be a third with § the th 
Egypt and Assyria, her two giant enemies. ‘To him it was | for th 
given to think in family terms of a world rent with war, and § that k 
he saw through the hatreds and prejudices of his day that each | would 
needed the other for the fulfilment of its own best life. That  memb 
stupendous vision has come down through the ages. Isthe | ownp 
world yet ripe for it? Dare we express it in national policies! | this si 
Where is the statesman who can make it a reality for the | jn the 
relations of America and Japan, Germany and England, | more: 
Austria and Servia ? motiv: 

Yet nothing short of this conception will suffice to bind | or na 
the nations together. The old idea of unity through um § family 
formity is fast dying, if not dead, in the modern world. _ It has 
no constructive power. Unity through diversity is the only 
conception true to the facts of life, and adequate to expres 
the infinite richness and majesty of the world of thought and W 
action. The very policies that have led to war have been,in | or an 
large part, due to the development of an exclusive nationalism, | defen 
so that the faults of each nation become accentuated, and are ceptic 
not checked by healthy comparison with those nations whose | _philo: 
strength lies in the place where we are weak. Everyone knows | main’ 
the value of a large family in turning out adaptable and the m 
hearted characters, Even the weaknesses of one mem the t 
contribute, within the family, to the education of all. Ifeach | again 
were trained separately, how deplorable the results! So, in the } last r 
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t human family, there is strength and weakness in each 
unit, and it is by the mixing of these units in friendly 
emulation that all may be able to give their best and to 
discover their highest good. 

How great a change in our educational systems the full 
recognition of this truth would effect! The child trained to 
see the part which each nation has played in the unfolding 
drama of human existence, to appreciate the beauty and 
strength of the national life developed even in “hereditary 
enemies,” to understand sympathetically the fierce struggles 
through which other nations have been finding their way to true 
ideals of human freedom and self-expression—struggles which 
have often left their mark on the constitution like scars on the 
human body ;—the child so trained could not fail to develop 
into a citizen with a world-outlook, eager to find points of 
contact and spheres for co-operation between nations. 

If Christ has any right to the supreme title “ Son of Man,” 
we cannot resist the thought that His Kingdom needs men of 
all races for its completion. As we move among different 

ples, and touch them on the deeper sides of their nature, 
the thought takes on a larger significance. He, our Lord, waits 
for the isles to bring in their treasures; and for the nations 
that knew Him not, to run to Him. He cannot be all He 
would be to the human race, or to any part of it, until all the 
members of His great family gather together to place each his 
own peculiar offering at the Master’s feet. As the passion for 
this supreme consummation seizes us, we become international 
in the Christian sense. Christian internationalism is, indeed, 
more than a theory of human existence: it is a transforming 
motive that carries us out into a larger world than the purely 
or narrowly national—into the wider horizons of the whole 
family in heaven and on earth. 


IV. 


War, lastly, is the expression of self-seeking in one form 
oranother. It is based on the belief that we must assert or 
defend our own position if we are to maintain it. The con- 
ception of the meek inheriting the earth finds no place in the 
philosophy of war. The race is to the strong; be ready to 
maintain your rights ; the weak will go to the wall. Such are 
the maxims of defensive or offensive warfare. If they express 
the true order of the universe, what is the use of striving 
against the spirit of war? Human society must rest, in the 
last resort, on physical force, and each unit must be ready to 
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7 age its view of truth, its interests, its rights, at the point 
of the sword. 

There can be no doubt that Christ’s view of life is a direct 
challenge to this philosophy. He believed that the ultimate 
principle which can be relied upon fully is Love expressing 
itself in giving and, if need be, in self-sacrifice. If He is right, 
every form of human society based on physical force, on con. 
tending for rights, on self-assertion, has within it the elements 
of self-destruction. It has an inherent tendency to break 
down, because it is running counter to the central principle in 
conformity with which alone can any stability be discovered 
for human life. The principle of the Kingdom of God stands 
over against the kingdoms of this world. “ My kingdom js 
not of this world, else would my servants fight.” To the 
question, “ Can human society ever be constructed on these 
principles of love and self-giving ?” we may answer, “ It can 
never be permanently established on any other principles,” 
Any other society will be a house builded on the sand. The 
time will come—and has not such a time come upon us to-day 
in Europe ‘—when, under the stress of some storm, the whole 
structure will tumble incontinently to the ground, “ for it was 
founded upon the sand.” 

No other conviction is adequate to meet the world situation, 
We need such a belief in the God of Love as shall enter into 
all our policies, and express itself in our fundamental thinking 
about human life. There are men and women everywhere 
ready to take this venture—for it is a venture—if they can but 
see the way. Our Lord seems to have believed that the world 
of His day was waiting for this stupendous assertion of the 
Love of God, and for the translation of that belief into the 
whole of life. A few feeble folk, possessed by that idea, 
turned the whole of their day upside down. The stream 
became mixed. The principle of love was not fully accepted. 
The Church which should have expressed it entered upon 4 
path of compromise. The brightness of the early vision faded. 

The Lord of Glory is still in our midst in mighty power. 
His Spirit still calls out those who will commit themselves 
wholly to the way of Love. ‘The world was never in greater 
need of the message. Any true and lasting peace can only be 
founded upon the ultimate principle of love, where each nation 
shall seek to give into the common life of humanity all the 
richness of its own added stores, accumulated through the 
long years of toil and struggle. This is the only ideal of the 
Kingdom of God which can fit into our Lord’s conception of 
it. Again, do we really mean it when we pray “ Thy Kingdom 
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come”? Or do we mock our Father in our daily prayer? If 
we mean what we say, there is surely but one course for us, to 
make the holy experiment in our own lives, and, as we may, 
in the life of the community—so to order human life that it 
may express the love of God, and to base it, first and last, on 
the actual conviction that He will stand behind those who 
trust Him completely, that His power is ultimately supreme, 
and that it is love. 

To attempt any such reconstruction of life—even to state 
it as an dim—is to be called utopian, a mere idle dreamer. 
It must, indeed, be an idle dream unless—and this is the whole 

int—unless, behind that dream, ever ready to be manifested 
in and through those who dare to dream it, is the infinite 

wer of the Living God. Those who have that faith stand— 
oa often !—shivering on the brink, unwilling to put it to the 
supreme test. The Christian international is the man who 
dares. No other can help the world to rise to that higher 
level of faith and experience that may carry us forward into 
anew age worthy of the vast total of human suffering, and 
adequate to the passion of self-sacrifice with which men in all 
nations to-day have poured out their lives unto death. 


HENRY T. HODGKIN. 


Lonpon, 











DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1916, p. 799.) 


I, 


I am not sure that materialism as a philosophy exists any longer, outside 
Germany, in the sense of being sustained by serious philosophers; buta 
few physiological writers, of skill and industry, continue to advocate what 
they are pleased to call scientific materialism. Properly regarded, this 
is a Policy, not a Philosophy, a limitation of scope for sound practical 
purposes; but they make the mistake of regarding it as a Philosophy 
comprehensive enough to give them the right of negation as well asof 
affirmation, They do this in the interest of what they feel instinctively 
to be the ultimate achievement, a Monism in which mind and matter 
can be recognised as aspects of some one fundamental reality. We can 
sympathise with the aim, and still feel how far from accomplishment we 
are. Nothing is gained by undue haste, and by unfounded negation 
much may be lost. We must not deny any part of the Universe for the 
sake of a premature unification. Simplification by exclusion or denial is 
a poverty-stricken device. 

The strength of such writers is that they base themselves on the history 
and achievements of the past, and by artificial but convenient limitation 
of outlook achieve practical results. But they are not satisfied with 
results actually achieved—they a their limitations, and, by a gigantic 
system of extrapolation from what has been done, try to infer what is going 


to be done ; their device being to anticipate and speak of what they hope 
for as if it were already an accomplished fact. Some of the assumptions or 
blind guesses made by writers of this school are well illustrated by an exposi- 
tion in the Hibbert Journal for July 1916, where Dr Hugh Elliot states the 
main propositions of scientific materialism thus :—“ (1) The law of universal 
causation ; (2) the — of mechanism—i.e, the denial of purpose in 
the universe and 


1 notions of absolute finalism or teleology; (3) the 
150 
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denial that there exists any form of ‘spiritual’ or ‘mental’ entity that 
cannot be expressed in terms of matter and motion.” ‘These ap to be 
its three propositions, “here named” (to quote the writer of the article) 
“as being of the first importance in the representation of materialistic 
ought.” 

* Now proposition 1 is common property; materialistic thought has no 
sort of exclusive right over it; and to claim propositions 2 and 3 as 
corollaries from it is farcical. Taking them as independent postulates,— 
which they are,—all that need be said about proposition 2 is that a broad 
denial always needs more knowledge than a specific assertion, and it is 
astonishing that any sane person can imagine himself to know —— 
about the Universe as a whole to be able complacently to deny t 

existence of any “ purpose ” in it. 

But attention may be more usefully directed to the extravagantly 
gratuitous guess involved in hypothesis 3. As a minor point, it is not 
even carefully worded ; for entities which cannot be expressed in terms of 
matter and motion are common enough without going outside the domain 
of physics. Light, for instance, and electricity, have not yet proved 
evable, and do not appear likely to be amenable, to purely dynamical 
theory. 

Certain phenomena have been reduced to matter and motion,—heat, 
for instance, and sound, the phenomena of gases and liquids, and all the 
complexities of astronomy. And in a famous — Newton expressed 
an enthusiastic hope that all the phenomena of physics might some day 
be similarly reduced to the attractive simplicity of the three laws of motion 
—inertia, acceleration, and stress. And ever since Newton it has been 
the aim of physics to explain everything in its domain in terms of pure 
dynamics. The attempt has been only partially successful: the Ether is 
recalcitrant. But its recalcitrance is not like mere surly obstruction, it is 
of a helpful and illuminating character, and I shall not be misleading 
anyone if I cheerfully admit that in some modified and expanded form 
dynamical theory in mathematical physics has proved itself to be supreme. 

But does dominance of that kind give to that splendid science—the 
glory of Britain and of Cambridge—the right to make a gigantic extra- 
polation and sprawl over all the rest of the universe, throwing out tentacles 
even into regions which it has definitely abstracted from its attention or 
excluded from its ken? There is not a physicist who thinks so. The 
only <i who try to think so seem to be a few enthusiasts of a more 
speculative habit of thought, who are annoyed with the physicists, from 
Lord Kelvin downwards, for not agreeing with them. And being unable 
to gather from competent authority any specific instance in which dynamics 
has explained a single fact in the region of either life and mind or con- 
sciousness and emotion or purpose and will,—because it is known perfectly 
well that dynamical jurisdiction does not extend into those regions,—these 
speculators set up as authorities on their own account, and, on the strength 
of their own expectation, propound the broad and sweeping dogma that 
nothing in the Universe exists which is not fully expressible in terms of 
matter and motion. And then, having accustomed themselves to the 
sound of some such collocation of words, they call upon humanity to shut 
its eyes to any facts of common experience which render such an assertion 
ridiculous, 

The energy and enthusiasm of these writers, and the good work they 
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may be doing in their own science, render them more or less immune’ 
attack; but every now and then it is necessary to say clearly that suc; 
extravagant generalisations profane the modesty of science: whose heri 

it is to recognise the limitations of partial knowledge, and to be always 
ready to gain fresh experience and learn about the unknown. The ney 
and unfamiliar is the vantage ground, not of scientific dogmatism, but of 
scientific inquiry. Otiver Lopez, 


Il. 


I nave watched the controversy between Mr Elliot and Dr Carr, on the 
one hand, and Dr Mercier, on the other, with a good deal of interest, and 
though I do not accept the materialistic theory—unless you define 
“matter” to suit the case—I think that Mr Elliot has the better of the 
argument, at least the ad hominem argument, for that is all that he 
presents. I can also say that I fully to the proposition that 
scientific materialism is absolutely invulnerable, judged from the stand. 
point of normal experience, and I do not believe that ~ philosopher 
or physiologist can refute it with any of the weapons at his command, 
I think, however, that Mr Elliot has not put his case with a fraction of the 
strength that it really has. His arguments in most cases are exposed to 
an easy refutation, and this would lead to the belief that his materialism 
would be false, when in fact it might still be true, or at least the opinion 
that all phenomena are reducible to phenomena of matter, whatever con- 
ception we take of it. 

(1) Mr Elliot, in his argument, appeals to the various conclusions of 
physical science as establishing the case against a teleological point of 
view, though the whole force of this argument rests upon a specific t 
of teleology, which, though excluded from nature, does not set asi 
another type of teleology, which he should either eliminate, or make the 
— seas upon something else than the antithesis between mechanism and 
teleology. 

(2) ‘The abstract doctrines of physical science, like the conservation of 
energy, natural selection, the uniformity of nature, are quite as compatible 
with a spiritual interpretation of nature as is materialism, though they 
exclude the nalrow re anthropomorphic views of the past. They are not 
relevant to the case in its wider aspects, however difficult it actually is to 
get a teleological view of things to suit them. Their truth is in no respect 
evidence of universal mechanism, unless you define your “ mechanism” 
much better than is usually done by physicists. They do exclude certain 
naive views of the universe, but leave open the definition of the bases of 
materialism, which Mr Elliot does not undertake to do. He wenn that 
we all agree as to the nature of matter and materialism. He should get a 
starting-point on which all of us will 

(3) The three propositions on which he bases his materialism are 
simply each a petitio principit. They are: (a) “The law of universal causa 
tion,” (6) “the principle of mechanism,” and (c) “the denial that there 
exists any form of ‘spiritual’ or ‘mental’ entity that cannot be expressed 
in terms of matter and motion.” Now, in to these, the first of these 
doctrines is quite as consistent with spiritualism as with its opposing 
doctrine. The spiritualist has always used “spirit” as involving causality. 
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Whether it was uniform or capricious was another question, but all 
the spiritualistic theories have made intelligence and volition the very 
basis of causation. ‘The second principle, that of “mechanism,” is as 
compatible with spiritualism as with the other theory; indeed, one might 
maintain that the true conception of “mechanism” is incompatible with 
any theory of materialism based upon the inertia of matter, and any 
abandonment of that doctrine lands you in spiritualism at one leap. 
Then, the denial of the existence of the “spiritual” or “mental,” other 
than in terms of matter and motion, is the question in dispute, and you 
beg the question in making it an axiom in the discussion. That is the 
thing to be proved. 

The question of materialism is an evidential one, not of deduction from 
scientific doctrines which are mere generalisations of experience. A 
defencible materialism does not even depend upon the definition of matter 
which is usually accepted. Jt is based upon the relation between conscious- 
ness and the organism, ant that is a question of fact, not of deduction from 
abstractions. 

Nor need we agree on the definition of matter. You may take any 
conception you please of it, whether in the atoms or the ions and electrons, 
and the case remains the same. The materialism that affects the spiritual- 
istic philosophy is that which makes consciousness a function of the 
organism, and you may make the elements of the organism anything you 
_ Scientific materialism is the doctrine that consciousness is a 

netion of the organism or the brain as a compound. The elements may 
be spiritual if you like: the question is whether consciousness is an 
ephemeral phenomenon of this compound. Suppose the atoms were 

“spirits,” Tait and Stewart’s “demons,” mental phenomena might as well 
be transient modal functions of their compound and have no existence 
ae from their organisation. ‘This is quite as conceivable as making 

e basis of things material atoms. It is merely a question of evidence, 
not of any form of philosophical speculation. 

Now the evidence for this materialism is the fact that we always find 
consciousness associated with an organism, and when that organism dissolves 
we have no normal evidence of that particular consciousness. We study 
the facts in the same way that we do the nature of dew or rain or steam. 
We do not require to know the nature of consciousness, whether a mode 
of motion or not, nor the nature of matter, to decide this question. Nor 
ls It necessary to determine the class of phenomena to which consciousness 
belongs. Ail that we require to know is the uniformity of its connections, 
and these, in normal experience, show that it is uniformly connected with 
the organism, and that when this disappears all traces of this consciousness 
disappear, unless you admit the validity of the facts purporting to be 
evidence for the persistence of this personality. But this is going beyond 
the territory of normal phenomena. Within that field all the facts point 
to the uniform association of consciousness with the body, and the total 
lack of evidence for its existence in a dissociated state. This may not be 
proof of materialism—that I grant ; but it establishes the fact that all the 
normal evidence is on that side, and none on the other. And science that 
does not go beyond this must remain by the conclusions which the facts 
determine, and these facts are based upon the method of agreement. That 
is, the uniformity of connection between consciousness and organism, taken 
with the uniform normal absence of evidence for survival, leaves us with 
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no other rational hypothesis than the materialistic one. It may require 
the method of difference to prove the case, and it may be impossible to 
prove that consciousness is annihilated. This would leave us at least jn 
the agnostic position, but materialism would have the scientific credentials 
as an hypothesis, with nothing to justify the spiritualistic one. If you wish 
to refute materialism at this point, you must isolate an individual con. 
sciousness and have evidence that it persists apart from the organism, 
Until that is done, materialism, in the writer’s opinion, has the right of 
way, so far as the evidence is concerned. 

I am glad to see Mr Elliot identify materialism and idealism as he 
does. I think him quite right in this position. I have for years contended 
that there is no essential difference between materialism and idealism, 
The “materialism” of the Sr se is nothing but sensationalism 
metaphysically considered, and idealism is intellectualism and sublimated 
or, — better, respectable emotionalism of the aristocratic sort. But 
in metap ysica, idealism is the same as philosophical materialism when 
intelligently defined and interpreted in terms of the facts. Some day our 
self-complacent idealists will awaken to this fact. Just as soon as the 
materialists stop combating idealism to defend their own views and insist 
upon the identity of the two views, we shall have an intelligent and 
scientific discussion of the problem, and the idealists will run away from 
their verbosities. It is a waste of money and paper to discuss the question 
to-day in the way it is usually done. Philosophy has not yet learned what 
religion has learned, though not accepting the result with good grace: 
namely, that science or scientific method is the criterion of truth. Just 
as soon as philosophy gets out of its disguised scholasticism it will learn 
where its salvation is. 

It is so easy to revel in the abstract generalisations of philosophy, and 
even our scientific men are as guilty of it often as our philosophers. Mr 
Elliot himself does not escape this vice. He weakens his argument for 
materialism by deferring to philosophic methods at all, so far as they are 
merely analytical of conceptions and generalisations. If you want to 
defend scientific materialism, stand on the facts of the relation of conscious- 
ness to the organism and the absence of all normal evidence for the con- 
tinuity of mental states after death, and you can at least give trouble. 
But talk about the uniformity of causation and the principle of mechanism 
only shifts the issue. They are consistent with a spiritual view of nature, 
and are not so clearly determined conceptions that you can draw inferences 
against that view. Let us have science at the problem and not 
metaphysics. James H. Hystor. 


New York. 





“THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIENCE.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1916, p, 725.) 


Tuer is surely some confusion of thought at one point in the otherwise 
clear and able article by Principal Selbie on “The Problem of Conscience” 
in the Hibbert Journal for July. 

The main argument and purpose of the contribution will be generally 
approved. But Principal Selbie first posits for conscience a» Christian 
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origin, and then proceeds to point out what he considers to be misapplica- 
tions of the word. He gives two instances of “a conscience clause” 
introduced into Acts of Parliament, and demurs to the use of the word 
conscience in such a connection. The first example is the conscientious 
objection to vaccination. This he describes as merely “a private opinion.” 
But except for his previous definition, why should not a parent’s regard 
for the life of his child be a matter of conscience? ‘Then there is the 
case of the conscientious objector to military service, when the objection 
is urged on “humanitarian grounds.” He would restrict cases of con- 
science to objections urged “ on strictly religious grounds,” ‘These also 
are no more than mistaken opinions which, while they are to be respected, 
we should at the same time endeavour to correct as being a misreading 
of the mind of Christ—in conflict with the general, educated, Christian 
conscience. But surely religion is not something superimposed upon 
nature. Christianity does not create duty toward God. As God is the 
author of man’s entire nature, why should not what affects the physical 
life of one’s offspring, or the physical life of one’s fellow-man, be as truly 
a matter of duty to God as what is in the stricter sense religious belief? 
The objection in all these cases is to the violation of what is conceived 
to be a divine law. 

It is not very easy to see what is gained either for philosophy or for 
religion by limiting the term “conscientious,” as Principal Selbie does. 
The Christian objector is apparently mistaken too; in other words, his 
objection also is “a private opinion.” Is not conscience the light anybody 
has at the time, that is, a man’s reason applied to anything which touches 
the “ moral ” life—touches a man’s innate sense of duty ? 


G. Simca. 
Dunpar. 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Prorrssor Josian Royce completed his sixtieth year last November, and 
a special number of The Philosophical Review (May 1916) has been 
issued containing the papers read at the December meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association in honour of the occasion, together 
with other contributions dealing with various phases of Professor Royce’s 
philosophy. The papers are largely critical as well as appreciative, and, 
written as of course they are from many different points of view, the 
bring together much valuable reflexion on current problems. The col- 
lection also contains some interesting personal reminiscences, An old 
pupil, Mr Richard C. Cabot, writes, for instance, upon “Josiah Royce 
as a Teacher,” and gives some instructive anecdotes illustrative of Royce’s 
method in the classroom and seminar. Professor G. H. Howison speaks 
of “the significance of his work in philosophy,” and relates, in a pleasant 
way, how he first came to make Royce’s acquaintance. One of Royce’s 
abiding services to philosophy he takes to be his steady insistence upon 
the position that the defence of our capacity for absolute certainty must 
rest upon an idealistic metaphysics, although the idealism need not be 
of the monistic type of Hegel and the Hegelian school. Professor 
Howison has some pregnant things to say about pragmatism. ‘ When 
‘truth’ gets translated into mere preference of feeling, or even into 
sturdy resolve, and yet remains, after all, but an uncertain conjecture, 
subject to revision, and sure to come to this in the lapse of time, a 
revision that with the lapse must recur and recur and recur in perpetuum, 
it cannot but cease at length to be worth the trouble of the guess and 
the testing by trial.” Professor John Dewey deals with “ Voluntarism 
in Royce’s Philosophy,” first of all as it is evinced in an early essay 
of 1881, and then as it is manifested in his later writings. In the 
early essay the act of thought by which sense data become a knowable 
we of objects and a world of other minds is itself regarded as an 
affirmation of the spontaneity of consciousness which can be justified 
only in terms of its own worth as an act,—that is to say, ethically. In 
the later writings the relationship is reversed: an all-inclusive thought 
is assumed to be eternally realising itself in all fragmentary and partial 
acts of will, and the ethical justification is transcended in the cognitive. 
Still, however, the voluntaristic tendency, in a modified form, persists in 
Royce’s speculation. The Absolute Thinker possesses also, so Royce 
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conceives, a Universal Will that is being realised in the world. And 
in his theory of judgment, Royce contends that the cognitive idea is, 
in its objective reference, an intent or a purpose. At the same time 
Professor Dewey admits that construing the operation of fulfilling a 
supreme cognitive interest in terms of purpose and will is a very different 
thing from construing the cognitive interest in terms of a process of 
fulfilment of other interests—vital, social, ethical, esthetic, etc. There 
isan elaborate article by Mr W. H. Sheldon on “ Error and Unreality,” 
in which, however, no reference is made to Royce at all. The author 
points out very truly that two distinct questions are comprised in the 
problem of error—({a) the psychological question as to the nature of 
the mental process when we err and what causes lead to it, and 
(b) the metaphysical question as to the nature or status of the 
erroneous object, the illusory thing. ‘The former question has been 
often enough answered; the latter has seldom been squarely faced. 
It is with the latter that the article is concerned, although I am 
bound to say I think the author often brings psychological con- 
siderations to bear upon it which have no relevance. The solution 
of the problem which Mr Sheldon has to offer is certainly sufficiently 
drastic. He proposes to “extirpate the notions of unreality, appear- 
ance, non-being, out of philosophy.” There is nothing unreal; or 
better, everything is real. Everything which is an object of thought 
is real, and consequently every illusory object is real, for it is the object 
of thought when one errs. If I mistakenly believe there is a tortoise on 
my writing-table, the tortoise is real not merely in the subjective world, 
but in the physical world, for it is of him as being physically real that I 
think when I make the error. The error consists, not in my belief in the 
tortoise, but in the denial which, in my mind, goes with that belief. I 
take the tortoise’s presence to exclude the presence of whatever else is 
there—be it a book, a pencil, or just air, and it is in the denial of that 
fact or object that the sting of error lies. Error entails denial of some 
fact ; it is a belief in the non-existence of something. So far as I can see, 
this explanation simply amounts to a matter of terminology. If Mr 
Sheldon chooses to call every content of thought “ real,”—well and ‘ 
But not the faintest light is thereby thrown upon the difference which the 
ordinary distinction between “ na ” and “unreal” implies, nor the least 
clue given to the solution of the problem which the recent work of 
Meinong, for example, has been forcing upon us,—the nature, namely, of 
the “being” to be ascribed to objects which are ordinarily described as 
“unreal.” In a paper on “ Realistic Aspects of Royce’s Logic,” Mr E. G. 
Spaulding tries to show, and I think with some amount of success, that, 
in his recent essay on “ The Principles of Logic,” Royce is virtually moving 
in a direction which is the direct opposite of the logical monism which he 
seems to support; whilst Mr Morris R. Cohen, writing on “ Neo-Realism 
in the Philosophy of Royce,” urges that the recognition of the complete 
objectivity of mathematical trath by Royce fully bears out the contention 
that his philosophy is not in any true sense Hegelian, Several articles 
are concerned with Professor Royce’s philosophy of religion, the two most 
important being those by Professor W. Adams "ec and Professor B. W. 
Bacon, the former dealing with the first volume and the latter with the 
second of The Problem of Christianity. Professor Adams Brown has a 
twofold criticism to offer. He believes (a) that Royce unduly simplifies 
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Christianity by identifying three conceptions which, however closely related 
in Christian experience, must ever remain distinct,—namely, God, i 
the Church ; and (5) that he empties loyalty of its highest significance 
treating it as an end in itself irrespective of the object which calls f 
loyalty, for loyalty in the abstract may lead, no one can tell whither, tp 
militant imperialism as well as to Christian self-sacrifice. Professor Bacon 
is much more in accord with Royce’s teaching. The philosophical definition 
of Christianity as the religion of loyalty does give us, he thinks, the reg] 
key to the psychology of the resurrection faith. “Loyalty” is the root. 
idea. Only it should not have been called the “Christianity of the 
Pauline Churches”; for what is most distinctive in it, the doctrine of 
absolute devotion to the Kingdom, is the doctrine of Jesus, The up. 
qualified, unreserved, absolute devotion to God the Father and the interests 
of God's oe laid down in Jesus’ teaching, lived out to the uttermost 
in his life, and made imperishable by his death,—this is “the essence of 
Christianity.” 

Amongst the articles in the issue of The Philosophical Review to which 
I have been referring is one by Professor W. E. Hocking on “'The Holt. 
Freudian Ethics and the Ethics of Royce.” Professor Edwin B. Holt’s 
book The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics (London : Fisher Unwin, 
1915) is certainly a striking and suggestive little volume and deserves to 
be widely known. The author tries to show that by “ wish” Freud doe 
not mean desire for, or interest in, some “ end,” but a purpose or course of 
action with regard to the environment,—a course of action which the 
living body executes or is prepared to execute with regard to some object 
or fact. In short, Professor Holt interprets what Freud understands by 
“ wish ” in terms of what it has now become customary to call “ behaviour. 
Freud’s method of “psycho-analysis” is based on the principle, which he 
conceives to be established, that a large percentage at least of mental 
disorders are caused by a repression (Verdrangung) of wishes. And Pro- 
fessor Holt seeks to that principle into the ethical field and to 
maintain that such repression is the cause of moral disorders. If one set 
of tendencies is suppressed, there is, he u a steady escape of these 
through furtive by-paths of thought and action, whilst, in some cases, first 
one set of tendencies and then another may be suppressed, with a like 
consequence. ‘The truly moral course consists in following the path that 
involves integration and not dissociation nor yet suppression. Free play is 
thus given to the various sets of tendencies involved, whereby they meet 
each other, and a line of conduct eme which is dictated by the sets of 
motives together, and which embodies all that was not downright antagon- 
istic in them. Thus, to refrain from eating mushrooms because some 
mushrooms are poisonous is not morally meritorious conduct; what we 
ought to do is to find out which mushrooms are edible, and, if we wish, to 
eat them. Right conduct is that conduct, attained through discrimination 
of the facts, which fulfils all a man’s wishes at once, suppressing none. 
Suppressions occur in this world of ours through lack of knowledge. And 
truth is the sole moral sanction ; the discrimination of hitherto unrealised 
facts is the one way out of every moral dilemma. The subject of “ psycho- 
analysis” is at present much in evidence, and is likely to occupy still more 
attention in the immediate future. The translation, therefore, by Dr 
Constance E. Long, of a selection of articles and pamphlets by Dr C. G. 
Jung, under the title Collected Papers on A dlytieal Perchology (London: 
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elated Paillitre, Tindall & Cox, 1916), ought to be of help to the peychologist. 
hist, Jung is the leader of the Ziirich school of Psycho-analysis, which differs in 
ce many essential particulars from the Vienna school of Freud. One of the 


fi chief characteristics of the Ziirich school is the positive value it attributes 
er, to to what is described as “symbolism.” The functional importance of the 


Bacon symbol is clearly shown, Jung contends, in the history of civilisation. For 
ition i iende of years the religious symbol proved a most efficacious means in 
> Teal the moral education of mankind. Concrete values cannot take its place ; 
Toot. only new and more efficient symbols can be substituted for those that are 
the antiquated and outworn, and the further development of mankind can only 
ne of be brought about by means of symbols which represent something far in 
Un. advance of himself, and the intellectual meanings of which cannot be yet 


Tests entirely grasped. In the unconscious region of the individual’s life such 
most symbols are produced, and they are of the greatest value in the moral 

Scliomiant of the personality. The essays here translated deal with 
special aspects of this general view. 





hich Professor J. S. Mackenzie contributes an interesting article to Mind 
lt. (July 1916) on the significance of “ The Laws of Thought.” The one aim 
olt's of all logic is, he insists, to make our meaning clear, and the laws of 
win, thought would seem to be the fundamental conditions of clearness. A 
8 to concept, if it is to be a concept at all, must have a definite meaning. It 
loes thus acquires a certain permanence, and is distinguished from every other 
e of concept. Thus there are involved in all cases of clear conception the 


aspects of identity and difference ; and the first law of thought lays down 
that a meaning is identical with itself, and distinct from every other. So, 
again, a judgment is a meaning, but a meaning of a somewhat different 
kind from aconcept. Every judgment may be regarded as both affirmative 
and negative. It asserts something, and negates everything that is in- 
consistent with that assertion. The principle of contradiction is thus 
implied in all judgment. It makes the meaning definite, and brings out 
its positive and its negative aspect. And the principle of excluded middle 
serves ann 4 to lay further emphasis on the definiteness of the judgment. 
Whatever the meaning of the judgment may be, it excludes its opposite ; 
one or the other of them must be true. In the same number of Mind 
there is a careful treatment of what the writer, Professor J. Laird, calls 
“Berkeley's Realism.” Berkeley’s insistence, frequently reiterated, on the 
reality of sensible things in the form in which they appear and just because 
they appear seems, Professor Laird argues, a statement of the theory of © 
neo-realism that colours, shapes, and sounds must be accepted at their face 
value whatever the difficulties. And if, as Berkeley asserts, sensible things 
are “in the mind ” only in the sense that they are the direct objects of mind, 
it would be hard to look for a fuller measure of ment between two 
theories widely separated in time and in form o expression. All the 
same, Professor Laird points out that Berkeley's intuitive certainty of 
every idea being “in the mind” implies an interpretation of “idea” which 
| is foreign to neo-realism. It is clear that Berkeley believed ideas were 
| ‘in the mind” because they require a substratum, and, being ideas, they 
: cannot have an unthinking substratum, From this it is a far cry to modern 
realism. A valuable article appears in the May number of the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale from the pen of Professor A. N. Whitehead on 
“La théorie relationniste de Tespace.” The author starts by carefull 
distinguishing the different senses of the word “ space,” and then duals 
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with the relation of physical objects to physical space. The main bod 
of the article is devoted to a discussion of the changes the relativity t 
of space introduces in geometrical theory. According to the relativity 
theory of space it is, for example, essential that points should be complex 
entities, logical functions of those relations between objects which constitute 
space. Because, if a point were a simple thing, incapable of being logically 
efined in terms of relations between objects, then points would: tis in 
fact, absolute positions. 

It is gratifying to be able to record the appearance of an English 
translation by Mr Fred Rothwell of Professor Emile Boutroux’ important 
book, De la Contingence des Lois de la Nature, under the title of Tha 
Contingency of the Laws of Nature (Chi and London: Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1916). This was the first work of Boutroux’, 

ublished as far was as 1874, but its influence upon French thought has 

n wide and deep. The author raises the question whether the laws of 
nature are absolutely necessary, or whether they do not admit of some sort 
of contingency which affords scope for the free activity of rational beings, 
He tries to show that an absolutely rigorous necessity is in truth incon- 
ceivable, and that from a scientific point of view natural laws do not imply 
the absolute necessity that has been claimed for them. As we advance 
from the world of inanimate nature to the world of life, and from the 
world of life to the world of thought and morality, the degree of 
contingency permitted by the laws of nature becomes, he argues, more 
apparent. What is subject to measurement and calculation, and thus 
presents an aspect of perfect regularity, is but the surface of things. Man 
is able to act on nature because nature itself is neither a brute force nora 
lifeless thought, but rather a veritable being, which even now, in its own 
way, tends to exist and develop, to create and transcend itself. If they 
were actually necessary, the laws of nature would signify the immutability 
and rigidity of death, whilst if they are contingent they constitute the bases 
which enable us constantly to rise rrsnet a higher life. Professor 
Boutroux’ argument has not hitherto received the attention it deserves in 
England, and this translation ought to secure for it due recognition. The 
enterprising Open Court Publishing Company has also recently brought 
out the second volume of George Boole’s Collected Logical Works, which 
comprises his Investigation of the Laws of Thought. It is an exact reprint 
of the original edition of that famous work which appeared in 1854, and 
which has long been out of print and only obtainable at an exorbitant 
price. The reprint will be of great service to the philosophical student. 


G. Dawes Hicss, 


Universtry Cotiecr, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS 


Our Ultimate Aim in the War.—By George G. Armstrong.—London : 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 


TurrE are passages in this book which indicate the author’s expectation 
that it will be treated by many as the production of an idle dreamer. His 
book is certainly nothing of the kind. It is an able, honest, earnest book ; 
it shows both oasiela and trained argumentative power. An ethical 
fervour sustains the argument, and on this account a more fitting dedication 
could not be found than that which the author has chosen—to his father, 
the late Richard Acland Armstrong. On all grounds the book is one to 
be examined on its merits, with no prejudice against the democratic faith 
which inspires it nor against the vastness of the proposals arising from 
that inspiration. It will prove instructive even to those who cannot agree 
with its conclusions, 

Our “ ultimate aim in the war” should be, according to Mr Armstrong, 

rpetual, world-wide peace: in his view this is a “war to end war”; a 
jnstifiable war on that ground, but, as I gather, on that ground only. Mr 
Armstrong does not discuss the question whether perpetual peace is or is 
not a desirable ideal. His faith in the wisdom and goodness of democracy, 
especially of world-wide or international democracy, gives him all the 
guarantees he wants for the right use of ae The belief to which many 

rsons have been brought by their study of ante-bellum conditions—the 

ief that, bad as the state of war may i. there are some kinds of peace 
which are infinitely worse—sheds no cloud over Mr Armstrong’s vision of 
a federated world in which the war-drum beats no longer. 

The interest of the book, however, centres on the method by which Mr 
Armstrong proposes to achieve this ultimate aim of perpetual peace. He 
proposes to set up a world-state governed by a world-parliament which 
would express the common will of mankind. This proposal involves two 
assumptions, both of which I venture to think are gravely open to doubt. 
The first assumption is that a common will of mankind really exists, or 
would exist if the world-parliament were called into being. This may 
be so, but must not be treated as self-evident. The second is that the 
common will of mankind, assuming it to exist, is, or would be, in favour 
of perpetual peace. This is yet more doubtful. Unless the peace which 
Mr Armstrong promises were devoted to the pursuit of aims very different 
from those which have hitherto absorbed the industrial energies of man- 
kind, a strong reaction against peace might soon disturb the harmony of 
his newly constituted world. The arguments for perpetual peace may be 
sound, but they are hotly contested by many thoughtful persons at the 
present moment. And I see no reason for believing that these militarist 
arguments, which at this moment are showing their immense power in the 
course of history, would be immediately silenced or pam by the 
establishment of a world-parliament. The opposite is quite conceivable, 
A parliament of pacifist states would probably be a pacifist parliament. 
Vor. XV.—No. 1. 161 ll 
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But existing states are not pacifist. They are armed to the teeth, and 
they would come to the world-parliament as armed states—unless My 
Armstrong could disarm them in advance. And how does he propose to 
do that? I lack Mr Armstrong’s faith in the magic of parliaments—eyen 
world-parliaments—to bring their constituent neh ona instantly, or 
even ultimately, to reason on this or any other question. No existing 
parliament has ever done so. 

Mr Armstrong enters into much detail with regard to the nature and 
functions of his world-parliament, and in the Appendix gives us a rou 
sketch of its constituency. It would consist of 525 representative units 
gathered from the four quarters of the earth. Now Mr Armstrong has 
a way throughout his treatise of regarding this immense congregation 
of races, religions, nations, and tongues as though it would come easily 
to unanimous decisions regarding matters submitted to its jie 
He speaks, for example (p. 153), of “forwarding the good of the family 
of nations in the manner which the family of nations desires.” In what 
manner, we may ask, does the family of nations desire to forward its ow 
good? Mr Armstrong will reply, “It will be the business of the 5% 
to find that out.” But does Mr Armstrong anticipate unanimity, even 
working unanimity, in a parliament of all nations called upon to define 
the manner in which mailed desires to forward its own ae 
the most perplexing question the mind of man could conceive? If 
does, I think he is mistaken. As I try to imagine his world-parliament 
interpreting in detail what the world wants, or what mankind in general 
desires for its own good, a picture of hopeless confusion arises before the 
mind. On abstract principles the 525 might conceivably agree—as that 
all the world wants liberty.” The trouble would come when a oak: 
arrangement was picgiiel, by which the liberty of nations should be 
furthered—e.g. the surrender of South Africa to the Dutch. About that 
there would be two opinions, though there might be only one about the 
abstract value of liberty. And since the business of the world-parliament 
would be to make particular arrangements, and not to pronounce moral 
epigrams, after the manner of President Wilson, I foresee that it would be 

ivided. The best that we could hope for would be a majority vote. But 
if China, Japan, Russia, Turkey, Mexico (to make a random combination) 
happened to vote with the minority, would the peace of the world be very 
secure? Minorities, as we know, are not always willing to “take it lying 
down.” Would there be no “ Ulsters” in the world-federation? The more 
I think of it, the more does Mr Armstrong’s proposal resolve itself into 
a scheme—not for stopping war, but for substituting civil war for the 
other kind. There would be war, bitter war, within the federation. 
Internal disruption would threaten it from the moment of its birth. __ 

I cannot reconcile Mr Armstrong’s chapter on “Small Nationalities” 
with his subsequent chapter on “'The International Judiciary.” In the 
former chapter he lays down the principle that each people is to ke 
placed under what government seems to it good. Each people is to decide 
for itself its own individuality, both as to its human content and ib 
method of government, and these decisions are to be accepted as final by 
the world-state. If the Poles say “We will not be under Prussian rule— 
we will be a sovereign independent State,”"—that decides the matter. 0 
far the first chapter. In the second we are told, quite explicitly, that 
the international judiciary is to decide “alJ questions of fact and law evel 
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affecting vital interests, honour and independence” (p. 157). From 
ap would Sila that the — of the independence of Poland is 
wholly at the mercy of the world-state. And the independence of every 
State, whether large or small, is apparently to be decided in the same 
manner. ‘These two positions appear to me inconsistent. 

What the second position implies can best be realised by imagining 
aconcrete case. The independence of all nations being under the juris- 
diction of the world-state, it is easy to imagine a majority vote, to which 
the Central Empires, the Asiatic nations, and others might conceivably 
be parties, decreeing a general dismemberment of the overseas dominions 
of Great Britain, including the independence of India. “That,” the 
majority might say, “is what the family of nations desires for its own 

” Against this decision would stand Great Britain, France, Holland, 
and all other countries whose dominions might be similarly dismembered, 
to say nothing of the Colonies themselves. Well, Mr Armstrong may 
have some vision of a transfigured world which enables him to predict that 
Great Britain and the rest, in loyalty to their world-parliament, would 
quietly accept the decision. For myself, I have no such vision, and can 
see no possible outcome but an instant resort to arms. Certainly Great 
Britain would be ill advised to enter any world-federation, which had the 
i ¢ of states in its power, unless she were prepared in advance 
to accept the dismemberment of the Empire. For nothing would be 
easier than the swift formation of a majority among the 525 of Mr 
Armstrong’s Appendix, in whose hands the British Empire would not be 
worth six months’ purchase. Mr Armstrong himself is not averse to 
making similar decrees for other countries—as, for example, that the Turks 
must be turned, by vote of the nations, bag and baggage out of Europe— 
a proposal not justified by the principles of the book. A proposal of that 
kind is hardly calculated to induce Turkey to enter the federation—and 
I observe Turkey is on his list. Nor is it quite consistent with the rights 
accorded to small nationalities in the chapter under that title. For if the 
European subjects of Turkey, posing as a small nationality, declare a right 
to be considered a constituent of the Turkish empire, who, on the principles 
of that chapter, is entitled to say them nay? ‘The second chapter settles 
the matter differently. But this would only justify the Turks in fighting 
for the right accorded them in the first. We must not begin by preaching 
the rights of small nationalities and then decree the extinction of any 
nationality which, like the Turks, does not agree with us on this particular 
point, or whose manners a to us objectionable. 

In short, this “ ione-dank eds age” principle is a two-edged sword which 
internationalists, of all people, hood not lightly unsheathe. An educated 
Chinaman, reading Mr Armstrong’s book, and contemplating the European 
penetration of Asia, would think of other modes of applying the principle 
than those which commend themselves to Mr Armstrong. 

In the chapter on the international police, Mr Armstrong unwarrant- 
ably eases the difficulties of his problem by assuming that this police 
would never have more than one recalcitrant nation to deal with at a time. 
He ought to add to the one recalcitrant all its sympathisers—in other 
words, the whole minority of nations whose wishes had been overruled by 
the majority of the world-parliament. He would have been much nearer 
the truth if he had divided his world-federation into two approximately 
equal halves and framed the question thus, “ How can an international 
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police composed of the forces of the slightly bigger half enforce o| 
against the will and the forces of the slightly lesser half?” Framed thus, 
the problem is far more formidable. For example, if the question Were 
raised in an international parliament of giving independence to India, jy 
response to its national aspirations, the result would be not mere} to 
produce a recalcitrant England, but to evoke the opposition of a mi 
group of nations, both Asiatic and European, who would regard an jp. 
dependent India as a new and dangerous factor in the path of their ow 
interests. How so fierce and confused a controversy could be ami 
settled it is impossible to conceive. It is certain that there would be no 
unanimity, and if England cared to resist the proposal she would have no 
difficulties in finding powerful backers among other nations who had 
motives of their own for giving her support. Such combinations, with 
which the party system of all existing parliaments have made us only too 
familiar, and which every astute individual, alas! knows how to engineer, 
would occur over every — of national interest submitted to the 
judiciary of the world-federation. How would the international police 
act in these cases—cases, that is, in which the policemen would be pretty 
equally divided among themselves ? 

Throughout the whole of his book Mr Armstrong’s reasoning js 
dominated by an idea which, as he himself tells us, has been derived 
Kant’s treatise on Perpetual Peace. The idea, which has a wide cu 
even among people who have never heard of Kant, is that as each civilised 
nation has established the reign of law within its own borders, and so put 
a stop to civil strife, we only need a further extension of the same proces 
to unite all nations into a single society in which quarrels will be settled 
in court instead of by war. Thus only one step divides the European 
nations, as now constituted, from federation. The idea is attractive, and 
I am far from saying it is futile; but I cannot help thinking that, » 
presented by Kant, and by those who repeat his argument, it rests upon 
a false analogy. Among the many motives which have played their part 
in consolidating warring factions, or provinces, into great States the 
strongest has undoubtedly been that of presenting a united front against 
the foreign aggressor. When two neighbours A and B fall to quarrelling, 
it is certainly true that the interests of each will be better served 
submitting to civil jurisdiction than by fighting it out. But historically 
this is not the only argument which has brought A and B to their senses 
The argument has rather taken the form of reminding A and B that unles 
they cease their efforts to kill each other, C, the foreigner, will step in and 
kill them both. To this a second argument, I am sorry to say, has been 
frequently added—to the effect, namely, that A and B, by ceasing their 
efforts to kill each other and by coming to terms, will put themelw in 
the best posture for killing C and taking possession of his goods. By 
means of the first argument Bismarck effected | the unification of Germany; 
by adding the second Germany brought about the present war. For how 
much exactly these arguments have counted in the growth of nations ve 
cannot say, except that they have counted for much. Certain it is thst 
if you eliminate from the history of nations the part played by the needs 
of self-defence against the aggressor—to say nothing of the lust of 
aggression itself,—not one of the great law-governed communities of 
Europe, as we now know them, would be in existence. To treat the 
federation of mankind, therefore, as a mere extension of the process by 
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ghich single States have been formed, is to make use of a false wparey. A 
The federation of mankind lacks one of the principal (I do not say the 
iohest) motives which have brought the several States into existence— 
will continue to lack it unless we suppose a campai inst this 
t undertaken by the inhabitants of Mars. That pond eration is 
impossible without the aforesaid motive is more than I would say; but 
to assume the possibility of federation among ail States together use 
it has already been accomplished in each State separately is certainly bad 
reasoning, even though Immanuel Kant may be quoted in support of it. 
It reminds me of an Irishman who, on learning that a patent gas-stove 
would save half his bill for fuel, immediately purchased two gas-stoves on 
the ground that thereby his fuel would cost him nothing at all! 
It is only in the later portions of his book that Mr Armstrong’s proposal 
ds to the immense proportions of a world-state an a world- 
liament of 525 representative units. In the earlier portions he rests 
upon Mr Asquith’s more modest ideal of a European partnership—“a 
real European partnership based on the recognition of equal rights, and 
established sank land by a common will.” But Mr Armstrong dimly 
discerns that a merely European partnership would not solve his problem 
—though even in the later stages of his book he constantly uses language 
which is only applicable to the more advanced European nations and to 
the United States, completely overlooking the rest of mankind, a common 
oversight with writers who discuss the question of internationalism. ‘The 
Peery of a merely European partnership needs more constant and 
more explicit emphasis than we find in these pages. Let it be clearly 
recognised once and for all that on no principle—certainly not on the 
principles advocated by Mr Armstrong—can a partnership of European 
nations (not even with the United States thrown in) claim the right to 
draw up and enforce a programme for the government of all mankind. 
Such a partnership would constitute an intolerable menace to the non- 
European portions of the human race—at least two-thirds of the whole,— 
and in presence of an awakening Asia would give promise of a world 
conflict of which the present hideous war is only a faint foreshadowing. 
It isa mistake, a common mistake, to regard a European federation and 
a world-federation as lesser and larger forms of the same proposal. They 
are different proposals, and must be judged differently. A European 
federation would, I repeat, be a menace to the liberties of the rest of the 
world, and would be so regarded by every non-European nation sufficiently 
awake to be alive to the danger. Armed as they now are, the European 
nations might indeed compel the black and yellow (?) races to accept 
their hegemony—but is that what internationalists want? As, I think, 
Mr Hobson has very clearly shown, the only effective federation for the 
rvation of the world’s peace would have to be world-wide in character. 
ut would even that be effective? For the reasons given I confess to 
having doubts. What Mr Armstrong has here put forward as a programme 
of peace seems to me to be fraught with possibilities the exact opposite 
of those which he and I alike desire. L. P. Jacks. 


Oxrorp. 
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The Problem of the Commonwealth.—London: Macmillan & Co, 191g 


Tus able and interesting statement of the problem of government in th 
British Empire is preliminary to the fuller discussion in The Com» 

of Nations and the more elaborate solution in The Project of a Common, 
wealth. The Problem of the Commonwealth contains, first, an analysis of 
the problem as it at present stands and, secondly, a general statement of 
the conditions of its solution. The problem, as viewed in this book, resolves 
itself into that of the control of foreign affairs and responsibility for them, 
It is said that the self-governing Dominions have shared willingly the 
burden of the war, but that they have had no share in deciding the 
which preceded it. On the other hand, they have paid almost nothing ip 
the long years before 1914 in preparation for the common task they have 
now assumed. They do not really govern themselves so long as they have 
no power in this fundamental political issue, their relation to other states, 
By a short historical sketch it is shown that until men feel political good 
or evil as results of their own decision there is no government which js 
consonant with freedom. The electorate should control its agents, and the 
agents deal with all the issues affecting those who have appointed them; 
but certain colonial issues have in the past been decided by the British 
electorate alone. 

In the American Revolution, however, complete control was demanded, 
because the interests of the golonies could not be fully represented in 
England. And the same kind of need has driven men to demand in 
Canada and Australia and South Africa complete control of such govem- 
mental action as affected their welfare. Thus self-government in 
local affairs has been won by parts of the King’s Dominions. The prinei 
at work is acknowledged to have been empirical, that of leaving the self- 
governing colonies to assume whatever powers they might “finally insist 
upon taking” (p. 64). 

After a short review of Dominion navies and of the Imperial Confer. 
ence of 1911, the general solution of the problem is suggested. The 
Dominion Governments must have some control over foreign affairs, and 
therefore Imperial or Commonwealth ministers must be responsible not 
only to the electorate of the British Isles as at present. But this wil 


involve a more complete sharing of the burden of taxation for common ‘ 


ends by all the “federated” parts of the Commonwealth, and a distinction 
between the Commonwealth ministers and those responsible only for 
British affairs. The Commonwealth is to have as its supreme executive 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Secretary for War, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary for India, the Colonial 
Secretary (for Crown Colonies), the Minister of Finance, and the Minister 
of Munitions (p. 217). There will also have to be changes in the present 
Parliamentary system. 

Praise must be given for the ability displayed in the argument and for 
the political sanity with which large issues are faced. It is a most cheering 
sign of a better future that political thinking should not be reserved for 
party quarrels and trivial tinkering at the ancient system of law and 
government. Radical transformations are, indeed, too ibe in coming ; for 
the majority cannot see any alternative to the old system except chads. 
The Problem of the Commonwealth, therefore, will be a first sign of the 
new constructive ideas. But we cannot allow it to pass without some 
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adverse criticism. The practical difficulties in the suggestions made are 
innumerable, and they will be urged more cogently when the time appears 
to be approaching for such a reconsideration of Imperial problems as Mr 
Asquith a lately foretold., The suggestions as to an executive for the 
whole Commonwealth are clearer and more persuasive than the suggestions 
as to the central legislative authority. There seem to be many difficulties 
which cannot be avoided by any plan of a representative assembly for 
peoples and countries so widely separated as ours. And one of the good 
Cities in the book before us is that such difficulties are not used as an 
excuse for avoiding all attempts at a formal constitution for the Empire. 
But the fact remains that the plan suggested is vague and less persuasive 
than the main argument. And after all it makes very little difference to 
nal freedom and local development, if we establish a strong central 
executive and leave the popular control over it weak or ineffective. Yet 
neither the present British Parliament nor a new representative body seems 
uite to meet the case. Such practical difficulties, however, may perhaps 
be solved gradually when different situations arise, and we may leave their 
consideration to aie critics, Within the limits of the discussion we may 
suppose that the practical difficulties appear to the author the most 
important, since he is concerned entirely with a political device to supply 
a definite practical need. He sees the issue as one of means and not 
of ends. He is contriving a method by which we may do more effec- 
tively what we are agreed to do; and he does not consider the effect 
of the changes he proposes upon the policy to be adopted towards other 
states. 

But our criticism for the present must turn upon the less practical 
issues involved. For there are some who think that our chief need is not 
a more effective machinery of government, but a better purpose for govern- 
ment to pursue. And there are dangerous implications in what is taken 
for granted when the remodelling of the Empire is discussed. ‘The author 
of the Problem is a political empiricist who, like all empiricists, adopts as 
true the abstract principles of an obsolete school. The disdain for general 
conceptions always is thus avenged. Self-government and liberty are 
words of which the sense becomes more obscure as we peruse the author’s 
argument ; and often he seems to be merely an apologist for things as they 
are, so long as they may be called by new names. He struggles nobly to 
use the word Commonwealth instead of Empire; but he comes in the end 
to advocate the control of other races than his own by means of force— 
naturally, for the good of these races. It may be necessary. We shall 
not dispute the point. But this leads back to other assumptions; and we 
perceive that his Commonwealth has a foreign policy which is defined 
only in terms of force. The Dominions are to have’ their say in this 
policy; but when we seek to discover what precisely the purpose of such 
policy may be, we are confronted with the masked word “defence.” ‘The 
assumption of the whole book is that the British Commonwealth has 
external relations; but no word is said as to their nature, no analysis is 
attempted of their present state or possible future developments, and we 
are left with a ry He that the changes meg ee are merely administra- 
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tive and are not designed for any end more ideal than ease of government. 


This is what is often called — politics. But an occasional attention, 
not to oy an unpatriotic 
the Britis 


eference, to French and American criticism of 
Empire, would have proved to the author that the officials he 
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has so carefully consulted may be authorities on the methods to be Used 
without knowing anything at all of the end which is worth our labour, 
Again, he pays no heed to the economic currents and forces 
complicate the problem of political administration. He does not seo, 
world divided into currency areas, much less a world divided into economig 
productive regions. But the frontiers of such units are not the same a 
those of administration, and it is doubtful whether they ever will be 
Religion, again, has no word given to it, though it may complicate 
questions of administration. Ireland is still part of the Commonwealth, 
and not yet a dependency. The author has abstracted so completely, jn 
the attempt to isolate the problem of constitutional change, that one 
might imagine the British Empire to exist in a political and economic 
vacuum. And finally, he appears to be satisfied with such primitive state. 
worship as this: “A state is a community claiming an unlimited devotion 
on the part of each and all of its members to the interest of all its other 
members, living and yet to live” (p. 91). What then is & church? And 
are there no other interests of man besides the political? But it is useles 
to ask. By the elusiveness of its terms, such a sentence as we have quoted 
can be made to mean anything; and the use of language throughout the 
book has the same deficiency. But that again may be practical politics, 
A biblical phraseology (pp. 6, 11, 69, 207) is skilfully adapted to give a 
spurious air of sacredness to the activities of a _— borough council; 
and in place of a clearly defined purpose for all the change suggested, we 
find only a political mysticism which is as dangerous as any tyranny. The 
author and the practical constitutional lawyer may regard such criticism 
as beside the point; but the common man, when he hears of a new consti- 
tutional suggestion, would like to know for what purpose the device pro 
posed would be useful. He may even go so far as to ask what effect the 
new plan will have on his own life. For effective government is good, but 
not the only good; and the price we have to pay for it may be too high, 
These problems are not solved nor even stated. They are, indeed, not 
problems at all to the minds of officials. And although the author of the 
Problem may have conceived other purposes for the change he desires, he 
names none but such ideals as will attract administrators. In the com- 
‘poem absence of political humanism, the consideration of human needs and 
uman suffering, one begins to feel that it would be better to be a man if 
Ecuador than an unconsidered trifle in such a Sovereign State as the 
Problem suggests. For why is this all to be done? Not that labour 
should be free or poverty diminished or justice made more adequate or 
the liberty of each man to follow his own vocation more safe, but that the 
r instruments of an absolute government may completely acquiesce in 
the pursuit of the most primitive ambitions we have inherited. 


C. Detiste Burns. 
Lonpon. 





Comparative Religion: its Adjuncts and Allies. By Louis Henry 
Jordan, B.D. (Edin.).—H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916.— 
Pp. xxxii+ 574. 


For many years Mr Jordan has been a most ardent and untiring exponent 
of the claims and possibilities of Comparative Religion. He has devoted 
his life to the furtherance of this subject, and no one has been mor 
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industrious in the endeavour to determine its aims and methods. In this 
book, as in his other writings, he urges that the comparative study of 
religions should be a separate, self-governing discipline, and not a mere 
adjunct of theology, philosophy, history, etc. ; and he imposes upon him- 
f the duty of indicating its boundaries. He here enumerates some 500 
yolumes which might be said to promote Comparative Religion in one 
way or another; and of these about one-third are noticed at greater or 
less length, and their value for the subject is judicially estimated. In 
addition to this, Mr Jordan takes note of relevant periodicals, learned 
societies, congresses, and all that is of importance for the present situation 
in the growth of the scientific study of religion. Thus, in his account of 
the Survey of the General History of Religion by Professor Séderblom of 
Upsala, he points out that the Swedish Government considered the subject 
of sufficient importance to warrant its introduction into the high schools 
of that country, and he very pertinently asks whether it is not time that 
educational leaders in other lands should follow this excellent example 
(p. 193 seg.). One may note also his references to the significance of 
Indian and Mohammedan religions, and notably the development of 
Bahaism ; these bring questions involving the technical study of religions 
which have a very distinct bearing upon our Imperial responsibilities and 
roblems. 
: In general the reader will find in this book a great deal of interesting 
and useful though rather varied information. It will enable him to realise 
the abundance of literature of a technical or expert character (in contrast 
to works of a purely devotional value), and it should assist him to form 
some idea of the nature of the field of religious research. He will observe 
the numerous lines of inquiry, the various types of research, and, in 
particular, the very serious r Nene of opinion and divergences of 
method. He sees ascience in the making; he witnesses the efforts to work 
out problems of religion, ancient and modern, theoretical and practical, 
significant for the interpretation of the past and for guidance in the future. 
Not least of all will the reader observe the confidefice among individual 
inquirers, and the extraordinary conflict when, as in this book, the “ com- 
parative method ” is extended to modern writers, and one is compared or 
contrasted with the other. And this is of no little importance, for, while 
Comparative Religion is essentially the objective comparison of all religious 
and related material, we now pass from the unfortunate heathen, the mis- 
ided totemist, and all who offend our religious and rationalistic suscepti- 
ilities, and we can compare with equal objectivity those who handle the 
material and are contributing to the religious and other thought of the 
immediate future. Mr Jenene book, in fact, leads the reader to that 
higher ground where it can be seen that opinions touching religion are in 
themselves data for the study of religion, and that in modern tendencies, 
aims—and prejudices—we have material for comparative religion, and 
especially for the more fruitful prosecution of this branch of research. 
People may dispute whether, say, there were angels at Mons, but no one 
will — that there are three types of minds: (a) those that at once 
accept the proposition, (d) those that at once reject it, if not contemptuously, 
and (c) those who compromise or discriminate in some way between all the 
alleged angelic visitations, past and present. The point is that these types 
are facts of permanent interest for religion in the past and in the future. 
Just as the study of myths leads on insensibly to that of the methods of 
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those who study them, so it is the chief value of Mr Jordan’s book that one 
is forced to realise that methods of organising and synthesising research 
are quite as important as, if not more so than, the mere collection and 
classification of data. 

The book consists largely of reviews and notices, and there is a certain 
amount of repetition owing to the recurrence of criticisms, remarks, and 
encomiums of a more or less similar character. Several of the reviews are 
of a very high quality and are most informing ; but in not a few cases the 
notices are scanty, and relatively poor accounts are given of the real value 
of writers or their work (e.g. of Wundt). Fewer reviews and some effort 
to co-ordinate and elaborate the criticisms would perhaps have been more 
serviceable than the notices which often have a rather ephemeral and 
bibliographical value. Some unevenness was inevitable, but one is sur. 

rised to find the Cambridge Medieval History (p. 452 seq.)—with the 
ittle “ pat-on-the-back ” at which Mr Jordan excels ; and one misses some 
books or periodicals which deserve mention for their more obvious contri- 
butions to the subject. The classification, too, is open to criticism, 
though one must freely acknowledge (as Mr Jordan himself recognises) 
that it is frequently difficult to determine whether a book is to he 
registered under anthropology, ethnology, or some other of the groups 
which are enumerated. 

If at length we reach the conviction that the great field of religious 
research is in a singularly incoherent condition, we have only to recollect 
that this is true throughout the world of thought. There is everywhere 
an enormous mass of material, the problems are vital and press for a 
solution, but divergence of opinion is complete and extends to funda- 
mentals. There is an unwillingness to allow that one is swayed 
theories, ideas, and ways of thinking as truly as is one’s opponent ; there is 
a readiness to ignore the conceptions of an opponent or rival, and that 
which gives them their power and life. Yet the influence exerted by 
conceptions and theories which we feel to be false and harmful proves the 
urgent necessity of re-testing and purifying our own body of thought ; and 
the powerful effect of religions or philosophies we repudiate warns us to 
examine those by which we are consciously or unconsciously influenced. A 
complacent indifference to the strength of all ideas except those we feel to 
be “true” is fatal; and it is the extension of the “ comparative” spirit 
which is so necessary at the present day, when constructive zeal and en 
may easily outrun laborious and unprejudiced thought. Obviously the 
study of religions caunot be kept isolated either from the rest of the inter- 
related fields of research or from the methods of all ordered thought and 
research, and Mr Jordan’s book illustrates what is in reality the problem 
of the present situation: an immense quantity of data, an absence of 
unanimity as regards methods and principles, and an inability to find a 
synthesis of te, ere value. 

Mr Jordan has no difficulty in showing how the study of religion has 
grown and differentiated itself as in course of time there have arisen new 
subdivisions, standpoints, methods, tendencies, etc. But while he makes 
us realise the importance of considering preliminary questions of method, 
he himself does not pursue them further. It is easy to point out again 
and again the hopeless differences among specialists touching totemism, 
but what is the methodological problem? It is to determine what 
totemism shall be; what conception— what definition—will be most 
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serviceable. Are we justified in recognising totemism in ancient Palestine, 
Greece, or Egypt? We find details which in certain contexts and under 
certain conditions belong to totemism; we find tendencies, beliefs, and 
ices which recur in totemic societies. But there are important differ- 
ences, and we ask: Are we to define totemism so as to put in one class 
or category the theriomorphism of Central Australia, Korth America, 
Palestine, pt, and Greece? In like manner, we find endogamous and 
exogamous details in all sorts of societies; but when we speak of endogamy 
and exogamy we must needs have some clearly defined conceptions under- 
lying the terms. Thus the problem is essentially one of conceptions and 
categories, of terms and connotations—a problem that meets us everywhere 
to-day. What is magic? Is it what we happen to call magic? is it what 
js opposed to the religion of the environment? In the meanwhile, writers 
commonly fuse subjective and objective views of magic, and the scientific 
study of religion suffers in consequence. So also when we talk of 
Christianity, connotations and definitions are handled in a fluid manner, 
and it speedily appears that the incoherence in the world of research 
reflects the absence of organised or systematised knowledge in the mind of 
all inquirers. The theriomorphism of Greece involves the problem of 
defining totemism for purposes of research, and totemism—as also 
Buddhism—is a religion or not according to our conception of religion, 
what it is or what it should be, and this is a question of more than 
academical value. Conceptions of God, Right, and Order are involved 
as the questions are pursued, and step by step theories of ultimate realities 
are implied or ope gene Because of some barely analysed conception 
of magic, beliefs and practices with valuable psychological effects will be 
summarily dubbed “ magical” ; and, conversely, accustomed to find “ magic ” 
only in the rudimentary and backward stages—beyond which we of course 
have “ advanced ”—we are apt to forget that anti-religious, anti-social, and 
other harmful features with all the effective criteria of magic can recur in 
an age like the present and in an apparently rational or beneficial dress. 
Practical questions enforce the necessity of determining the effective 
criteria of our conceptions of militarism, liberty, conscience, democracy, 
the State, etc., and equally also of co-ordinating and synthesising the results. 
But the practical problem is precisely analogous to that in the world of 
thought, where the eager efforts to solve problems ignore the preliminary 
sya upon which effective solutions depend. It is instructive, there- 
ore, to notice the increasing significance of the sociological department 
(pp. 62 seq.). The constituents of a community or people and all the 
interconnecting ideas move pari passu. The vallasncaey society, low in 
the social scale, is relatively undifferentiated ; differentiation of thought 
finds its counterpart in subdivision of function, labour, or profession, and 
the excessive specialism of to-day agrees with the manifold differing and 
conflicting tendencies and groups of interests and convictions. Some 
organisation of life and thought is possible—witness modern Germany, 
where, however, ideas are involved which we repudiate; but the pretty 
successful ascent of man from the days of the primitive prehistoric no 
is a guarantee that there is some “curve” to be determined, factors to 
ascertained, rigorously proved, consciously realised and employed for the 
organisation of life and thought in the future. The problems of compara- 
tive religion are in touch with all problems of the effective organisation of 
thought in social, economic, and other departments of research. Take the 
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errors that have arisen through one-sided, ingenious, and learned systems— 
the phallic, astral, serpent, and other cults, with all their array of evidence, 
argument, and apparent logic, but with their absurdities aad forced con- 
clusions contrary to human nature and elementary psychology. Such 
systems stand out like certain misguided theories of State and society as 
things to be avoided, which could not have arisen had attention been paid 
to questions of method. Consequently, when one sees how easily specialistic 
and narrow work (however brilliant) can go astray, one realises the need 
for systematising knowledge ; for these a suffer—even as the German 
State theory and, also, the imposing edifice of Roman Catholicism suffer— 
from their failure to determine the theoretical requirements of all practical 
systems, syntheses, or organisations in the world of life and of thought. , 
Methodology, philosophy, and metaphysics find little favour with the 
generality of men; but every deep and searching inquiry involves questions 
which these endeavour to handle consciously and cabushetiiiadgs and the 
advance of thought has lain in the more conscious recognition of that 
which had hitherto been implicit and potential. For this reason, almost 
every page in Mr Jordan’s book invites some remark. When, for example, 
it is said that Christianity can “make itself at home amid any given 
surroundings ” (p. 375), it is easy to imagine a Mohammedan or Buddhist 
making the same claim, for each will be thinking of some particular feature 
in his religion and will ignore those features which do not easily travel, 
Moreover, again and again, writers imply materialistic theories of “sur- 
vival,” as though every irrational or lowly idea had been inherited from 
a remote past. And the amount of confusion caused by this easy theory, 
with its materialistic and spatial ways of thinking, is hardly less than that 
due to facile theories of the development of thought. These have already 
brought confusion into Old Testament study, and readily prove a hindrance 
in all practical questions of reconstruction because of the appearance of 
ideas, etc., which, happening to recur in some antiquated or harmful 
system, are thought to be no longer serviceable. This is not the place to 
pursue these points ; it is enough to emphasise the fact that conscious or 
unconscious notions of the nature of thought and its development leave 
their stamp as much upon learned and specialistic inquiries as on popular 
or semi-popular questions of immediate practical value. The need fora 
deeper, doles and more objective analysis of conceptions has not yet made 
itself generally felt ; but such a book as Mr Jordan’s may serve to emphasise 
the significance of urgent problems of a rather novel type, which, however, 
have a profound bearing upon the spiritual life and thought of the future, 
It introduces us to problems of a semi-psychological, semi-logical character 
—and there it leaves us, Srantey A. Coox. 


CaMBRIDGE, 





Writings by L. P. Jacks, M.A., LL.D., D.D. Vol. 1. Mad Shepherds; 
Vol. Il. From the Human End; Vol. Il. Philosophers in Trouble.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1916. 


Tue appearance of Dr Jacks’ works in a cheap half-crown edition is 4 
manifest proof that the excellent literature he supplies has not failed of 
appreciation by the reading public. Of the present instalment Mad 
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herds is, of course, an old favourite; From the Human End is composed 
of twenty-two crisp little essays that may well have been preached in 
Manchester College Chapel, while Philosophers in Trouble contains half a 
dozen pleasing tales which mildly satirise the pretensions of philosophers. 
All three are highly provocative of —— and as Dr Jacks never bores 
by trying to say everything, he generally leaves in his reader’s mind a sting 
to further reflection. Moreover, the same set of ideas crop up continually, 
though they are nowhere set out systematically, and fin terse expression 
in language all the more effective for only insinuating them ; moreover, 
these ideas are certainly deserving of being taken to heart by philosophers 
of every brand. They may, perhaps, be summarised as follows : there is 
everywhere a great gap between theory and practice, especially between 
what ethical doctrine Loins to be right and what turns out to be so in 
actual fact; so the course of events is always stultifying even the best 
theories when they come to be applied, which they usually cannot be, 
because the problem of application has been overlooked altogether ; thus 
human nature is full of surprises, and of an unfathomable individuality 
which overflows all abstract schemes of classification. But “the humaa 
end” is more important than the scientific, and we must beware of letting 
mechanism dominate life. 

All of these positions Dr Jacks had already advocated, somewhat more 
technically, in his Alchemy of Thought, and it is clear that they are 
modern, and easily affiliated to the philosophies of James and Bergson. 
In From the Human End they are given a number of concrete applications, 
which are, naturally, rather overshadowed by the War, though not as 
excessively as most forms of literature. Accordingly, Dr Jacks joins in the 
revolt of our younger political philosophers against the German ideal of 
the omnipotent and morally irresponsible State, by denying the thesis that 
the State as the imponent of the moral order must necessarily be above 
moral criticism, and by dubbing it a “steriliser of virtue.” He “ cannot 
see that anything is gained, either in ease or in cogency, by treating 
morality in terms of the State and not in terms of the individual. True, 
the individual and the State cannot be understood apart from one another. 
But it does not follow that they are immediately understood when we put 
them together” (p. 35), and it is “a fatal mistake to suppose that a State, 
merely because it is a State, is wiser and better than its individual 
members” (p. 39). He suggests, therefore, that in the matter of organisa- 
tion Hell may be as good a “State” as Heaven, though its type of 
organisation is different. ‘The organisation of evil is mechanical: the 
ae of good is vital” (p. 23). Indeed, Hell may be the more 
efficient ; for it is “at all times much easier for evil to organise itself in 
the evil way than for good to organise itself in the good way” (iid.). 
This idea connects naturally with the contribution to the problem of evil 
which is contained in “the Psychology of the Devil.” Having defined the 
Devil as “the being who is at once the worst character in the universe, 
and, of all bad characters, the most powerful” (p. 174), Dr Jacks argues 
that, if so, he cannot be aware of his own badness, but must think himself 
the best, and be able to give a reasoned defence of his belief. This, of 
course, raises the question of “who is to decide which is right—our 
philosophy or the Devil’s?” (p. 179), which is evaded by the suggestion 
at may be best “to assume that there is no such being as the 

vil,” 
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It does not seem to me that this argument is quite driven home, No 
doubt, as the Greeks thought, the extreme of depravity is unaware of its 
own badness and lacking in self-knowledge, and can consequently make 
out a case for itself. But this reduces the question to a struggle between 
competing valuations. The Devil is essentially the adversary of the Dei 
who disapproves of the established cosmic order and differs from we 
moral reformer only in his radical disapproval of the whole of it, It 
becomes, therefore, merely an ea parte denigilen of him to call him 
devil at all. This is merely a violent expression of dissent from his views, 
and he is quite entitled to reciprocate. Hence it is once more evident 
that differences of opinion about moral values are not to be settled simply 
by the feeling of rightness entertained by either of the contending parties, 
Something more objective is needed. And it is curious that Dr Jacks 
does not appeal to experience to decide which valuations will wear best, 
He seems somewhat hasty, too, in conceding that an evil organisation is 
just as possible as a good. No doubt any organisation, once it is achieved, 
may be used for evil ends. But must not the basis of organisation every. 
where be that it conciliates the forces organised and enables them io 
co-exist and co-operate harmoniously? If so, utter badness will be 
incapable of organisation; it will be anarchy and dissolution of every 
sort of order. A bad order may be easier to impose than a good; but it 
is intrinsically such that it cannot be carried to completion. Thus it 
would always be in virtue of a soul of goodness in things evil that they 
survive, and by an admixture of evil in things good that they fail. Dr 
Jacks dismisses this interpretation rather lightly (pp. 21-2), partly because 
he restricts himself to the notion of organisation without thinking of the 
harmony to result from the organisation, partly because he forgets that the 
“good” organisation also is not perfect, and indeed may be but little 
better than the evil with which it contends, or “better” only from a 
partisan standpoint. 

As for the point which is at issue, viz. the comparative merits of the 
types of organisation which are supposed to be exemplified in the German 
State and in the British Empire, it may be doubted whether the distinction 
of “mechanical” and “ vital ” entirely hits the mark, pace Prof. Bergson 
and Dr Jacks. For, in the first place, it is absurd to say that the Allies 
would dispense with mechanical contrivances if they could, and untrue that 
they have shown themselves inferior in the use of them. The use of 
mechanisms is essential to the control of nature, for whatever purpose. 
Secondly, it is dangerously metaphorical to transfer the notions of 
“mechanical” and “vital” from science to politics. Both terms are too 
vague to yield a good antithesis. It should be remembered that living 
beings also are mechanisms, indeed far better ones than any of the 
machines we construct, while mechanisms are strictly means—to the ends 
pursued by their makers. 

Nevertheless, the distinction Dr Jacks aims at is a real one. The 
so-called “democratic” type of social organisation demands a larger 
measure of active support from its members than the bureaucratic (mis- 
named “ autocratic”), and this is in some respects a source of weakness. 
It means that the actual rulers have to win the assent of their subjects to 
what they do (even though it may have to be won by cajolery and trickery), 
and cannot simply order them about. But can the bureaucratic t 
organisation ever satisfy, as fully as the democratic, even its own subjects? 
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And even if it can, can it produce as good and attractive a type of man? 
In the last resort governments exist for the sake of the governed, and 
should be conceived as instruments for the betterment of the human type: 
if they become oblivious of their functions, and turn themselves into 
ines of destruction, will they not have the error of their ways brought 
home to them in due season ? F. C. S. Scumuer. 


Corpus Curist1 Cottece, Oxrorp. 





The Works of John Smyth, Fellow of Christ’s College, 1594-8. Tercen- 
tenary Edition for the Baptist Historical Society, with notes and 
biography by W. T. Whitley. 2 vols.—Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1915.—Pp. cxxii +776. 


De Warttry is already known to students of English Church history by 
his excellent edition of the Minutes of the General Assembly of the General 
Baptists, 1654 to 1811. He has placed them under a further obligation 
by this noteworthy edition of the works of John Smyth. Hitherto those 
tho desired to consult Smyth’s books have had to journey to Cambridge, 
where Emmanuel College has the only known copy of his Bright Morning 
Starre; thence to York, which holds in the Minster Library The Last 
Booke of Iohn Smith, in a unique copy ; and thence to Oxford and London 
for the rare examples of his other works; while it was necessary to cross 
to Amsterdam to study some of the manuscripts he left behind. Here 
in these two volumes the reader has the whole of Smyth’s published 
ci, ¢ reproduced in good clear print (the original editions are in 
execrable typography), and in addition Dr Whitley has printed some of 
the Latin manuscripts of Smyth from the archives of the Mennonite Church 
at Amsterdam, which are important for giving an insight into his later 
views. In bringing out this edition Dr Whitley has received the help 
of the Hibbert Trustees, Principal Gould, and Sir George Macalpine; but 
his best reward for the loving care freely bestowed upon this task will be 
that the works of Smyth thus rendered accessible shall be carefully and 
sympathetically studied. 
ohn Smith or Smyth (Dr Whitley prefers the latter form of spelling) 
matriculated as a sizar at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in March 1586, 
became Master of Arts in 1593, and was elected Fellow in the followin 
ear, when he was ordained by Wickham, Bishop of Lincoln. He too 
Is part in tutorial and collegiate work in Cambridge till 1598. It is not 
ue clear whether he was ever beneficed. As Dr Peile, the late Master of 
hrist’s, puts it, “beneficed John Smiths abound,” and Dr Whitley has 
not been able to identify him with any of the beneficed clergy of that 
name who have come under his notice. For my own part, I think the 
testimony of his contemporary and fellow-collegian Richard Bernard, that 
“he was instituted into a living,” is dependable. However that may be, 
Smyth appears in Lincoln in 1600 as “Preacher of the Citie,” where he 
delivered courses of expository sermons in the church of St Peter at 
Arches. Inhibited by Bishop Chaderton, he reappears at Gainsborough, 
where, in the absence of the vicar, he took upon himself to “read the 
forme of prayers till he came to the psalmes and then he expounded the 
psalmes appointed for that day, standing in y° place where y° minister 
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useth to reade and not having anie surplisse on.” In this work also he way 
checked. It was the time when Bancroft was keying up the Anglican 
Church to a level pitch and insisting upon a strict conformity, The 
Puritan clergy were placed in great straits. They had no desire to Jeaye 
the Church they loved; they sought a further reformation from within 
Smyth divined that such a course was hopeless, and after a period of doubt 
and discussion took the bold step of separating from the Anglican Church 
and setting up a new church, according to what he deemed to be the 
Biblical model, in which the members were knit together and with God jn 
a solemn covenant. He formulated a practical rather than a dogmatic 
bond of union for his church. It was a covenant with a broad outlook, 
Here are its terms: “ We covenant with God and with one another tp 
walk in all his ways made known or to be made known unto us according 
to our best endeavours, whatsoever it shall cost us.” It formed 
model for the covenants in many Congregational churches in England, 
Holland, and America. Smyth, however, did not rest in that position 
Forced to flee to Holland, he settled at Amsterdam with his little 
company of followers, and in that stimulating environment he made 
further progress. His friends were startled by some bold utterances of 
in reference to the letter of translated Scriptures. Smyth hungered for 
the religion of the spirit, and came to hold that the formal reading 
Scripture in the assembly was no real act of worship, though it might 
as a preparation for worship and a starting-point for exhortation. 
views on these points were too easily misconstrued. His next step alarm 
his friends still more. Smyth noticed that the form of admission into t 
Church in apostolic times was by confession and repentance of sins and 
baptism. Accordingly, he and his followers dissolved themselves from! 
church order and started afresh. Smyth “baptized first himself and 
next Mr Helwisse and so the rest making their particular confessions.” 
The baptism was not by immersion but by affusion, and “ into the name of 
Jesus,” though the alternative form from the close of St Matthew’s gospel 
was also allowed as valid. ‘This act excited comment and brought Smyth 
into touch with the Mennonites of Amsterdam, whose gracious influence 
upon the thought-and temper of Smyth’s last years is well set forth ii 
Dr Whitley’s luminous narrative. Smyth had a personality of singular 
freshness and force. Standing as he does at one of the fountain-heads of 
the Congregational and Baptist movements, his work and influence must 
be taken into consideration in any account of the development and hist 
of religious thought amongst English-speaking peoples. a 
Dr Whitley does not identify John Smyth; indeed, he “does not claim 
to have added much to the facts known.” In my little book on Johw 
Smith and Thomas Helwys (1911), I said it je. probable that Smith 
belonged to a family having a connection both with Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire. I have since come to the conclusion that he was tie 
fourth son of one “John Smyth,” yeoman, of Sturton-le-Steeple, in tht 
county of Nottingham, to which parish I had discovered already that Joht 
Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, belonged. ‘There are several 
pieces of evidence which point to this young John Smith as being our mal 
none of them indeed decisive, but weighty in their cumulative effect. 
Watter H. Buncess, 
PLyMouTH. ) 











